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PICTURESQUE POINTS ON FIFTH AVENUE. 


By Richard H, Titheringtoi. 


HE social con- 
figuration of the 
metropolis has 


been compared, 

by a homely but 

effective simile, 

to the cross sec- 

tion of a sand- 

wich,withathick 

slice of dry 

bread on either 

; side to represent 

he the populous east 

F and west sides, 

\ and a narrow 

central line of 

butter to betoken the stately thor- 

oughfare famous as the chosen head- 

quarters of American 
wealth and fashion. 

New York isa rapidly 
growing and_ rapidly 
changing city. She out- 
grows her old customs and 
ideas, her institutions and 
modes of government, her 
architectural achieve- 
ments and her standards 
of artistic taste. She es- 
tablishes boundaries only 
to overleap them. Only 
three generations ago she 
was atown of but seventy 
five thousand people, clus- 
tered at the southern ex- 
tremity of Manhattan 
Island. The City Hall, 





then newly built, was at 
the northern limit of the 





community, whose future imperial 
destiny was so little realized that 
the back of the municipal building 
was constructed of a cheaper ma- 
terial, on the ground that few would 
ever see it from that side. The 
center of fashionable residence was 
at that day the Bowling Green, and 
the business district lay within a 
short radius of the Battery. As the 
city’s commerce grew, and _ stores, 
workshops and offices multiplied, 
the wealthy families were forced to 
move their dwellings further and 
further northward. East Broadway 
was one resting place in their march. 
Another was the neighborhood of 
Bond and Bleecker Streets, in which 
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EX-MAYOR COOPER’S RESIDENCE, AT FIFTH AVENUE AND 


WASHINGTON SQUARE. 
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latter the evidences of former dig- 
nity still survive amid the squalor of 
the present. Driven from these rest- 
ing places by the resistless advance 
of trade, they found in Washington 
Square a stronghold that has still 
not wholly capitulated. Hence, as 
the upper stratum of metropolitan 
society increased in numbers, it ad- 
vanced countryward along Fifth 
Avenue, until that street, from Wash- 
ington Square to Central Park, was 
lined by analmost continuous double 
row of stately homes, varied by little 
but fine churches, handsome club 
houses, and palatial hotels. 

But New York’s development isa 
perennial state of transition, and 
already a great change has come 
over much of her finest street. The 
trades that cater to the needs or 
tastes of the wealthy have forced 
their way into the very closest prox- 
imity to their patrons. Business 
has obtained more than a foothold 
upon Fifth Avenue. It has taken 
possession of entire blocks. Upon 
mansion after mansion has been dis- 
played the sign “ To Let for Busi- 
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ness Purposes,” and the desecration 
continues. Dealers in bric-a-brac, 
pictures, silverware, and the like, 
are flocking to the street. Publish- 
ing houses, both great and small, are 
among its tenants. Piano salesrooms 
are hardly to be found elsewhere. 
Show cases are to be seen upon its 
sidewalks, which here and there are 
piled with the wares of the furniture 
seller, and even with the still more 
commonplace goods of the retail 
grocer. 

But while such is the condition of 
a part of Fifth Avenue, still more 
considerable portions of it have re- 
tained their former character, and 
contain the most costly and splendid 
residences in the country, some of 
which are of quite recent erection. 
It is still the headquarters of the 
wealth and fashion of New York, and 
consequently of America. It is still 
the avenue on which dwell the lead- 
ers of the social and financial world, 
and to which, above all others, come 
those who have gained great for- 
tunes elsewhere. Upon the list of its 
residents are the names of Vanderbilt, 
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THE FARRAGUT MONUMENT, MADISON SQUARE. 


Astor, Belmont, Rhinelander, Cooper, 
Goelet, Mills, Whitney, Marshall 
Roberts, Morgan, Rockefeller, Flag- 
ler, Huntington, Gould, Sage and 
others hardly less notable as the rep- 
resentatives of famous Knicker- 
bocker families or the accumulators 
of newer millions. In St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral it has the noblest church 
in America, besides such other fine 
houses of worship as St. Thomas’s, 
the First Presbyterian, the Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian, the Collegiate 
Dutch Reformed, the Temple 
Emanu-El, and the new synagogue 
at Seventy Sixth Street, It has the 
finest hotels in the city, and club 
houses—notably the Manhattan, the 
Union League, the New York, the 
Union, and the new building of the 
Progress Club—which have no su- 
periors anywhere. 

The business invasion of Fifth 
Avenue has spread from the points 
where it crosses streets recognized 
as trade thoroughfares. The first of 
these is at its meeting with Four- 
teenth Street, long known as a cen- 
ter of retail traffic. The next stretch- 
es for some distance on both sides 
of the junction of Fifth Avenue, 
Broadway, and |'wenty Third Street. 
Forty Second Street seems destined 





to be the next of the wide cross 
streets to become a business high- 
way, and there are already the be- 
ginnings of a mercantile colony ap- 
parent at its intersection with Fifth 
Avenue. 

Cut off from the residential dis- 
trict to the northward by the river 
of traffic that flows along Fourteenth 
Street, the lower end of Fifth Avenue 
forms a picturesque oasis, where the 
aristocratic air of old Knickerbocker 
stateliness lingers amid a common- 
place environment. The six blocks 
between Washington Square and 
Thirteenth Street are a unique cor- 
ner of New York. Their architec- 
ture is that of a generation that has 
now passed away. It represents the 
days before that brown stone front 
era which gave us the monotonous 
rows of somber respectability that 
line street after street of a wide dis- 
trict further up town. It may be 
seen in its best and most character- 
istic phase at the corners of Wash- 
ington Square. Here ex-Mayor 
Cooper’s residence, on the east side 
of the avenue, and the Rhinelander 
house opposite, are excellent speci- 
mens of a style of which few ex- 
amples survive. Roomy and well 
proportioned structures of red brick, ° 














THE MANHATTAN CLUB HOUSE, 


they have a simple dignity that is far 
more impressive and pleasing than 
the showiness of many more ambi- 
tious and elaborate products of the 
modern builder, The trees that line 
the street, and the greenery of Wash- 
ington Square, help to make this one 
of the most picturesque points of 
Fifth Avenue, and its attractiveness 
will be greatly enhanced by the ap- 
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proaching completion of 
the Washington memor- 
ialarch. After more than 
a year’s work this really 
magnificent work needs 
only its final courses of 
masonry to stand fortha 
monument not unworthy 
of comparison with the 
Arcde Triomphe in Paris, 
the Arco della Pace at 
Milan, or any of the old 
world’sfamousstructures 
of the kind. By the way, 
some nine thousand dol- 
lars still remain to be 
collected to complete the 
fund. Won’t some pub- 
lic spirited millionaire 
take the hint? 

Leaving Washington Square, and 
starting northward, the observer will 
note other fine though less thorough- 
ly typical specimens of the architec- 
ture of fifty years ago. Most of 
these are on the west side of the 
avenue, as at the corner of Eighth 
Street, and again between Ninth and 
Tenth. Above this rise the square 
towers of two Gothic churches—the 
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ST. PATRICK'S CATHEDRAL, FIFTH AVENUE, FIFTIETH AND FIFTY FIRST STREETS. 


Episcopal Church of the Ascension 
and the First Presbyterian Church. 
Both of these are fine edifices, the 
latter, which stands in a wide plot of 
grass, being the larger and handsomer 
of the two. 

On the other side of the avenue, 
above the white painted Brevoort 
House, may be noted the curious 
house at the southeast corner of 
Ninth Street, built in an ecclesiastical 


style, with arched and mullioned 


windows. At the next cross street 
is the first appearance of the modern 
apartment house. Above Twelfth 
Street is the headquarters of the 
Presbyterian Board of Missions and 
Church Erection, established in a 
semi-ecclesiastical brown stone build- 
ing of the same Gothic style as that 
of the old University on Washington 
Square. 
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THE VANDERBILT HOUSES, FIFTH AVENUE AND FIFTY FIRST STREET. 


Here the classic quiet of lower 
Fifth Avenue ends abruptly, shatter- 
ed by the jangling bells of the street 
cars and the bustling crowds of 
shoppers that pour along Fourteenth 
Street, eddies of whose trade, it may 
be said, have overflowed into the 
avenue until from Thirteenth to 
Seventeenth hardly a single house 
has escaped the intrusion of com- 
merce. The culmination of unsight- 
ly utilitarianism is reached in the 
huge, ungainly business building on 
the northwest corner of Sixteenth 
Street. Beyond this there is another 
short interval of handsome resi- 
dences—a sort of island cut off by 
the advancing tide of trade that has 
flowed in at Twenty Third Street 
above and at Fourteenth Street be- 
low. On the northeast corner of 
Eighteenth, directly opposite Chick- 
ering Hall, is the old Belmont house 
a square, solid, and stately man- 
sion of red brick, with a_ long, 
low extension in the rear occupied 
by a notable gallery of pictures. On 








the other side of Eighteenth Street 
of Mrs, 


is the residence Marshall 





Roberts, a brown stone structure 
decorated in a rather rococo style. 
Two doors below is a house—re- 
cently destroyed by fire—which was 
occupied by a younger branch of the 
Belmont family. 

As we approach Twenty Third 
Street, we near one of the most im- 
portant centers of metropolitan 
traffic, and again private residences 
disappear foratime. At the south- 
west corner of Twentieth Street are 
the imposing offices of the Methodist 
Book Concern, and on the _ corres- 
ponding angle of Twenty First the 
iron skeleton of another great busi- 
ness structure is rising. Opposite 
this last is the building of the Union 
Club, a very favorable specimen of 
the brown stone architectural era to 
which we have alluded somewhat 
disparagingly. The club house, 
whose three lofty stories tower above 
its four story and basement neighbor, 
is a worthy home for the oldest of 
New York’s great clubs. The rapid 
northward advance of the city, how- 
ever, has left it below the club 
center, and its accommodations and 




















location are too old 
fashioned to suit its 
members, who are con- 
templating an up town 
migration. On the other 
side of the avenue 
stands another club 
house—the less preten- 
tious edifice of the Lo- 
tos, once a_ semi-Bohe- 
mian coterie of artists 
and litterateurs, but now, 
like other once distinc- 
tive organizations, as- 
similated to the monot- 
onous level of unexcep- 
tionable respectability. 

The next block brings 
Madison Square into 
view. The scene at this, 
the very focus of me- 
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tropolitan life, is full of 
movement and variety. 
Looking 
over the open space F223 
where New York’s 

greatest thoroughfares 

cross, on the left is 

the familiar white front of the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel, with the Albemarle 
and the Hoffman House beyond. In 
front are the vistas of Upper Broad- 
way and the Murray Hill ascent of 
Fifth Avenue. Between them stands 
the shaft of the Worth monument, 
the review point of many a_ political 
parade. On the right, above the 
trees and fountain of the little park, 
rise the spire of Dr. Parkhurst’s 
Presbyterian Church and the lofty 
tower of the fine new Madison Square 
Garden, surmounted by a_ huge 
Diana as a weather vane. Crossing 
the tracks of three street car lines 
and the temporary chaos of Broad- 
way cable construction, we reach the 
southeast corner of the park, and are 
confronted by the bronze effigy of 
William H. Seward, an inartistic and 
awkwardly posed statue of the great 
New Yorker. The Farragut memorial, 
at the upper end of the square, is of 
avery different character. Its pro- 
portions are not large, but it ranks as 
the most artistic monument in New 
York, and one of the best works of 
its designer, Augustus St. Gaudens. 


MR. 


northward os 





WILLIAM K. VANDERBILT’S HOUSE, 


Across the avenue, at the south- 
west corner of Twenty Sixth Street, 
is the famous Delmonico restaurant. 
On the next few blocks retail stores 
predominate, and large hotels are 
multiplying. Besides the Brunswick, 
which extends from Madison Square 
to Twenty Seventh Street, and the 
tall Victoria opposite, the white, ten 
story Holland House has just been 
built on the southwest corner of 
Thirtieth, and the new Waldorf is 
rising on the Astor property at 
Thirty Third. On the upper corner 
of this same block—between Thirty 
Third and Thirty Fourth Streets, on 
the west side—is the square, red 
brick house of Mr. William B. Astor, 
a decidedly unpretentious residence 
for a man whose name is synonymous 
with millions. On the other side of 
Thirty Fourth Street stands the 





splendid Italian marble palace built 
by the late A. T. Stewart, and occu- 
pied by the Manhattan Club since 
the death of his widow. 

We are now ascending Murray 
Hill, and leaving behind the en- 
croachments of trade. 


The invader 











will hereafter be found at very few 
points ; around Forty Second Street, 
for instance, and upon two intervals 
—below Thirty Seventh and again 
below Forty Fourth—occupied only 
by temporary one story structures. 
The roofless and fire blackened walls 
of what was once Christ Church 
(Episcopal), on the southeast corner 
of Thirty Fifth Street, are a curious 
contrast to their surroundings. Op- 
posite is the handsome new house of 
the New York Club, built of red 
brick with brown stone trimmings— 
a favorite style of architecture in 
this particular district. A still finer 
club house, also of red brick and 
brown stone, is that of the Union 
League Club at the northeast corner 
of Thirty Ninth. At the other end 
of the same block is the oldest of 
the Vanderbilt houses, a massive 
brown stone structure that strongly 
recalls the Union Club building. It 
is now the home of Mr. Frederick 
W. Vanderbilt. 

The least picturesque object in the 
entire length of Fifth Avenue is un- 
doubtedly the huge Croton reservoir 
that flanks its west side between 
Fortieth and Forty Second Streets. 
When this shapeless monster is swept 
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THE CENTRAL PARK ENTRANCE, FIFTH AVENUE AND FIFTY NINTH STREET. 








away, and the ground that it now 
cumbers added to Bryant Park, the 
transformation will be a wonderful 
one. It is to be hoped that the force 
of public opinion will bring about its 
abolition before very long. 

The tall, white stone Hotel Bristol 
marks the corner of Forty Second 
Street. In the adjoining row of 
houses is Mr. Russell Sage’s com- 
paratively modest dwelling. At the 
northeast corner of Forty Third 
Street is the Temple Emanu-El, one 
of the most richly decorated and 
costly religious buildings in the city. 
It is a fine specimen of Moorish 
architecture, the material being 
brown and yellow sandstone. Two 
blocks above, on the west side of the 
avenue, is the Universalist Church of 
the Divine Paternity, with its two 
unmatched towers. Opposite this is 
the curiously ornamented Episcopal 
Church of the Heavenly Rest. The 
next block is occupied by the 
Windsor Hotel, above which we 
enter upon the finest half mile of 
Fifth Avenue, and the portion of it 
that is especially noted as the abode 
of multimillionaires. Mr. Jay Gould’s 
town house is on the northeast 
corner of Forty Seventh Street. At 
































Mr. Robert Goelet. A very pretty 
residence at the southwest corner of 
Forty Ninth is Mr. Ogden Goelet’s. 
Mr. D. O. Mills lives in a double 
brown stone house between Fiftieth 
and Fifty First, opposite the Roman 
Catholic Cathedral. 

Finest of all are the Vanderbilt 
palaces. Two of these fill the block 
between Fifty First and Fifty Second 
Streets, on the west side—the lower 
tenanted by Mrs. William H. Vander- 
bilt, the upper—a double house—by 
her daughters Mrs. Shepard and Mrs. 
Sloane. Across Fifty Second Street 
is the richly decorated white stone 
house of Mr. William K. Vanderbilt. 
Between St. Thomas’s Church and 
Fifty Fourth Street are the residences 
of the other two sisters—Mrs. Webb 
and Mrs. Twombly, while Mr. Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt’s, a red brick and 
white stone edifice, is at the northwest 
corner of Fifty Seventh Street. It 
faces, across the side street, Mr. 








William C. Whitney’s red brick and 
At the south- 
Huntington’s 


brown stone house. 
east corner Mr. C, P. 
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the other end of the block is that of 








castellated mansion of white stone 
has just been built upon a part of the 
block which Mr. Robert Bonner so 
long held unimproved. Three blocks 
below, the houses of two Standard 
Oil magnates, Mr. William Rocke- 
feller and Mr. H. M. Flagler, confront 
each other at the corners of Fifty 
Fourth Street. 

There are some noble churches, 
too, on this part of Fifth Avenue. 
The first is the Collegiate Dutch Re- 
formed Church at the northwest 
corner of Forty Eighth Street, be- 
longing to the same society as that 
which owns the Marble Collegiate 
Church at Twenty Ninth Street. 
Then there is St. Thomas’s Episcopal 
Church, at Fifty Third Street, and 
the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian, fa- 
mous as Dr. John Hall’s church, at 
Fifty Fifth. All three of these are 
handsome Gothic buildings, and 
their spires add to the vista of the 
avenue a feature second only to the 
splendid front of St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral. This finest of American churches 
occupies the full space between 
Fiftieth and Fifty First Streets, on 
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PARK VIEW, FROM FIFTH AVENUE AND SEVENTY FIFTH STREET. 


the east side. It has been the work 
of thirty years to carry the plans of 
the designer, James Renwick, to 
completion, the two spires, each 
three hundred and thirty feet in 
height, having been the last portions 
of the structure to be finished. The 
only material used above the base 
courses is white marble, which in the 
older parts of the building has un- 
fortunately become somewhat gray. 
The style is the decorated Gothic of 
which Cologne Cathedral, York 
Minster, and Westminster Abbey are 
well known European examples. 
The Cathedral stands at the sum- 
mit of a slight hill, and at a point 
that is perhaps the finest spot on 
Fifth Avenue. Here culminates the 
stream of vehicles that flows every 
clear afternoon toward Central Park. 
Here centers the Sunday morning 
procession that throngs the sidewalks 
with the congregations issuing 
from the neighboring houses of wor- 
ship. Standing in front of St. 
Patrick’s, the observer views on one 
hand the world of fashion passing 
before him on parade ; on the other, 
through the wide portals of the 
Cathedral, he sees the dim religious 


light stealing through the stained 
glasses of the clerestory windows. 

On the block above the Cathedral 
is the Roman Catholic boys’ orphan 
asylum. St. Luke’s Hospital, a 
charitable institution connected with 
the Episcopal Church, is on the 
other side of the avenue, between 
Fifty Fourth and Fifty Fifth Streets, 
standir + back amid trees. At Fifty 
Eighth Street the avenue expands 
into the Plaza, an open space on the 
west of which stands the new Plaza 
Hotel. Immediately beyond is the 
entrance to the East Drive of Central 
Park—the most frequented of all the 
gates of New York’s great pleasure 
ground. 

Above this point, Fifth Avenue 
takes on a different character. It is 
no longer the highway to the park, 
and no longer crowded with vehicles 
and pedestrians. But while it loses 
in some respects it gains in others. 
The houses upon its eastern side 
overlook the delightful landscape of 
the park. A double row of trees 
shades its western sidewalk, over 
which occasionally a bushy tailed 
squirrel may be seen to scamper. 
The park view is at its best for some 
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distance above Seventy Second 
Street, where the ground descends 
to a small lily pond near the eastern 
boundary, and then to the Conserv- 
atory Water, rising beyond into 
wooded slopes, over which peer the 
lofty tops of the Dakota and San 
Remo apartment houses, west of the 
park. 

Vacant lotsare still numerous on 
this upper part of Fifth Avenue, but 
they are rapidly becoming less so. 
There are many fine buildings, mostly 
residential in character, and remark- 
able for the variety—generally a 
pleasing variety—in their designs. 
They exemplify the free use made 
by the architects of today of a wide 
range of materials and_ technical 
styles. Structures worthy of especial 
note are those of the Progress Club, 





the most prominent Hebrew social 
organization, at Sixty Third Street ; 
the Lenox Library, which stretches 
from Seventieth to Seventy First; 
and the newly finished synagogue at 
Seventy Sixth, a magnificent Roman- 
esque temple whose dome, with its 
gilded veins, is a towering and con- 
spicuous landmark. 

Beyond Eightieth Street, and the 
park entrance leading to the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, Fifth Avenue 
takes on for a space the undeveloped 
character of a _ semisuburban 
thoroughfare. At One Hundred and 
Twentieth Street its continuity is in- 
terrupted by the steep slope of Mount 
Morris Park. Beyond this it passes 
through the more thickly built up 
district of Harlem to end prosaically 
in the mud of the Harlem River. 
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I’vE praised thee, love, in all the ways I know— 
I’ve called thee sweeter than the sweetest song, 
I’ve said all graces unto thee belong, 
And yet no trace of passion dost thou show; 
Ah me, dear maid, love’s ichor doth not flow 
Within thy sluggish veins. While on me throng 
Most ardent fancies, earnest, deep and strong, 
Thou e’er art cold and dost indifferent grow. 
Consid’ring how for months I’ve bought for thee 
Fans, ice cream, oysters, bon-bons by the ton, 
Quaint bric-a-brac, and strings of shiny pearls, 
‘Tis hard to find thee frowning thus on me, 
When with such bait I’m sure I might have won 
The sweet affection of a dozen girls! 


Nathan M. Levy. 
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DR. PAXTON AS A PULPIT ORATOR. 


By William S. Bridgman. 


R. PAXTON is one of the young- 

est of the prominent ministers 

of New York, but during the nine 
years that have passed since his first 
call to the metropolis he has gained 
a wide reputation as a remarkable 
pulpit orator, and has drawn to- 
gether such a congregation as can 
only be compared to that of Ply- 
mouth Church in the days of Henry 
Ward Beecher. He has been called 
the business man’s preacher, and cer- 
tainly he is wonderfully successful in 
bringing to his church the leaders in 
the world of commerce and finance. 
Jay Gould, Russell Sage, and many 
other noted millionaires attend Dr. 
Paxton’s church; and though it is 
not the wealth of his congregation 
that constitutes his claim to honor, 


yet the fact is significant as showing 
the attractiveness of his eloquence. 
So marked has been the increase in 
the membership of his church that in 
the second year of his pastorate fifty 
thousand dollars were spent in in- 
creasing the seating capacity of the 


building, and in spite of this it is 
thronged almost to inconvenience 
every Sunday. It frequently happens 
that almost as many people are 
turned away for lack of space as are 
admitted within the doors of the 
church—which is not a small one. 
Dr. Paxton is a genuine orator. 
His sermons are pitched in a lofty 
key, and are at the same time ex- 
tremely interesting. He has a re- 
markable talent for expressing and 
illustrating old truths in a novel and 
striking way. There are few of his 
hearers who do not take home some- 
thing to think about. During his 
nine years of ministry in New York 
he has preached two sermons a day 
to an audience that has the critical 
tendencies of modern intelligence, and 
yet his discourses are as fresh and 
original now as when he was first 


called to the West Presbyterian 
Church. His thoughts are rugged 
and bold. His style of speaking is 
forceful and eloquent. He impresses 
the hearer as possessing great phys- 
ical vigor as well as akeen, broad in- 
tellect. 

It may be said that Dr. Paxton 
preaches to rather than before his 
congregation—a distinction that is 
significant. His is not the essay 
reading _ style. There are few 
preachers endowed with such strong 
dramatic nature; for though never 
artificial or stagy, he is, in his 
gestures and the modulation of his 
voice, dramatic in the highest degree. 
Yet he is always natural—indeed, his 
naturalness is one of the chief charms 
of his oratory. His voice is powerful, 
deep toned, and impressive, and his 
enunciation has a decided flavor of 
the Southern accent. 

Dr. Paxton rarely discusses theol- 
ogy. His themes all bear on the 
practical subjects of life, and the ef- 
tect of his preaching is to make men 
more manly and women more wo- 
manly—to givea broader charity, to 
kindle generosity and kindly feeling. 
He is a Presbyterian, but not a sev- 
enteenth century Presbyterian. He 
is an advanced thinker, and one of 
the best read clergymen of the day. 
His printed sermons are works of 
high literary rank, and prove him 
a writer as well as an orator. Men 
are attracted by his nature, sweet 
and sunny as that of a child, while 
his intellectual gifts command their 
respect. He is warm hearted to im- 
pulsiveness; his thoughts spring into 
utterance almost without regard to 
consequences. Of good fellowship, 
in the best sense of the word, he pos- 
sesses allthe elements. He is a cap- 
ital after dinner speaker, ready, 
genial and witty; a man who enjoys 
the pleasures of society and contact 
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with men—hard headed, practical 
men of the world. It is, perhaps, 
from these associations that he draws 
the materials and ideas for his ser- 
mons that appeal so forcibly to busi- 
ness men, 


THE REV. JOHN R. 


He belongs to the Union League 
Club, and is chaplain of the Seventh, 
New York’s banner regiment. He is 
never happier than when, on parade 
days, he rides with the gray coated 
soldier boys, wearing the cross of 
honor, to which his service in the 
civil war entitles him. 

He was born forty eight years ago 
in Washington County, Pennsylvania, 
and grew to boyhood on his father’s 
farm. He had studied three years 
at Jefferson College when the war 
broke out, and left college to enter 
the 146th Pennsylvania. With this 
regiment he sawa great deal of active 
service, fighting at Fredericksburg, 
Chancellorsville, and throughout the 
closing struggles of the war in Vir- 
ginia. 

After Appomattox he went back to 


college, where he graduated in 1866, 
Then for three years he studied for 
the ministry, taking a post graduate 
course at Princeton. His first call 
was to a little country church at 
Hopewell Cross Roads, Maryland. 





PAXTON, D. D. 


From this beginning he has risen 
steadily to wider fields of influence. 
Four years were spent in Maryland, 
four years in Harrisburg, four years 
in Washington—at the New York 
Avenue Church, and in 1882 he came 
to the West Presbyterian Church on 
Forty Second Street. Here he re- 
ceives a salary of fifteen thousand 
dollars a year—one of the largest 
stipends paid to any American divine. 
Of his ministry in the metropelis 
something has already been said, 
but much might be added. His 
church is not remarkable merely for 
the number of millionaires who wor- 
ship there. Its congregation is noted 
for its generous support of mission 
work, the success of its devotional 
and benevolent societies, and its 
heartiness in every good cause. 
































THE WINTRY WIND. 





WITHOUT are the frost fiend’s fingers white, 
And the gale from the icy Northland blowing. 
Within are all cheery things and bright— 
The cosy ingle, the embers glowing. 


She over there in her wicker seat 
Backward and forward dreamily rocking, 
Showing a glimpse of an ankle neat 
And a dainty silken stocking. 


Reading snatches of merry rhyme, 

With low, sweet laughter for punctuation, 
Bearing me off to a blissful clime— 

The rosy realm of imagination. 


Who would care for the wintry wind, 
Smiting amain on its angry tabor, 

If by his side he could smiling find 
Such a lovable little neighbor ? 














MY REMARKABLE WOOING. 


By Thomas Winthrop Hall. 


I WAS a college boy of eighteen 
when first 1 met Colonel La- 
guerre. It was a singular meeting. 
I remember the circumstances very 
distinctly. I was spending my 
Christmas vacation in New York. 
My home being in California, I did 
not attempt to make the long jour- 
ney thither by rail, and besides I was 
an orphan. 

I had separated from some jolly 
companions at about twelve o’clock, 
and was making my way up the 
snow covered sidewalks of Broadway 
on my return to the hotel, when in 
the vicinity of Fourteenth Street I 
saw several men struggling in the 
park. I was enough under the in- 
fluence of wine to be willing to dis- 
card discretion for the nonce. Fired 
with an unnecessarily chivalrous im- 
pulse, I ran to the scene, determined 
to take a hand in the affray and 
‘throw my muscle and grit with the 
weaker side, whichever that might 
prove to be. Upon arriving at the 
scene I discovered that the weaker 
side was decidedly in the minority. 
In a word, three thugs were endeav- 
oring to overpower a little old man, 
evidently for the purpose of robbery. 
They were having no easy time of it, 
however, for the diminutive victim 
seemed to have the power of ten 
men in his slender arms. In spite 
of anumber of sickening blows on 
the head he retained his conscious- 
ness and _ strength. He fought, 
actually, like a madman, and, singu- 
larly enough, uttered no cry for help. 
Indeed, not even an imprecation 
escaped his lips. 

Grasping my heavy walking stick 
firmly, I sprang to his assistance, and 
with a few blows scattered the mis- 
creants before me. They did not re- 
new the assault, but ran off in differ- 
ent directions, apparently only too 
glad to make good their escape. 





Having satisfied myself that they 
would not return, I assisted the old 
gentleman to his feet, and, blushing 
with pride at the success of my on- 
slaught, inquired if he were much 
hurt. 

“T think not,” he answered in the 
half falsetto tones of an extremely 
old man. “They hit mesome pretty 
good raps, but I have been through 
so much of that sort of thing that I 
hardly noticed them. They will 
probably hasten my death a little, 
but everything does that—even eat- 
ing one’s dinner—even watching the 
clock,” he added in a sort of whim- 
sical vein. 

“Why did you not cry for help?” 
I felt compelled to ask. 

“T never ask help of any one,” he 
answered with a singular show of 
pride. 

“ Perhaps then,” I laughed, “I was 
an intruder, and my assistance un- 
welcome.” 

“Not at all,” he hastened to as- 
sure me. “I can appreciate help 
just as I can appreciate friendship, 
esteem, or honor,—but I never ask 
for them. I have long been inde- 
pendent of the world, and the peo- 
ple that are in it, and all that they 
have to offer, or rather to sell. But 
I appreciate all the more for that 
very reason the hand that is stretch- 
ed tome in voluntary friendship. My 
name is Colonel Laguerre. You 
have probably never heard of me, 
but I hope that you will do me the 
honor to try to know me better. You 
will find it no easy task, but I will 
help you all I can. Come, we are 
not far from my hotel—perhaps you 
will do me the honor to spend the 
rest of the evening with me. I never 
go to bed until early in the morning, 
and, although I seldom have it, I 
like good company.” 

I took his arm silently, wondering 
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what queer sort of a fish I had 
struck, and we walked off. Slightly 
to my surprise, I discovered that he 
was stopping at my hotel, which was 
all the better, for I had little desire 
to make another trip in the storm. 
In a few moments we were seated 
before a table loaded with the 
choicest wines and cigars to be found 
in New York. The colonel, I dis- 
covered, was occupying the best suite 
of rooms in the famous hostelry, and, 
although in New York for but a few 
days, had turned them into a very 
homelike looking place. I wonder- 
ed why I had never seen him around 
the hotel. Upon my frankly asking 
him the question, much as boys are 
apt to do, he told me that he never 
went out of his rooms except in the 
night time. 

“T love the night time,” said he. 
“There is something lonely about it. 
I like the lights of the city better 
than the sunlight. I like the dark 
corners and the hurrying people. I 
like to see their faces expressing all 
the emotions of the human soul as 
they walk rapidly by—this one a 
lover in the bud burst of happiness 
—that one a woman who has lost all 
and more than she ever possessed. 
I like to see the gambler hoodwink- 
ing his victim, and I like to see the 
thief shambling around the corner. It 
is better than any book, better than 
any play. I would like to stop them 
one by one and whisper in their ears, 
‘I can read that in you which is not 
the lie you carry on your face,’ but 
I do not—for in nine cases out of 
ten it would create a scene. Most 
people do not like to have them- 
selves known—I do not myself.” 

He laughed softly to himself, and 
I could tell with my little experience 
of the world that he was a man who 
had seen nearly everything that was 
worth seeing on this side of eternity 
and had become very thoroughly 
disgusted withit all. He was intense- 
ly interesting, though, and it was 
indeed daylight before I retired to 
my own room. He talked of every- 
thing that one could imagine, now 
relating an adventure in the Franco- 
Prussian war with a minuteness of 
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detail that proved that he had been 
on either one side or the other—now 
telling of adventures in Africa that 
Stanley would have been proud of. 
And he told them very modestly, 
too, with a sort of air that challeng- 
ed disbelief and indeed rather ex- 
pected it. He fascinated me com- 
pletely and I almost laughed at my- 
self for it. I remember I thought to 
myself, in my puppyish conceit, “If 
he were as young and good looking 
as I am this queer, haggard old man 
could win any woman who ever 
blushed as she looked at her own 
loveliness in a mirror.” 

[ saw him the next day and the 
next. My experience was the same. He 
seemed to have an unlimited amount 
of money, and he spent it lavishly. I 
was aware that he had taken a 
strange liking to me, but he said 
nothing about it. In fact he pre- 
served at all times thestudied polite- 
ness that I had noticed at first. I 
paid little attention to this, however, 
for he was so much older than my- 
self. Had he been of my own age I 
should have expected him to be- 
come a trifle familiar. Then, too, 
he was eccentric in every way I 
viewed him, and after my first meet- 
ing with him I would have been not 
at all surprised at anything in the 
world he might have done. To be 
frank, I thought him a little crazy. 

He offended me in good time, 
however. He disappeared from the 
hotel on the fourth day as com- 
pletely as though he had been swal- 
lowed up by the earth. And he left 
me no word of farewell. He did not 
even warn me that he intended to 
depart. The people at the hotel 
knew nothing about him save that 
it was his custom to visit them for a 
few days each year, just before 
Christmas. They did not know his 
address—not even his bank. He 
always paid them in cash. He was 
too good a customer to offend, so 
they never pressed him for informa- 
tion. They too considered him a 
trifle unbalanced in mind. 

I was somewhat disappointed, for 
I had looked forward to spending 
my Christmas eve with him. How- 
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ever, I was young and had a strong 
taste for amusement, and money to 
gratify it, so I did not lack for distrac- 
tions. I had plenty of other inter- 
ests, and when I[ returned to college 
the colonel was already but a part 
of my confused memories of my first 
visit of any length to the metropolis. 

My college year passed unevent- 
fully. I spent my vacation in Cali- 
fornia, and returned to college in the 
fall quite as a matter of routine. I 
was now a junior. Ihad almost for- 
gotten the existence of Colonel La- 
guerre when the return of the 
Christmas holiday brought him back 
to my mind. I determined not to 
seek him out, but I must acknowl- 
edge that I looked forward to the 
possibility of meeting him again with 
a great delight. Sure enough, I had 
not been in the hotel an hour (I ar- 
rived in the evening) when his card 
was sent to my room and I was again 
in his company. He offered no ex- 
planation of his mysterious depar- 
ture the year before, and I asked for 
none. I had begun to ascribe it, as 
I did many other things about him, 
to pure eccentricity. 

Our visit together was quite un- 
eventful but very delightful. It was 
a repetition of the former affair, with 
the rescue in the park left out. He 
was always genérous, always inter- 
esting, at times astounding. He left 
as mysteriously as_ before, and 
although this time I was on the look- 
out for it I did not learn the precise 
time or the mode of his departure. 

The same experience occurred to 
me the next Christmas, and as that 
ended my college career I never ex- 
pected tosee him again. The death 
of my guardian and only relative, 
however, left me free to choose the 
place of my abode, and like most 
young men of moderate fortune and 
few relatives I chose New York. 
There I went into business, prosper- 
ing very well for a young man and a 
man who really did not need to do 
so. When the holidays returned, 
back came the old longing for Col- 
onel Laguerre’s company, and at the 
proper time I called at the hotel and 
sent up my card. He wasthere, and 


again I spent four days of wonder- 
ful delight. We had become very 
good friends in the meantime and 
he understood my tastes well enough 
never to propose anything that 
would have bored me. Indeed I 
doubt if I could have been bored in 
his company. 

This sort of thing lasted until I 
was twenty seven years of age. I had 
met him regularly at Christmas time 
for nine years, and on our last meet- 
ing he had asked me to visit him. at 
his home the next autumn. I ac- 
cepted, you may be sure, with any 
amount of alacrity. He would not 
tell me where I was to be entertain- 
ed, farther than to say that if I got 
off a certain train at acertain station 
in northern New York on a certain 
day in September of the following 
year, I would be met by a convey- 
ance that would take me to his home. 

You may be sure that on that day 
in September I got off the train 
named with the most delightful 
anticipations. Nor was I disap- 
pointed. I was escorted to a hand- 
some vehicle, my traps were placed 
within it, and I was soon bowling 
along a country road of a very de- 
cent sort. I was prepared for a 
strange experience, and was there- 
fore not at all surprised to discover 
that my coachman, if such she might 
be called, was a colored woman of 
apparently great age. 

The trip was along one. In fact 
we made over thirty miles before we 
arrived at our destination. The 
scenery was grandly picturesque, 
however, and I. thoroughly enjoyed 
the ride. It was quite dark when we 
drew up before a magnificent house— 
palace, I almost said—and I was re 
ceived by the colonel on his doorstep. 
He was delighted to see me, and he 
evidenced his delight by a magnificent 
dinner and a rare display of wines. 
He deluged me with attentions, and 
when we went to bed it was already 
the gray of early morning. Idid not 
wake till well in the afternoon, and 
then the colonel took me over his 
place. He had an immense tract of 
land, and it was kept in the most 
beautiful order. Everything that 
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heart could sigh for or brain invent 
was there. It was the climax of his 
eccentricities—this magnificent man- 
sion and wonderful park in the very 
heart of the northern forest. I was 
dazed by the splendor of it all, and 
finally gave up endeavoring to ex- 
press my admiration. Two things, 
in themselves commonplace under 
other circumstances, struck me as 
being more than ordinarily peculiar. 
One was the utter absence of any 
other being about the place than the 
colonel himself and the servants, and 
the other was the fact that he was 
the only male person on the vast 
estate. All the servants were old 
colored women, some of them 
hideously repulsive, and all of them 
so taciturn that I soon discovered 
that they were under instructions not 
to engage in any conversation with 
me other than that which pertained 
to their duties. 

After our tour of inspection we 
took a short drive through the moun- 
tains, and returned to the house in 
time for alate dinner. After dinner 
we passed the evening, as we had 
passed the previous one, over wine 
and cigars. He was a magnificent 
musician, and played a number of in- 
struments equally well. I myself 
am something of an amateur on the 
piano, and played his accompani- 
ments, he said, admirably. So be- 
tween music, stories of adventure, 
books, curiosities and pictures, to 
say nothing of the subtle influence 
of delicious beverages, the night 
wore away to morning before I was 
aware of it, and again the first tints 
of dawn were stealing over the 
eastern horizon before my head 
touched my pillow. This was the 
programme we followed for several 
days. I ventured toapologize for 
rising so late and staying up so often 
until such an unusual hour, but he 
reminded me that we had always 
done the like when we had met in 
New York, and that moreover it was 
his usual custom. I said no more. 

I do not know what suggested the 
idea, but at the end of the fifth day 
of my visit the thought occurred to 
me that I had been sleeping while at 
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this house of mystery fully three 
hours longer than was my custom. 
Simultaneously I remembered that 
each morning when I awoke I had 
for a few moments felt a peculiar 
sensation in my head. But I dis- 
missed the thought from my mind 
immediately. The mountain air un- 
doubtedly caused my unusually long 
slumber and the wines the peculiar 
sensation when I awoke. Neverthe- 
less the next morning when I was 
awakened the idea returned. The 
sensation in my head was becoming 
more pronounced each succeeding 
day. I,had not only been sleeping 
three hours longer than was usual 
with me, but I think I should have 
continued to sleep indefinitely had I 
not been awakened by the servants. 
Icould not dismiss the suspicion 
from my mind this time, try as I 
would. It kept returning continu- 
ally. Had I been drugged? And if 
so, for what reason ? 

I pondered the subject for a long 
time. I could imagine no motive 
whatever for such an act on the part 
of my host, and yet the next day I 
was so firmly convinced of the fact 
that I thought of little else, although 
I managed to preserve my usual 
manner when in the presence of the 
colonel. One thing was certain ; if I 
was being drugged systematically, it 
was for the purpose of keeping me in 
my room during the greater part of 
the day. I determined to stay awake 
the following night if it were in the 
bounds of possibility. I reasoned 
that my host had no right to treat 
me in such amanner. If he had any 
reason for keeping me in my room he 
might have requested me to stay 
there as a favor, and it would have 
been granted. Moreover, my curiosity 
was now aroused to its utmost pitch. 
The whole atmosphere of mystery 
surrounding the colonel and his 
mansion came back with redoubled 
effect. I had been treated unfairly. 
I would take a hand in the affair my- 
self. 

That evening I made it my pur- 
pose to drink even more than usual. 
Indeed I managed to get quite 
hilarious and to let the colonel see 








my condition. He merely smiled, 
and went on with his stories. We 
retired at the usual time, but when I 
reached my room and the colonel had 
said good night at my door I took 
from my pocket the strongest cigar I 
had been able to find in the colonel’s 
sideboard, broke it in pieces and 
swallowed it. You may be sure I 
did not sleep at all that night. 
About eight o’clock I dressed and 
made my way noiselessly to the gar- 
den. After all, I thought, what am I 
accomplishing? I am a gentleman, 
and I cannot go sneaking through 
this house like a detective. All I 
can do will be to walk in the garden, 
read the books in the library, and 
smoke, much as I would if ‘I had 
awakened at the customary hour. 
At any rate, I thought, I would enjoy 
this beautiful morning to its utmost, 
so I strolled through the garden, 
swinging a cane and humming an air 
from a light opera. 

I do not know how long Ihad been 
walking. The events that succeeded 
were so important an epoch in my 
life that I should be only too glad to 
remember their minutest details, but 
they were so unusual that I hardly 
noticed details—so full was my brain 
of the salient features. I had walked 
perhaps a hundred yards from the 
house, when- on making a sudden 
turn in- the walk I came upon the 
most beautiful picture of loveliness 
my eyes had ever rested upon, It 
was a young woman, bending slightly 
over a rose bush in order to breathe 
the fragrance of a great,blushing rose. 
She was dressed with the simplicity 
that betokens the most delicate taste. 
Her long golden hair, streaming 
down her shoulders, shone dazzlingly 
in the bright beams of the morning 
sun, her neck and bare arms were of 
the whiteness of snow, and the 
beauty of her face was so wonderful 
that I stopped short and uttered an 
involuntary exclamation of astonish- 
ment. She heard me, looked, and was 
evidently filled with fear. She made 
a movement as if to run away, when 
I stretched out my hand in the pre- 
cise manner one would to a frighten- 
ed child, and said, “ Excuse me, I did 
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not mean to alarm you.” She 
stopped, looked at me curiously a 
moment, and then said in the most 
beautiful, bell-like voice I had ever 
heard, “ What are you ?” 

Imagine such a question. I sup- 
posed she had intended to ask me 
who I was, so I answered, “I am Mr. 
Thornton, a guest here at the house 
of Colonel Laguerre.” 

“But,” she continued, with a 
puzzled expression on her face, “what 
are you—are you a man or woman ?” 

I almost laughed as I replied, “A 
man, of course.” 

“You are a man—like my father ?” 

“Yes,” I answered, “only perhaps 
a trifle younger, some forty years or 
so.” 

“Ts he not young?” she went on, 
very much as though she doubted 
my veracity. 

“T should say that he was de- 
cidedly old.” 

‘“‘ He always told me that he and I 
were about the same age,” she said. 
“T am eighteen.” 

The conversation was a trifle diffi- 
cult. I should have laughed at any 
one else who might have talked in 
this irrational manner. But from the 
moment my eyes had fallen on the 
girl, I myself had fallen under the 
spell of her beauty—I was fascinated, 
enchanted. I did not even believe 
her insane. 

“ A father would not be apt to be 
of the same age as his daughter,” I 
answered, gently. 

“TIT do not know,” she answered 
wistfully. “I know very little. 
They will not tell me anything—I 
know I must be ignorant of every- 
thing but music and art. If you are 
a man you are the only one I have 
ever seen in my life excepting 
father.” 

Here was the explanation of the 
whole mystery. It was merely one 
of the colonel’s many eccentricities. 
He was bringing his daughter up in 
absolute ignorance of the world— 
undoubtedly with the intention of 
securing to her that happiness that 
had never been vouchsafed to him, 
I saw it all ataglance. And he even 


did not wish me to meet her—and he 
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often called me the only man in the 
world he cared for. 

It occurred to me at once that the 
only honorable thing for me to do 
was to retire again to my room and 
think no more of the myst: sy I had 
so easily solved. But—I was already 
under the powerful spell of love. I 
could not have been torn from that 
spot by anything less than superior 
muscular force. I was spell bound. 
For half an hour we stood there ten 
feet apart, staring at each other, and 
talking at intervals of things that 
were of so little importance that I do 
not remember.a word we said. It 
was on some commonplace subject— 
the flowers, I think—but all that time 
love was pouring its delicious happi- 
ness into my heart and into hers. 1 
knew it ina moment. I read it in 
her eyes. I sawit in the blush on 
her cheek, I heard it in her sigh. It 
was ecstasy. Then came the fear of 
being discovered, and the greater 
fear of being banished from the 
presence of this peerless woman, I 
knew it was wrong, but I could not 
help it. I asked her to meet me at 


the same spot the next morning. 
She was delighted, and promised 
with the unfeigned pleasure of a 


child. I put out my hand to bid her 
good by—with the same simplicity she 
held her face up to me to be kissed. You 
may imagine the delirium in which I 
went back to my room. 

If the colonel noticed anything 
strange in my demeanor that after- 
noon he did not let me know it. 
How he could have helped seeing 
my ecstatic happiness, though, I can- 
not understand. I seemed to beina 
dream. I feigned the usual delight 
in the entertainment he offered, but 
in reality the waiting for the next 
morning was exquisite torture. No 
opiate in the world could have made 
me sleep that night. I was ready 
for the rendezvous hours before the 
appointed time. Again I went tothe 
garden, and again we met. We talk- 
ed of nothing, and yet we managed 
to talk all the time. I doubt if either 
knew what the other was saying. 
Our souls were communing—what 
cared we for the commonplace 
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thoughts of the brain? We parted 
with a kiss as we hac done before, 
and again the colonel seemed to 
notice nothing unusual in m 

actions. Now the terrible doubts of 
love began to harass me. How 
could I ever obtain the consent of 
the colonel to a union with his 
daughter? Howcould I ever explain 
my apparent treachery? If he for- 
bade my seeing her, how could I live 
without her? All these fears and 
a thousand others tormented me 
at one moment, while the bliss of 
love would crowd them out at 
another. Icould not make up my 
mind what to do. 

It was on the fourth morning of my 
wooing that the great secret of love 
(a secret that is ever no secret) burst 
from my lips like a torrent from the 
mountains. I clasped her in my 
arms and told her I loved her. She 
clung to me likeachiid. Iasked her 
if she loved me. She nodded her 
head with the sweetest action of a 
modest woman. I asked her to 
marry me. 

“Marry you?” she asked with a 
little questioning surprise. 

“ Yes—be my wife.” 

“Cana woman be married more 
than once?” she asked innocently. 

“What!” I exclaimed. “You are 
not already married?” .- 

“She is my wife!” said a terrible 
voice from behind me. I was 
thunderstruck—paralyzed. I turned 
and looked. It was Colonel La- 
guerre. There was the light of a 
demon in his eyes, and the pain of a 
great agony on his wrinkled features. 
In his hand he held a revolver that 
was pointed at me. I did not care. 
Death after that would have been 
only too welcome. I bowed my 
head. ‘Goon and shoot,” I said. 
Then I waited. 

He did not shoot. After a few 
moments that seemed like ages to 
me, he said in a voice that was 
actually calm, ‘ What explanation 


' have you to offer for this, Harold?” 


“None,” I answered, “except that 
I thought she was your daughter, for 
she called you father, and that I love 
her.” 
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He turned to her. “ Madelle,” he 
said, and there was again the tremor 
of a great agony in his voice, “do 
you love this man?” 

“Yes,” she said quietly. Her 
head was bowed beneath the tempest 
of new emotions that must have swept 
over her. I, too, could not raise my 
eyes to look at the colonel. There 
was another short interval of silence, 
and then I heard his feet crunching 
the sand of the walk. He was mov- 
ing* away. I looked up. He was 
returning to the house, weeping. 
Madelle and I parted without a word. 
I, too, returned to the house, and, 
seating myself in a chair in the 
library, tried to collect my scattered 
senses. 

I must have been sitting there 
more than two hours when one of the 
servants handed me a letter. Almost 
mechanically I broke open the en- 
velope and drew out aclosely written 
sheet. It was from the colonel and 
read as follows: 


“My Dear HaAro_p: 

“T ama man who makes few ex- 
planations. Perhaps I owe one to 
you and to her. Let me make it to 
you, for the story should reach her 
ears only from your lips. It is un- 
necessary to go into details. Love 
ruined my life, as it had ruined the 
life of my mother before me. In 
turn it made my wife miserable, and 
again it ruined the life of my 
daughter. It has made my long life 
an unending torture. I detest the 
thought of it. It is the evil that 
causes nine tenths of the unhappi- 
ness in this poor world of weari- 
ness and sorrow. 

“More than twenty years ago I 
made the place that you see here 
my home. At that time I had not 
given up the world entirely. But I 
wished a place where I could retire 
occasionally and be miserable alone. 
Several years later, I rescued this 
child from poverty and disgrace— 
this child Madelle. I took her from 
the arms of a drunken mother, 
brought her here and brought her 
up to the beautiful womanhood you 
have so easily loved. As she grew up 
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she entered into my heart as 
nothing ever had before. I wor- 
shiped her—but merely as a father. 
I did everything that mortal man can 
do to make her happy. And the 


‘greatest of all the things that I did 


was to prevent her from knowing 
anything whatever about the great 
world, and especially about that un- 
happy passion that men call ‘love.’ 
As she ripened into womanhood the 
desire to prevent her learning the 
power that binds men to women, and 
both to misery, became, I almost 
fear,a mania, and inorder to prevent 
even the possibility of any man 
awakening the spirit of love in her 
pure heart I had the ceremony of 
the church performed between us. 
She has been my wife in name only. 
She did not even know what the cere- 
mony meant. It was all useless. 
All my hopes, cherished for years, 
have been swept away, as it were, at 
a single stroke. You, the first man _ 
she ever met other than myself, have 
changed it all,and in this my hour 
of death P 

“Death!” I 
does he mean?” 

“—_-T am commencing to believe 
that after all perhaps I was wrong. 
Perhaps, as they have often said— 
they the men whom I have fought 
and bled for and the women I have 
suffered for—perhaps I am a trifle 
insane. 

“At any rate, take her. She is 
yours. She is the most magnificent 
woman in the world, and I say it 
who have known them all in every 
court, in every society, in every walk 
of life. And I—I will make one 
more great sacrifice for love. I will 
die for it. When you read this I 
shall be dead. It will be too late for 
you to interpose to thwart me in 
my determination. 

“T leave her all my fortune and I 
leave you her. You ought to be 
happy, if any two people in this 
world ever were. 

“ Farewell, 
“JEAN LAGUERRE.” 


“ What 


thought. 


I alarmed the household at once. 
I was already too late, as the colonel’s 
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admit. But oh, the happiness that 
has come from it! I have often 
wondered if the angels do not envy 
me—and Madelle? Well, Madelle 
kisses me as I write these words. Is 
not that enough? 


farewell letter had said. The strange 
old man was dead when we found 
him. 


And that is the story of my woo- 
ing—a remarkable 


one, you will 





A LITTLE MAID. 


I. 


I USED to know a little maid, 

A blossom fair, 
With eyes a laughing, brownish shade, 
With lips that seemed for kisses made, 
And finer than an old brocade 

Her silken hair. 


II. 


Her frowns and smiles she threw on all 
Like an expert, 
And though but ten years old, and small, 
A host of courtiers she could call, 
To hold her fan, her glove, or shawl, 
The little flirt ! 


IIT. 


I used to be her willing slave, 
Ah, happy lot! 
She scolded, did I misbehave ; 
Then turned at once and quite forgave, 
Because she had some boon to crave, 
The cunning tot! 


IV. 


And we were just as chummy then 
As chums could be. 

Often do I remember when 

She wished that I were only ten, 

Because, she said, she hated men— 
All men but me! 


V. 


But time passed by, and year by year 
We both have aged. 

She’s now eighteen, or very near, 

A reigning belle, calm and severe ; 

Then, too, what makes it seem more queer, 
She is engaged. 


VI. 


Sometimes I wonder if she thinks 
Of days when she 
And I were mates in childish jinks. 
Ah, no! she’s now a frozen sphinx ; 
And she’s engaged, the little minx, 
Engaged to me! 
Sam S. Stinson. 
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EW YORK has 
as yet advanced 
but little claim 
to rank as an art 
center. Inthe not 
distant past, in- 
deed, there could 
be found only a 
very slender 
foundation for 
the support of 
such a preten- 
sion. But in re- 
cent years the ar- 
tistic advance- 
ment of the me- 

tropolis has been both multiform and 
rapid. The immense accumulation 
of wealth, which has given her so 
tremendous a financial preponder- 
ance among the cities of the new 
world, has made her the focus of 
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ART. 


Stuart Johnson. 


the nascent energies of American 
artists, and has drawn into her pos- 
session a large and increasing store 
of the works of contemporary and 
even classical foreign masters. A 
time will surely come when New 
York, the social and_ intellectual 
capital of the western hemisphere, 
will occupy a rank in the artistic 
world not unworthy to be compared 
with that of Paris, London, Dres- 
den, Munich, Rome, Florence, or any 
of the old world cities made famous 
by their art treasures. 

Already she has much to which, 
notwithstanding the sneers of en- 
vious rivals or unpatriotic detractors, 
she may fairly point with pride. It 
is the fashion to charge her with 
soulless utilitarianism, and _ with 
lamentable lack of public’ spirit, 
and yet art is becoming more and 
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‘SON THE OLD SOD,” 


Presented to the Metropolitan Museum of Art by Dr. William Carr, 


more anelement of her citizens’ col- 
lective and individual lives, and the 
knowledge and the appreciation of 
that which is good in architecture, 
painting, and sculpture are being 
more and diffused among her people. 

To such great public collections 
as those of the Louvre or the Luxem- 
bourg, which have been powerful 
factors in fixing the high standards 
of Parisian art, New York cannot as 
yet show anything fully comparable. 
But in the Metropolitan Museum she 
has an institution which, though a 
mere infant in years, has grown with 
wonderful rapidity, and today in- 
cludes a wealth of exhibits of the 
greatest interest and importance. 

It is not twelve years since the 
present museum was opened, and 
but ten more since the earliest steps 
were taken toward its organization. 


BY WILLIAM MAGRATH. 


It owed its inception to 
the disinterested efforts 
of a number of public 
spirited New Yorkers— 
artists and art patrons, 
and during the first years 
of its existence it was 
maintained entirely by 
voluntary subscriptions. 
Its collections, which 
were then, of course, 
scanty enough, were or- 
iginally housed on Fifth 
Avenue. between [ifty 
Third and Fifty Fourth 
Streets, and afterward in 
the Douglass mansion on 
West Fourteenth Street. 
In 1880 they were re- 
moved to their present 
quarters, erected for 
them by the municipal 
park department, and 
forming part of a still 
larger mass of buildings 
to be completed in the 
future. Tlere they have 


grown immensely in ex- 
tent and value. So rapid, 


indeed, has been their ex- 
pansion that it might 
have been wellifa stricter 
supervision had been ex- 
ercised over the acces- 
sions to the museum, 
Some of the departments might be 
strengthened by pruning and _ revi- 
sion, their level of merit being very 
uneven, 

The museum as it now stands is a 
two story building about two hun- 
dred feet square, of red brick with 
light sandstone trimmings. The 
lower floor contains six large halls, 
with a few smaller rooms and 
alcoves, which are mainly, but by no 
means entirely, devoted to anti- 
quities. The hall first entered by the 
visitor is occupied by casts of 
ancient sculpture, most of which is 
Greek, though there are two series 
of Assyrian friezes, from the palaces 
of the monarchs who ruled Nineveh 
twenty eight centuries ago. 

On the right of this hall is one 
mostly filled with cases of Egyptian 
antiquities, including several re- 
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CAST OF THE CHORAGIC MONUMENT OF LYSI- 
CRATES, AT ATHENS. 


markably perfect and ornate mum- 
mies, disentombed by the famous 
Egyptologist Maspero. Continuing 
the circuit of the museum in this 
direction, we pass through a row 


of piers into a small apartment de- 
voted to antique terra cottas and 


more Egyptian relics, and then, 


beyond a stair case, into a_ halt 
of statuary,. bronzes, and inscript- 
ions. This last is separated by 
piers from the large central hall of 
architectural casts. By turning to 
the left from the entrance of the 
museum, instead of to the right, this 
hall may be reached through a hall 
of glass and ancient pottery, a room 
occupied by musical instruments 
and carved wood, and a hall of 
modern sculptures. 

The collections in these divisions 
are so extensive that they can no 
more be described within the limits 
of a magazine article than they can 
be adequately inspected during a 
stroll through the museum, The 
cases of Egyptian, Phoenician, Greek, 
and Roman glass in the hall of glass 
and pottery are worthy of especial 
note, forming as they do one of the 
finest extant gatherings of the kind. 
The pottery is less remarkable, and 
its value has been impugned by 
charges of undue liberties taken in 
“restoring ” defective specimens. In 
the same hall, upon iron standards 
with swinging leaves, are exhibited 
some admirable antique laces. 

To most visitors the hall of archi- 





‘THE REPRIMAND,” BY JOHAN G. VIBERT. 


In the Catharine Lorillard Wolfe coliection. 
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““THE LAST TOKEN,” ‘' LOST,” AND ‘* THE SHULAMITE WOMAN,” 


A group of gems in the Catharine Lorillard Wolfe collection. 


tectural casts is the most interesting 
division of the lower floor. Here 
are displayed two notable paintings, 
both of great size—Hans Makart’s 
“Diana’s Hunting Party,” and 
Benjamin Constant’s “ The Emperor 
Justinian and his Ministers.” In the 
center of the hall is a cast of the 
beautiful carved stone pulpit in the 
cathedral of Sienna, executed by 
Niccolo Pisano in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. West of this stands a repro- 
duction of another masterpiece of its 
kind—the shrine of St. Sebald, in 
the church of that saint at Niirem- 
berg. Thiselaborate Gothic canopy 
of bronze, with its figures of the 
twelve Apostles and twelve fathers 


of the church, and a somewhat in- 
congruous addition of cupids and 
sea monsters, was modeled by Peter 
Vischer of Niiremburg and his sons, 
in 1519. On the north side of the 
hall is a diminutive copy of the 
facade of Notre Dame, constructed 
upon a scale one twentieth as large 
as the actual dimensions of the 
famous old Parisian cathedral. To 
the east is a miniature model of the 
Parthenon—not in its present ruined 
condition, but perfect as in the days 
of Pericles. The real size of the 
great Athenian temple is shown by 
some of the neighboring casts of 
afew of its architectural details. 
Another classical model is that of 
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MODEL OF THE PARTHENON AT ATHENS, 


In the Hall of Architectural Casts. 


Lysicrates’s monument to commemo- 
rate his term as Choragus. 

The upper floor of the museum 
consists of eight galleries, two of 
which lie together in each corner of 
the building, and several transverse 
galleries and smallerrooms. Of the 
eight chief galleries, seven are filled 
with paintings; the other divisions 
are assigned to drawings, etchings, 
and water colors, to gold plate and 
gems, oriental porcelains, American 


antiquities, and memorials of Revo- 
lutionary heroes. 

Painting, the 
beautiful of all 


chiefest and most 
the arts, counts 
around her shrine more devotees 
than those who worship any of her 
sister goddesses. The gaileries whose 
walls are hung with the canvases 
of old and modern masters consti- 
tute the museum’s foremost attrac- 
tion. The display is a more than 
creditable one. During its brief ex- 
istence it has outgrown others of 
greater age and prestige. If the 
splendid examples already set by 
public spirited donors are followed 
in coming years, as they should be, 
the present galleries will become the 
nucleus of a collection worthy of the 
future greatness of the western 
metropolis. 

The museum has now a numberof 
the very best and finest works of the 
modern French artists, with a few 
specimens of other schools, and a 
considerable showing of old masters. 
The towering names of medieval 
Italian art—Raphael, Titian, Cor- 
reggio—are not represented. The 


few extant works of these 
most famous of all paint- 
ers are so jealously guar- 
ded by their present pos- 
sessors that very few of 
them, probably, will ever 
cross the Atlantic. But 
the museum can show, 
among its own canvases 
and those loaned to it fo1 
exhibition, fine specimens 
of Rubens, Rembrandt 
and Velasquez, and a 
Murillo, besides Cuyp, 
Teniers, Van Dyck, and 
lesser masters. 

The first gallery entered from the 
stairway will probably be that 
designated by the letter Y, in the 
northeast corner of the museum, Its 
contents are old paintings, chiefly 
Dutch and Flemish, loaned to 




















STATUETTE OF ATHENE. 


In the Hall of Ancient Statuary. 
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the museum for exhibition. 
Here are Rubens’s portrait of 
his second wife, the girl of 
sixteen whom he married when 
he was fifty three, and Ten- 
iers’s “Temptation of St. 
Anthony.” The French school 
of the last century is repre- 
sented by Greuze’s “ Study of 
a Head”; British art of the 
same period by a large por- 
trait group by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds; and American, by 
Gilbert Stuart’s well known 
portrait of Washington. For 
this picture the father of his 
country sat several times, and 
among the many and curi- 
ously different likenesses of 
the First President this has 
been generally accepted as the 
most authentic. The adjoin- 
ing gallery (X) is occupied by 
paintings, some of which are 
the property of the museum, 
while others are merely loaned 
to it. Among the former are 
Brozik’s large canvas, “ Chris- 


topher Columbus at the court 


of Ferdinand and _ Isabella,’ 
presented by Mr. Morris K. 
Jesup; Bastien LePage’s strik- 
ing “Joan of Arc,” presented 
in 1889 by Mr. Erwin Davis; 
Alexander’s portrait of Walt 
Whitman, and a portrait of 
a lady, painted and given to 
the museum by Mr. William 
M. Chase. The loaned paint- 
ings are subject to change and 
rearrangement from time to time, 
and the museum’s new season (which 
opens on the 3rd of November) may 
see some important additions. The 
most notable exhibits of the past 
season were Alma Tadema’s “ Read- 
ing Homer,” a fine and characteristic 
example of this British artist’s work, 
loaned by Mr. Henry G. Marquand ; 
Bierstadt’s “ Donner Lake”; a pas- 
toral scene in southern England, by 
George H. Boughton, and four fine 
Rembrandts, the property of Mr. H. 
O. Havemeyer. 

In Gallery O, in the southeast 
corner of the museum, is the Mar- 
quand collection of old masters, 


‘SGRAZIELLA,” BY JULES LEFEBVRE. 


In the Catharine Lorillard Woife collection. 


containing some fine portraits by 
two of the greatest of all portrait 
painters—Velasquez and Rem- 
brandt. There is a Turner here, one 
of the very few in America, but it 
is a rather poor and badly faded 
specimen of the great English color- 
ist’s landscapes. 

Crossing to the west side of the 
museum, in the two galleries of the 
Catherine Lorillard Wolfe collection 
and the two galleries of modern 
masters the chief gems of the 
museum’s pictorial exhibit are to be 
found. Miss Wolfe’s bequest of the 
gathering that bears her name was 
indeed a munificent one. Besides 
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64 QUARTETTE,” BY WILLIAM T. DANNAT. 


Presented to the Metropolitan Museum by Mrs Dannat. 


about a hundred and fifty canvases, 
many of them of high value, she left, 
at her death in 1887, an endowment 
of $200,000, to provide for the main- 
tenance and future increase of the 
collection. All of its pictures are 
modern, and most of them French. 
There are three Meissoniers, two 
Détailles, a Bouguereau and two 
Bonheurs, and among other names 
of the French school that figure upon 
the catalogue are those of Cabanel, 
Lefebvre, Vernet, GérOme, Vibert, 
Jules Breton, Bonnat, Schreyer, and 
Munkacsy. Then thereare examples 
of the Munich school—Piloty, his 
pupil Gabriel Max, and Kaulbach— 
besides Knaus of Diisseldorff and 
Hans Makart of Vienna. Here, too, 
are the Spanish artists Fortuny (seen 
to better advantage, however, in the 
Modern Masters Gallery) and Do- 


Sir 


mingo ; 


Frederick Leighton, 
president of the English Academy, 
and the Anglo-American George H. 


Boughton. The last named is rep- 
resented by “A Puritan Girl”—a 
a figure painted on wood; _ Sir 
Frederick by a small head, entitled 
*“ Lucia,” which is hardly a favorable 
specimen of his smooth coloring. 
The first picture in the gallery is, 
appropriately enough, Cabanel’s 
full length portrait of Miss Wolfe, 
which was painted from sittings in 
Paris in 1876. Another work of this 
artist, famed chiefly for his vortraits 
and historical pieces, is “ Tne Shula- 
mite Woman’—an imaginary em- 
bodiment of the “fair one” of the 
Song of Solomon. This latter is one 
of the group of canvases shown on 
page 149, Close beside it is Auguste 
Schenck’s “ Lost ’—a large painting 
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of sheep caught in a snowstorm in 
the mountains of Auvergne. Next 
to this, under a scene in Venice by 
the Spanish artist Rico, is the very 
striking “Last Token,” by Gabriel 
Max, The young Christian martyr 
inthe arena of a Roman amphi- 
theater—the leopards’ jaws stained 
with the blood of their last victim— 
the rose that has been dropped to her 
from above, with its hint of a 
romance —every detail of the scene 
has a tragic fascination. 

A little further on is Vibert’s 
“Startled Confessor,” a clever pic- 
ture of a priest horrified by the con- 
fession of a red frocked Spanish 
beauty. A companion to this is “The 
Reprimand,” which hangs in the ad- 
joining gallery. It is an especially 
characteristic piece, in which Vibert’s 
favorite figure, the well fed old priest, 
snuff box in hand, listens to the 
scolding administered by a peasant 
woman to her pouting daughter. 

Next to the “ Startled Confessor” 
is one of Henner’s auburn haired 
nudes—a class of subjects for which 
the artist manifests a _ peculiar 
predilection. Near this is a fine 
Détaille, a scene from Napoleon’s 
invasion of Russia in 1812, in which 
a squad of the richly uniformed 
veterans of the Emperor’s body 
guard are struggling fiercely with a 
body of unkempt Cossack horsemen. 
Beyond are Bouguereau’s “ Brother 
and Sister,” and Jules Breton’s fine 
“Religious Procession in Brittany,” 
picturing the pardon or festival of St. 
Anne de Palud. 

In the other gallery hang, side by 
side, Bonnat’s “Roman Girl at a 
Fountain,” and the well known 
picture of “The Storm,” with its 
graceful youth and maiden fleeing 
before an approaching shower. This 
was painted to Miss Wolfe’s order by 
Pierre Cot, and exhibited in the 
Salon of 1880. Not far away is 
Lefebvre’s melancholy “ Graziella,” a 
fisher maiden of Capri, gazing sea- 
ward from the rocks of her native isle. 
Near this is Kaulbach’s “Crusaders,” 
a large canvas remarkable for its 
immense elaboration and for its 
effective grouping. It is a symbolic 
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portrayal of the triumph of medizval 
Christianity. In the host gathered 
before the golden domes of Jerusalem 
are such heroes of the crusades as 
Peter the Hermit, who kneels in the 
middle foreground, Godfrey of 
Bouillon, who stands on a hill top 
and raises aloft the crown of the 
holy city, Tancred of Normandy and 
his cousin Bohemond, Prince of 
Tarentum, with troubadours, peni- 
tents, soldiers, and the mythical 
Armida and Rinaldo of Tasso’s epic. 

Separated from the Wolfe collec- 
tion byaroom filled with memorials 
of Washington, Franklin, and La- 
fayette are the so called Old West- 
ern Galleries, filled with paintings by 
modern artists. Of this gathering, 
as of the other, the chief gems are 
works of the contemporary French 
school. It contains two of that 
school’s most famous masterpieces— 
Rosa Bonheur’s great “ Horse Fair” 
and Meissonier’s “ Friedland, 1807.” 
A third painting, less renowned, per- 
haps, but no less worthy of renown, 
is Détaille’s ‘“‘ Defense of Cham- 
pigny.” 

The “ Horse Fair,” which occupies 
the entire north wall of Gallery U, 
was painted by Mlle. Bonheur in 
1852, and exhibited in the Salon of 
the following year. She offered it to 
her native town of Bordeaux for 
twelve thousand francs. The offer 
was declined, and she sold it to a 
London dealer for forty thousand 
francs. It was sent to America on 
exhibition, and purchased by the late 
A. T. Stewart, on whose death Mr. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt bought it at 
auction for $53,500, and presented it to 
the museum. The work has been en- 
graved and copied a thousand tiines, 
and is so familiar that it needs 
neither description nor eulogy. 

In the place of honor upon one of 
the side walls of the same gallery is 
“Friedland,” which was also one of 
Mr. Stewart’s pictures, and brought 
$66,000 at the sale of his collection 
in 1887, when the purchaser, Judge 
Hilton, gave it to the museum to- 
gether with Détaille’s masterpiece, 
which hangs opposite to it. Of 
“Friedland” Meissonier wrote to 
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Mr. Stewart, “‘I did not intend to 
paint a battle—I wanted to paint 
Napoleon at the zenith of his glory. 
The soldiers cry to him that they are 
his, and the impressive chief, whose 
imperial will directs the masses that 
move around, salutes his devoted 
army.” And in the execution of this 
idea, on a scale unusual for this 
painter of small canvases, Meissonier 
brought to bear all the minute exact- 
ness, the laborious attention to de- 
tails, that were peculiarly his own. 
It is said that to insure the absolute 
correctness of the dusty and trampled 
wheat beneath the feet of the horses, 
he made studies in a field of grain 
through which he had hired men to 
ride. 

On the other side of the gallery is 
the “Defense of Champigny, ” 
judged by not a few critics to be the 
strongest painting in the museum. 
In movement and interest it certain- 
ly compares not unfavorably with 
“Friedland,” while in artistic per- 
fection and historical exactitude it is 
fully equal to Meissonier’s famous 
work. The incident depicted oc- 
curred in December, 1870, when the 
invading hosts of Germany were 
closing in upon Paris. A chateau in 
the village of Champigny, on the 
Marne, is occupied by the 113th 
French regiment of the line, under 
General Faron, who stands in the 
center of the picture. Sappers are 
making embrasures in the garden 
wall, through which sharpshooters 
are opening fire upon the German 
troops advancing totheattack. The 
artist, who served as a private in the 
Garde Mobile during the siege of 
Paris, was an eye witness of the 
scene, which he has portrayed witha 
degree of vivid force that is almost 
startling. 

These three great landmarks are 
not the only notable pictures in gal- 
lery U. Fortuny’s portrait of a 
Spanish lady, presented by Mr. 
Alfred Corning Clark in 1889, is 
worthy of much more than a passing 
glance. Next to it is William T. 
Dannat’s “Quartette,” another re- 
markably strong piece of work, and 
one probably entitled to the distinc- 
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tion of being the finest painting by an 
American artist in the museum. 
William Magrath’s “On the Old 
Sod” is a characteristic canvas, and 
interesting as a venture into a field 
little touched by pictorial art. 

In the adjoining gallery V are 
Lerolle’s large canvas, “ The Organ 
Rehearsal”; Julien Dupré’s “ Bal- 
loon,” with its wondering group of 
peasant haymakers ; two good ex- 
amples from the brush of the Dutch 
painter, Josef Israels— “ Expecta- 
tion,” and “ The Bashful Suitor”; 
and Piloty’s many figured group 
representing Thusnelda, the wife of 
Arminius, led captive by Germanicus 
at his triumphal entry into Rome. 

The list of American artists of 
whose work specimens are to be 
found in the museum is quite a long 
one. Of Dannat (a New Yorker by 
birth) and of the Irish-American 


‘Magrath, mention has already been 


made. Of the rest, among the best 
are Francis D. Millet’s “A Cosy 
Corner’ and George Fuller’s “And 
She was a Witch”—both in the 
modern masters galleries. Kensett’s 
landscapes and seascapes, of which 
there are more than twenty, deserve 
notice as being among the compara- 
tively few canvases for which Ameri- 
can artists have found inspiration 
in American subjects. Most of our 
painters have gone abroad for their 
themes, as in Walter Gay’s “Les 
Fileuses,” Chapman’s “Italian Girl,” 
and Ulrich’s “Glass Blowers of 
Murano.” Does the American con- 
tinent offer nothing in the way of 
genre subjects? 

If the museum’s collections give 
evidence of the fact that American 
art is still overshadowed by that of 
Europe, they also afford gratifying 
proof of the forward strides that our 
wielders of the brush and palette 
have made, and of the advanced 
position they now hold. The de- 
velopment of a school of painting 
requires a long preparatory stage of 
national education. To that educa- 
tion no single element contributes 
more than such silent yet eloquent 
teachers as the galleries of the Metro- 
politan Museum. 








A HUNLOCK’S CREEK INCIDENT. 


By William Murray Graydon. 


[7 wasa busy day for Dalton 

Sharpe, detective. He wasshort 
of assistants, and as if that wasn’t 
enough in itself, here was a whole 
mass of fresh work thrust on his 
hands that demanded immediate 
attention; a burglary at Nanticoke, 
an attempted assassination at Wilkes- 
barre, and half a dozen cases of 
less serious import. 

But all the returns were not in yet, 
for as the detective nervously finger- 
ed his morning mail and tried to 
collect his thoughts, the door opened 
and the chief of police entered. 

“Ah, Sharpe, hard at work, are 
you? Got that Nanticoke case, I 
suppose. Here is something more 
for you. Tom Carlin broke jail last 
night and he ought to be retaken by 
all means, for he’s a bad man to run 
loose. If you discover anything, re- 
port at once, and oh, by the way, 
here is his photo, taken only a week 
or so previous to his conviction,” and 
tossing a picture on Sharpe’s desk, 
the chief hurried off, banging the 
-door behind him. 

“ Confound it, what next?” mut- 
tered Sharpe angrily, first taking 
good care to see that his superior was 
out of hearing. 

“So Tom Carlin’s loose, is he? 
Well, I think I know how to put my 
hands on him. No reward, of 
course, or I would go after him my- 
self. I'll fix him, though,” and pull- 
ing pen and paper toward him, he 
began to write rapidly. 

He filled half a sheet, blotted it 
and read it slowly aloud: 


Mr. SamvueL Crappick, Hunlock’s Creek. 


Dear Sam:—Tom Carlin is out of jail. I 
think he will lie low for a few days and 
then try to get through to his old retreat 
in the mountains. Watch the ferry and 
the mountain roads well. I inclose his 
picture. Report any news at once to 

Yours 
DALTON SHARPE, Scranton, Pa. 


“There, that’s one case off my 
hands! I believe Craddick will get 
his man, too. A pretty sharp fellow 
is Craddick.” 

Side by side on the well littered 
desk lay two photographs, one the 
likeness of Tom Carlin, the horse 
thief, the other a smiling portrait of 
the chief of police himself, which was 
wont to stand’on an easel in front of 
the detective, a constant reminder of 
his duty, but which had just been 
knocked from its perch by a collision 
with the portrait of the jail breaker. 

The detective folded the letter, 
carelessly snatched up the photo 
from his side, and sealed both up in 
a big envelope. 

“ Now then,” he said, taking out 
his watch, “I have just twenty 
minutes to mail this letter and catch 
the train for Nanticoke.” 

He jammed on his hat and hurried 
down the street, and soon was 
whirling through the suburbs of the 
city, everything forgotten save the 
magnitude of the case that was wait- 
ing at Nanticoke to be unraveled by 
his shrewdness. 

At Hunlock’s Creek that evening 
the male population, with scant ex- 
ception, was perched in various atti- 
tudes about the post office porch. 
It was the one exciting period of the 
day, for the evening mail was due, 
and beside the arrival of the Scran- 
ton and Wilkesbarre papers, there 
was always the possibility that some 
one might receive a letter, as had 
once actually happened to old Jed 
Peters, when a distant relative sent 
him a crisp dollar bill asa Christmas 
present, and Jed had generously 
stood treat at the tavern therewith. 

The train thundered past, tossing 
the mail bag neatly on the platform, 
where a dozen pair of hands eagerly 
clutched it. The postmaster was the 
focus of all eyes as he glanced over 
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the little packet of letters and pa- 
pers, and then the attention of all 
was diverted by an exclamation 
from old Abe Billjack, who was star- 
ing over his glasses at the columns 
of the Scranton /tem: 

“Jiminy, boys, do yer mind that 
. young hoss thief frum over in Cata- 
mount Valley—Tom Carlin I b’lieve 
wus his name? Waal, he bruk jail 
las’ night, an’ they ain’t caught him 
yet.” 

“No, an’ they won’t,” spoke up 
Mike Mullen, from his perch on a 
sugar barrel. “Carlin’s a hard man 
ter ketch, an’ sure if he gets back 
inter the mountains agin they’ll niver 
git him.” 

“ Well, they ought to catch him,” 
said the postmaster, coming forward, 
and with much pomp handing a let- 
ter to Sam Craddick, who was calmly 
smoking his pipe amid all the ex- 
citement. “They ought to catch 
him, I say, for I’ve no doubt it was 
Carlin what stole that sorrel mare of 
mine last fall.” 

This oracular assertion fell flat on 
the audience. A far more import- 
ant problem was monopolizing their 
attention, and with eager, furtive 
glances they watched Craddick as 
he broke the seal and glanced over 
the contents of his letter. Then, as 
he calmly folded it up and stowed 
it away in one of his capacious 
pockets, each man struck an attitude 
of breathless attention. 

Craddick, however, smoked on in 
silence, vouchsafing no gratification 
to their curiosity, and a deepsilence, 
engendered by a personal feeling of 
wounded dignity on the part of each 
man, pervaded the gathering, while 
Abe Billjack, behind the shelter of 
his paper, gave utterance to a sig- 
nificant “ humph” that conveyed a 
more eloquent meaning than many 
words. 

Presently Craddick leisurely 
knocked the ashes from his pipe and 
walked away, and Bill Jeffries, ap- 
prised by a little signal that had 
escaped the attention of the rest, got 
up and followed him. They walked 
down the road a few paces, and then 
Craddick said, abruptly : 
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“Who runs the ferry at night, Bill, 
you or your son?” 

“Why, I run her nights mostly,” 
replied Jeffries; “an’ Dick, he looks 
arter it in daytime.” 

“That’s all right, then,” went on 
Craddick. “I have a little work for 
you. Bill, you heard them fellers in 
there talkin’ about Tom Carlin? 
Well, I want you to watch the ferry- 
boat, fur I believe he will try ter 
come across in a day or so. You see 
he ain’t known in these parts, an’ if 
he follers the creek up he can git 
right back to his home. It’s the 
only safe way to go, an’ he knows 
that well, you kin bet. He’ll be sure 
to come at night, too. I’d look after 
it myself, but I hev ter go down to 
Catawissa tomorrow. If you ketch 
him you'll git a tenner, mebbe. 
Here’s the picture of him just sent 
down from Scranton, so you'll know 
who ter look for.” 

Jeffries carefully thrust the photo- 
graph into a pocket of his greasy 
coat. 

“ All right, Sam,” he said eagerly. 


~ “T’ll hev my peepers open, an’ if the 


feller what looks like this pictur 
comes along, why down he goes, you 
kin bet.” 

“Not too rough, though, Bill,” 
said Craddick. “Of course if you 
kin kind o’ stun him, an’ then ram a 
gag in his mouth, an’ tie him, all 
right. If you should belucky enough 
to git him, just stow him away in 
that shanty of yours till I come back. 
You see some of the fellers round. 
here might be a leetle inclined ter 
loose him. Hunlock ain’t much fer 
morals, yer know. Good night now, 
an’ don’t forgit what I’ve told you.” 

Craddick turned back and Bill 
shambled on down toward the river. 

For years and years past the ferry 
across the Susquehannaat Hunlock’s 
Creek had been run by Bill Jeffries, 
who was a big, ungainly mountain- 
eer of a decidedly jolly temperament, 
and with a strong taste for tobacco 
and whisky. He was an old crony 
of Craddick’s, whose claim to mon- 
opolizing the detective work of the 
village was based on the fact that he 
had been wont in times past to serve 
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on a Sheriff’s posse, and had seen 
some lively work with Molly Ma- 
guires and turbulent coal miners. 

Jeffries seated himself on a rock 
along the river edge and watched 
the sun go down. The chance of 
earning ten dollars was a dazzling 
prospect to him. He figured up on 
his fingers the amount of whisky it 
would purchase, and in fact from 
dwelling on it so long he began to 
regard the reward as already in 
hand. 

He entered the shanty, where his 
son Dick, a strapping fellow of thirty, 
was sleeping soundly after the labors 
of the day, and produced a whisky 
bottle from the closet. It was half 
full, and under ordinary circum- 
stances Jeffries would have touched 
it lightly, knowing it would have to 
last him till the close of the week; 
but his prospective wealth loomed 
up bright before him, so he indulged 
in a generous pull. Then with great 
care he gathered up from different 
parts of the shanty a couple of old 
ropes and a hickory bludgeon, and 
with his pocket knife fashioned a gag 
from part of an old cast off shoe. 
The contents of the bottle all this 
time were going down, and when 
the preparations were all completed, 
Jeffries was in a state of hilarious 
excitement. 

About dark the old bell across the 
river rang loudly, and picking up 
his lantern he ran down and shoved 
off the boat. While it moved slowly 
across, he made a minute study of 
the photograph. 

“Derned if Carlin ain’t a reglar 
dude,” he remarked to himself, as he 
shoved the picture back in his 
pocket. 

His passengers proved to be a 
noisy gang of miners from Nanti- 
coke,and the impudent scrutiny which 
each man received from Jeffries and 
his lantern came near provoking a 
disturbance, but a couple of bottles 
were freely circulated through the 
crowd and the war cloud vanished. 

All was stillafter that. Very little 
traveling was done at night, and 
Jeffries sat in front of his shanty, 
smoking and drinking by turns. 
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It was far into the night and all 
was quiet. Off to the east the elec- 
tric lights of Nanticoke made a 
silvery blotch on the sky, while in 
the direction of the dam a stray 
gleam shone out hereand there from 
the host of anchored canal boats. 
Suddenly, breaking abruptly on the 
air, came a vigorous peal of the bell, 
and the echo vibrated along the 
mountains. 

Jeffries started up, and then, mov- 
ed by a sudden impulse, he woke 
Dick and summoned him to the 
boat. On the way across he tried 
to explain things to him, but it is 
safe to say that Dick derived little 
light from his father’s incoherent 
and disconnected statements. 

As the boat scraped on the oppos- 
ite landing a tall, well built man 
stepped briskly on board without a 
word. A heavy mustache shaded 
his mouth, and a soft hat was pulled 
carelessly over his forehead. Jeffries 
pushed the boat back into the cur- 
rent, and then hesitated an instant. 
The desired chance came at once. 

“ Hold your light here a moment, 
till I see what time it is,” said the 
stranger, pulling a watch from his 
pocket. 

At a signal from Jeffries, Dick 
held the lantern close up to the 
man’s face, and his features were 
revealed distinctly in the strong 
light. 

“ By thunder, if that ain’t Carlin 
himself,” muttered Jeffries, half 
aloud. ‘“ Same mustache, same eyes. 
Can’t be no mistake.” 

Trembling with excitement, he 
picked up the bludgeon, and, as Dick 
walked back to his seat in the stern, 
and the stranger turned and looked 
up the river, he darted quickly be- 
hind him and dealt a heavy blow at 
his head. 

The ferryman was too intoxicated 
to aim well, and the club, just graz- 
ing the man’s head, came down with 
considerable force on his shoulder. 
He staggered and wheeled round 
with acry, and like a flash Jeffries 
leaped upon him, and they came to- 
gether with acrash. Dick sprang to 
his feet, fully persuaded that his 
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father had gone mad, or had turned 
highway robber. 

“Help! Dick! Help!” Jeffries 
cried, as he struggled with his cap- 
tive, and then, as Dick only stood 
still in helpless wonder, he shouted 
angrily: “You blamed fool! It’s 
Tom Carlin, the hoss thief ; thar’s 
ten dollars if we git him!” 

At this the man made a desperate 
effort to cry out, but Jeffries had his 
brawny hands wrapped around his 
throat, and as Dick, dimly compre- 
hending the true state of affairs, 
rushed up with the ropes, Jeffries 
rammed the gag into the captive’s 
mouth, and then, in spite of his ter- 
rific struggles, they bound him hand 
and foot, and placed him in a corner 
of the boat. 

While this was going on, the boat, 
with no one to guide it, had slowly 
slipped back along the wire, for the 
current had a strong sweep, and 
when Jeffries rose, perspiring and 
breathless from the struggle, he 
found himself within a foot of the 
shore. With an imprecation he 


grabbed the pole, but before he 
could use it, a man sprang from the 
bank and landed beside him. 
Jeffries jumped back in alarm. 
“ Plague on yer impudence !” he ex- 
claimed. 
The stranger smiled. 


He was a 
slim young fellow, with a pale, 
smooth face, and a faded coat was 
buttoned close about his throat. 

“T didn’t mean ter scare yer, pard- 
ner,” he said. “I live down at 
Shickshinny, an’ I’m just goin’ home 
to see the family. Been workin’ up 
at the dam.” 

“All right,” Jeffries said, gruffly. 
“ Sit right down thar, an’ I’ll take 
you over in a jiffy.” 

The stranger obeyed instructions 
until they reached the middle of the 
river, and then hecoolly walked over, 
picked up the lantern, and before 
Jeffries could stop him was looking 
curiously down at the captive. He 
gave a momentary start as the rays 
of the light fell on the man’s face, 
and then, observing the gag thrust 
between his lips, he bent over him 
with a smile. 
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Jeffries was boiling with rage. 

“Keep away from there !” he cried 
angrily. “That’s Tom Carlin, the 
horse thief, what escaped from jail. 
We just nabbed him a little while 
ago. An’ yer needn’t go spreadin’ 
it about ther neighborhood, either,” 
he added. 

“Tom Carlin, is it?” 
stranger, with an odd 
“Why, so it is; so it iss He’s a 
bad man, too, I kin tell you. If you 
take my advice you'll keep them 
ropes fastened tight; an’ what’s 
more, don’t take that gag out. You 
see he might alarm the village an’ 
git some friends terhelp him, Keep 
it tight till yer land him safe at 
Scranton.” And with a nod and a 
cheery good night, the stranger 
stepped off the boat as it landed, and 
vanished in the darkness. 

Jeffries and his son, with much ex- 
ertion and many pauses to rest, 
carried their prisoner up the bank 
and laid him tenderly on a pile of 
straw in a corner of the shanty. 

“He’s mighty well got up for a 
hoss thief,” remarked Dick, observ- 
ing the neat brown suit, the soft hat, 
and the linen collar and tie. 

“T reckon he stole ’em,” said 
Jeffries. “ He’s a mighty mean look- 
in’ chap, ain’t he?” 

The captive glared unutterable 
things out of his dark eyes while this 
interesting conversation was carried 
on, and tugged fiercely at his bonds. 
The remainder of the night they sat 
up and watched him by the light of a 
tallow dip; and when dawn came 
creeping over the river and daylight 
stole into the little shanty, Jeffries 
and Dick were sound asleep on the 
floor, the former dreaming of a hand- 
ful of bright silver dollars, while the 
captive, still awake and suffering 
untold mental and physical agonies, 
lay helpless i in his corner. 

* * * 

The morning train brought down 
two blue coated officers, who created 
quite a stir as they strutted along 
the street tothe HunlockInn. Their 
entry there seemed to terrify the 
proprietor, who assuredly must have 
had a bad conscience, and he could 


said the 
chuckle. 


” 
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hardly find voice to reply when the 
officers inquired if the chief of police 
was there. 

They fingered their clubs nervously 
when the innkeeper disclaimed all 
knowledge of that gentleman, and 
held a whispered conference for a 
moment, while the assembled popu- 
lation of the village gathered 
curiously about the door. As they 
passed out into the crowd, Craddick, 
who had for some reason postponed 
his trip to Catawissa, hurried up 
from the direction of the river, with 
Bill Jetfries reeling unsteadily behind 
him. He hailed the officers briskly, 
and forced his way through the 
crowd. 

“ Lookin’ for Tom Carlin, are you?” 
he said in a triumphant voice. 

“ Well, not exactly,” spoke up one 
of the officers. “The chief of police 
came down here last night and left 
word for us to follow on the morning 
train. Do you know anything about 
him ?” 

“No, I don’t,” said Craddick. 
“But I'll tell you what I do know, 
I’ve got Tom Carlin, the horse thief, 


tied up safe and sound down here in 
Bill Jeffries’s shanty, an’ if you’ll come 
down I'll hand him right over ter 
you.” 

This amazing piece of news nearly 
deprived the audience of breath fora 
moment, and then with a shout the 


procession started for the river, 
headed by Craddick and the two 
stern faced officers with drawn clubs, 
while poor Jeffries, whose limbs re- 
fused to carry him straight, brought 
up the rear in company with a one 
legged miner and two or three village 
curs, who barked furiously at the 
unwonted excitement. 

They swept proudly around the 
bend and down the rude path to the 
shanty, whose rickety door was held 
wide open by Dick. With imposing 
step they crossed the portal, while 
Craddick savagely motioned the 
crowd back. The interior was dark, 
but Dick flung open the shutters at 
the opposite side of the room, and as 
the light streamed in and revealed 
the captive in the corner, an ominous 
pause occurred. 
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‘“‘There’s your prisoner ; take him,” 
said Craddick in a pompous voice. 

The officers were staring intently 
at the captive, and the expression on 
their faces sent a cold chill down 
Craddick’s spine. Then they rushed 
across the room, cut the man’s bonds, 
extracted the gag from his mouth, 
and tenderly lifted him to his feet. 

Craddick watched this proceeding 
with amazement and with some mis- 
givings also, for this was the first 
view he had had of the prisoner him- 
self. 

“Ain’t that 
stammered. 

“No! You brainless idiot,” cried 
one of the officers, “this is the 
chief of police!” 

Realizing the awful blunder that 
had been committed, Craddick bolt- 
ed for the door and ran plump into 
Jeffries, who wore a maudlin smile in 
anticipation of his well earned re- 
ward. 

“ Arrest those scoundrels, both of 
them,” cried the chief in a voice 
tremulous with rage, and in an in- 
stant they were seized, Jeffries mak- 
ing an indignant but feeble resis- 
tance. 

“Now the younger villain, don’t 
lose him,” continued the chief, but 
Dick had made good his escape in 
the confusion. 

The chief’s anger was terrible to 
witness, and it was with difficulty 
that he kept his hands off Jeffries. 
Outside the crowd were shouting 
loudly and beating on the door. 

Craddick stared about him stupid- 
ly for a few seconds, and thrust his 
hand into Jeffries’s coat pocket and 
pulled out the photograph. He 
scanned it briefly and then held it up 
in triumph before the chief. 

“ There,” he cried. ‘“ There’s the 
picture Detective Sharpe sent down 
here for a likeness of Tom Carlin, 
an’I give it to Jeffries an’ told him 
to watch the ferry and nab his man 
if he happened along. I kinder 
thought it was queer for a horse 
thief to have brass buttons on his 
coat, but I didn’t count on Sharpe 
makin’ a mistake like this.” 

The chief gazed solemnly at his 


Tom Carlin?” he 
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own likeness for a moment, and then, 
gritting his teeth, uttered a few brief 
remarks that would have pierced 
Detective Sharpe’s soul like hot lead, 
had he been present. Then he shook 
his fist in Jeffries’s face. 

“You hot headed fool,” he ex- 
claimed angrily. “Do you know 
who that man was that came over in 
your boat last night? It was Tom 
Carlin himself. If you had knocked 
him down instead of me you would 
have made a hundred dollars,” and 
overcome by the memory of Carlin’s 
cheeky effrontery, the chief stamped 
passionately up and down the room. 

No blame was really attached to 
these men, and he reluctantly order- 
ed them to be released, and then 
limped painfully to the station, for 
Carlin of course was safe in his 
mountain retreat by this time. 

Hearing accidentally that the 


escaped prisoner had been seen lurk- 
ing along the river, and knowing 
Sharpe to be busy on the Nanticoke 
case, the chief had concluded to run 
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down to Hunlock’s Creek himself, 
and had purposely taken the op- 
posite side of the river, only to fall a 
victim to Jeffries and his club. 

When the astute detective return- 
ed to his duties the following morn- 
ing, he had barely time to observe 
Carlin’s picture perched on the easel 
when he was summoned to the chief’s 
apartment, whence an hour later he 
emerged a sadder and a wiser man. 
He is taking a Western trip now, and 
another detective fills his place. 

Jeffries still yearns for his ten dol- 
lars, and indignantly asserts that he 
earned it, but Craddick always re- 
fers him to the chief of police for his 
pay, much to the amusement of the 
loungers at the Hunlock’s Creek 
post office, who discuss the affair 
nightly. 

As to the chief himself, deep down 
in his heart he cherishes the hope of 
some day laying his hands on Tom 
Carlin, for the remembrance of the 
circumstances under which they last 
met is an ever present humiliation. 
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SEE, on the Dial of the past 

The noonday sun looks fiercely down; 
No tell tale shadow does it cast 

To warn us that the time has flown. 


And so I trust in future years 
No shadow from the midday skies 


Will cross our life. 


Love hath no fears 


And love cares not how swift time flies. 


The ivy with its tender hold 
Hath wound the Dial all about— 
And so Love’s canopy of gold 
Will shut Time’s passing shadows out. 


Flavel Scott Mines, 
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by Judson Newman Smith. 


NATURE has spread her most 

cunning illusion over the 
highlands through which winds 
the sylvan Ramapo, completely 
hiding the rockribbed heights in a 
fabric of interwoven foliage that ap- 
pears from a short distance as of the 
softest texture. It is only necessary 
toapproach a little nearer to discover 
that here is the densest of forest 
wildernesses. It might well be matter 
for mild wonderment that people 
should have clustered together to 
form the occasional villages in so 
lonely a district; butit requires more 
than the mere telling to make the 
casual railway passer by appreciate 
that, in one of the most secluded spots 
of this wild territory, the créme of 
the city’s fashion and aristocracy has 
taken up its abode. Yet such is 
Tuxedo. 

It is said that many years ago a 
debtor ceded Pierre Lorillard the 
first, as payment of his obligation, 
a tract in the Ramapo mountains, 
situated in the counties of Orange 
and Rockland, in the State of New 
York. The new owner occasionally 


came down to the rude shooting box 
he had erected here, and in the 
company of a friend or two, with 
gun or rod in hand, drank new life 
from the rare atmosphere of .this 
splendid country. They tell, further, 
how this, the Augusta Tract, was 
divided among the heirs and assigns 
ot the late millionaire and how 
Pierre, the present head of the 
Lorillard family, in furtherance of a 
long cherished idea, purchased from 
these various heirs their respective 
holdings at (but this is rumor) 
twenty five cents the acre. 

Then occurred much _ lobbying 
amongst that select but migratory 
senate of fashion that periodically 
transfers its capital from the tainted 
city to the breezy sands of Newport 
and the hills of Berkshire, and the 
new seat of government that Mr. 
Lorillard had projected was enthusi- 
astically indorsed, A Tuxedo Park 
Association was formed, with that 
gentleman as president. To it he 
conveyed five thousand acres of moun- 
tain andlake. The engineer and the 
architect were summoned to open 
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and adorn, but not to mar, this diffi- 
cult wilderness, and at the same time 
the inner wheel of the corporate 
machine, known as the Tuxedo Club, 
was set in motion, A spacious 
club house was constructed and 
leased by the Association to the 
Club; the head of the enterprise 
erected a cottage, as did some of the 
club members, and on June 1, 1886, 
after an expenditure almost reaching 
millions, the Tuxedo Park and Club 
were formally, and as history records, 
brilliantly opened. 

Since that time Tuxedo has been a 
delightful change for the ennuié, and 
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a paradise for the 
sportsman. The Club 
is open all the year 
round; but singularly 
for such an ideal rural 
spot, the Park is al- 
most deserted during 
the midsummer days. 
It is about September, 
at the height of the bass 
season, that the sports- 
man puts in an appear- 
ance and society begins 
to transfer its social 
functions hither. In 
these informality is 
characteristic. A little 
later the weekly orchestral concerts 
by the Hungarians begin at the club 
house, with sunset teas on the glass 
incased verandah, or before the great 
hall fire, after carriage visiting be- 
tween club and cottages, while in the 
evening there are dinners and an 
occasional haphazard rout. About 
the first of November is held the 
autumn dance, in the superb circular 
ballroom with azure and silver dome 
of radiating rafters, Perchance this 
ball is preceded by a concert or a 
play, given from the perfectly ap- 
pointed stage that occupies a seg- 
ment of the room. Meanwhile the 
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clubman has taken up the gun, and 
is spending his days pushing through 
the cover for partridge, quail and 
other game with which the preserves 
are stocked. 

Christmas Eve is illuminated with 
its usual tree, grab bag, and general 
jollification. The very pinnacle of 
the season is gained a week later, 
when is held the annual New Year’s 
ball. This brilliant function is the 


crowning event of a week of carnival, 
in which society gives itself up with 
entire abandon to every conceivable 


winter sport—coasting, sleighing, 


skating, ice boating, 
perhaps even snow- 
balling. The prom- 
inence of special 
mention should be 
reserved for tobog- 
ganing, for in the 
winter of 1886-7 that 
sport, newly intro- 
duced, practically 
made the reputation 
of Tuxedo. A great 
slide down the moun- 
tain gave the daring 
enthusiasts a mo- 
mentum that carried 
them clear across the 
lake, more than a mile from the 
starting point, where sleighs were 
waiting for the return. 

In the spring the sportsman re- 
sumes the rod, and casts over the 
trout lake or the trout brook for the 
pink and speckled beauties that 
have been released from the extensive 
hatcheries after three years of care- 
ful nurture. Swimming and boating, 
with a cup for the champion lady 
sailer, have their turn, and then the 
round of gayety is transferred to 
other resorts. 

The beauty of the natural sur- 
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roundings of these scenes of Tuxedo 
festivity overtaxes description. Inthe 
autumn they are especially brilliant. 
Long before alighting at the little 
station, thirty eight miles from New 
York, the traveler has become famil- 
iarized with the splendors of the 
hills as seen later from the club 
house steps. They blaze with the 
frost’s most gaudy but harmonious 
schemes of browns, reds and yellows, 
pierced by the dark: green spires of 
the cedar. 

The first institution of Tuxedo that 
forces itself upon the attention of the 
newly arrived is the “jigger”—a 
tiny four wheeled vehicle, of whose 
painful vs @ vs the two unintroduced 
Englishmen of the satirist’s ballad 
could never have withstood the test. 
It is but a moment’s drive to the 
striking gateway, formed, on one side, 
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by the police lodge spanning a moun- 
tain brook, and on the other by the 
tower-like jail. These, with their 
flanking walls, are built of great 
rounded bowlders piled one on the 
other without visible sign of mortar. 
Of the same unique structure is the 
chapel a few rods inside the inclos- 
ure. These are at once as original 
and appropriate examples of. archi- 
tecture as are to be found in the park. 

Almost at once the carriage climbs 
into the primeval forest, where for a 
time there is no trace of the hand of 
man but in the perfect macadam 
road and its rustic, vine covered 
railing on the precipitous side, It is 
hill and wood, indeed, improved, but 
pure and undefiled in all their wild 
native beauty. The exhilaration of 
the crisp mountain air is instantly 
experienced, and Tuxedo is proud to 
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boast that science has so effectually 
been applied tothe practical problems 
of living as to preserve untainted the 
unequaled healthfulness of its vitaliz- 
ing climate. 

Already the passenger has seen, 
through a break in the trees, a level 
valley field in which are the speeding 


THE TUXEDO CLUB. 


ing flames that leap in the great fire- 
place of the hall. 

This spacious room is the master- 
piece of the building. It is flanked 
on the right by the luxurious ladies’ 
parlors and on the lett by the leather 
clad lounging rooms of the men, A 
great chimney rises up in the center 
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track and polo grounds, and, further 
on, the extensive greenhouses. In a 
moment more the first residence, with 
plaster and wood ribbed sides, is seen 
on its lofty eminence. At the base of 
its smooth lawns the road turns ab- 
ruptly, and the principal lake breaks 
upon the view. It is a noble sheet of 
water, the largest of the five within 
the park, the verdure of its suavely 
rounded mountains dipping into the 
very waters. 

The road that skirts this lake forms 
a drive of rare beauty, passing, on the 
landward side, rustic villas of varied 
architecture whose steep grassy 
slopes alternate with frowning—al- 
most overhanging —granite — palis- 
ades, with shrubs and tall trees brist- 
ling from the fissures of their hoary 
fronts. The ten minute drive is all 
too short. One turns with regret, on 
the club house steps, from the pros- 
pect of placid lake and mist wreathed 
hills, to be consoled by the welcom- 


so wide as to hide a quarter of the 
chamber, thus masking the office 
counter built against its back and the 
wide hall leading to the dining room 
on the one hand, the billiard room on 
the other, and, at the extreme end, 
the ball room. 

The broad fireplace and mantel of 
whitewood, of a design of graceful 
beauty, gives a peculiarly bright and 
cheerful contrast against the dark 
toned upholstery and decoration, and 
with its flames leaping from the hiss- 
ing logs it makes this room the focal 
attraction of the house. 

There is an aggressively English 
air about the place. The servant 
who opens the carriage door is un- 
mistakably insular. Some one calls 
to him, as we mount the steps, and 
he answers to the name of “ Boots.” 
The men in corduroys and leathers, 
lounging about the entrance, the 
trophies of the hunt over the mantel. 
and a score of trivial impressions are 











decidedly those of the English 
country house and the life peculiar 
to it. 

The prevailing tones on the lower 
floor are comfortably warm—high 
wainscotings of hardwood and rafter- 
ed ceilings darkly stained, and brown 
and terra cotta walls in the men’s 
rooms, with dark, leather furnishings. 
The women’s rooms are appropriately 
lighter, yet over all is the ever present 
tone of comfort, elegance and ex- 
treme luxury. The main dining room 
is perfect for its light and its pros- 
pect; one side is all windows.  Pas- 
sing through these to the glass in- 
closed veranda fitted with tables, 
the genial warmth makes this, even 
in winter, the ideal spot for the true 
epicure, who can here feast on splen- 
did vistas and great stretches of 
water and woods for extremets, At 
night the dining rooms are the scene 
of a gathering of feminine elegance 
and beauty, lit by the soft radiance 
of hundreds of wax lights with their 
tiny tinted shades. 

On the two floors above stairs the 
families of non-resident members 
have their apartments, their tenancy 
being, in the crowded seasons, limit- 
ed to a two weeks’ stay. The 
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bachelors are relegated to a_ special 
annex, and so also are those families 
having small children, the separate 
house occupied by the last having 
been flippantly dubbed “the baby 
kennels.” The perfect appointments, 
the luxury, the order and the air of 
all this are summed up by comparing 
them to those of the best metropolit- 
an clubs. 

The resident members of the 
Tuxedo Club are those who own 
plots and have built houses thereon. 




























THE TUXEDO CLUB. 


Any one can buy land in Tuxedo 
Park—that is to say, any one can 
pay the purchase price and receive 
in return a “ Contract for Property,” 
but, more effective than the fourteen 
strand barbed wire fence that sur- 
rounds the whole tract is the .clause 
voiding this contract if the party of 
the second part be not duly elected 
to membership in the club. But, 
once become a landowner, he finds 
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here not only a spot of unique 
beauty, but every accessory of health 
and convenience—perfect sewerage, 
telephone service, police protection 
and absolute privacy from intrusion. 

The broad woodlands of Tuxedo 
are pierced by forty miles of roads. 
Along these, clustering near the club 
house and scattered over the emin- 
ences, are sixty villas, whose archi- 
tecture is sometimes beautiful, some- 
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times odd, sometimes almost anom- 
alous. Five lakes are embedded in the 
valleys, and furnish ever changing 
surprises to the rider and driver. 
Some four millions of dollars are 
said to have been sunk in the open- 
ing and perfecting of this park. The 
experiment has proved an ever grow- 
ing success, and under the able 
management of Mr. George Gris- 
wold, a veteran of the House Com- 
mittee chairmanship, the property is 
now yielding a fair and increasing 
income. The rules and restrictions 
to which club members and property 
holders are subject are many but 
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admirable. The Association reserves 
to itself rights almost autocratic, 
giving in return the greatest possible 
protection and necessarily guaran- 
teeing constant improvement and 
enhanced valuations. 

Superb natural beauties, a climate 
unsurpassed for healthfulness, all the 
improvements, conveniences, adorn- 
ments and perfect order that private 
enterprise can guarantee—such ad- 
vantages combine to render Tuxedo 
an ideal rural retreat. Yet how 
many ever attain an ideal? A few, 
certainly, at the Tuxedo Club, 
Strictly Limited. 





THANKSGIVING DAY. 


I, 


THO’ bare the trees, the grass turned brown, 
The buds and blossoms dead— 

Tho’ birds to Southern climes have flown 
And summer’s joys have sped ; 

Still shall November ever know 
A season glad and gay—- 

The year’s best feast—-when hearts aglow 
Shall greet Thanksgiving Day. 


II. 


America’s own festival, 
Its harvest home of joy, 
Hath e’er a gift within its call 
Of love without alloy— 
When those who have help those who need, 
And in a thousand ways 
Of word or gift, or kindly deed, 
The people speak their praise. 


III, 


Then gather round the hearthstone’s fire, 
Tho’ far thy footsteps roam— 
From lisping babe to gray grandsire 
Our dear ones must come home! 
We'll keep the nation’s festival 
With open heart and hand, 
For blessings sent to one and all 
From ocean strand to strand, 


Lee C. Harby. 












































THE BACHELOR’S FAMILY. 


By Elliott E. Shaw, 


és HE Bachelor sat in his great arm 

chair before a magnificent fire- 
place. The fire was burning brightly, 
but there was not the atmosphere 
about it that one usually associates 
with a log fire. It was not anatural 
fire. The logs were made of iron, 
and it was not fragrant pine that 
was burning but that disagreeable 
modern substitute for it called gas. 
It fact it was an imitation fireplace 
in an imitation home, and it gave 
forth an imitation cheerfulness that 
at its best could have helped to make 
but an imitation happiness. 

It was not an imitation man that 
sat before it, however—merely a mis- 
guided man—only he had_ never 
known it. He wasa man who had 
been looking for his heart all his 
long life—but in the search he never 
got further than his pockets, and of 
course his heart had never been 
found. He was an old man now. 
The snows on his head had already 
begun to dim the fires in his soul 
just a little. The Bachelor did not 
know this, and would not have be- 
lieved it even had he been told. He 
had lived a jolly life. He had seen 
it all. The world had few secrets to 


him. He had bought them all, just, 


as he had bought his artificial fire- 
place and his artificial friends. He 
had lived a happy life. That is, he 
had always thought so; but of late, 
realizing that the end of it all was 
not far off, his mind had become a 
little serious and he was beginning 
to wonder if he really had been 
happy one single moment of his life. 
Perhaps it was brooding on this very 
thing so much that had made his 
friends conclude that the old gentle- 
man’s mind was really affected. He 
had even begun to shun the society 
of these friends—these friends who 
had been so pleasant and amiable to 


him all his life, and who expected to 
be remembered in his will, for if you 
please the Bachelor had no family 
at all—not even a distant relative. 

The Bachelor rose with difficulty 
from his great arm chair, and moved 
slowly over to his broad window. It 
was Thanksgiving day, and there 
was an atmosphere of unusual 
serenity on Fifth Avenue that did 
not please the Bachelor at all. He 
was about to move away in disgust, 
when he stopped to observe a spec- 
tacle that he did not remember ever 
having noticed before. It wasa very 
modest spectacle. An honest look- 
ing man with a baby in his arms and 
asmile on his face, a woman—evident- 
ly the wife—with a child clinging to 
her hand, and these two had smiles 
on their faces, too,—this was the 
spectacle that caused the old Bachelor 
to pause. “ Poor fellow,” thoughi the 
Bachelor, “that is what Ishould have 
been had I ever married, I should stiil 
have been running that little store 
up in the country—that is, if I had 
had good luck. I should now, at my 
age, either be dead from overwork, 
or still working twelve or fourteen 
hours out of the day—hewing my 
own wood, carrying my own water, 
eating ill cooked food, knowing 
nothing of the world, looking for- 
ward to nothing in the world that 
could make it better for me,—living 
the life of a machine, and a very 
ordinary one at that. Poor fool! 
He has never known what happi- 
ness—” 

There the Bachelor stopped, 
though. He peered down the street 
to see if he could catch another 
glimpse of the unfortunate man, but 
the family had disappeared around 
the corner. Then the Bachelor 
walked slowly back to the arm chair 
and the fireplace. 














“T wonder what made that man 
smile?” he thought to _ himself. 
“What in the world has he to be 
happy about? I should think he 
would be tired of carrying that baby 
about—on probably the only day of 
rest, saving Sunday, he has had ina 
long time. Then, too, it must keep 
him awake at night. Those other 
children probably eat up and wear 
out all the poor man’ssalary. Poor 
man! Poor man!” 

Then the Bachelor was silent again 
for a time. 

“T wonder how it all would have 
turned out had I ever been foolish 
enough to fall in love and marry. 
Perhaps we might have done very 
well, after all. Of course I should 
not now be a millionaire, but we 
might have had by this time enough 
to live on—and die on. I wonder 
what sort of a woman I should have 
fallen in love with. Certainly none 
that I have ever seen—at least none 
that I ever noticed. I could have 
married any woman, had I wished to. 
Even up to within the last few years 
—even now—the most beautiful 
girls in society would be willing to 
marry me—and my money—and my 
prospects of the grave. But it would 
not have been that kind of a woman 
that I would have married. IfI had 
given up my prospects in life for a 
woman, she would have been a 
simple country girl, a good looking, 
healthy, pure girl who would have 
been satisfied with my poverty, if 
poverty were to be mine, and would 
not have thought there was any 
other man in the world but me. She 
would have developed, too, just as I 
did, when success came our way, for 
she would have been as intelligent as 
she was good. There are lots of just 
such girls in thecountry. Presiding 
over my home here in the city she 
would have been a model for those 
silly society girls to pattern after, 
andI should have been very proud 
of her. We would have had two 
sons and a daughter—no, I think I 
would have preferred two daughters 
also, so that the girls would have 
been company for each other. What 
a family they would have been! 
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Working for them, to make them 
happy, I should have been many 
times as successful as I am now. 
They should each of them have had 
a million in their own right. And 
what a family they would have been ! 
The boys would have gone to college, 
would have graduated with honors, 
and by this time would have been 
successful lawyers or something like 
that—my money would have made 
them anything that they wished. 
The girls would have been carefully 
trained at home, right under the eyes 
of their dear mother and myself, and 
perhaps they would have _ been 
married by this time—no, no, I would 
not have permitted it. I would have 
wanted them all for my own self. 
And my wife—she would have grown 
old with me and she would have been 
sitting here by my side this evening, 
holding my hand, perhaps stroking 
my gray hair the way I have seen a 
wife do. Her name would have 
been—let me see, I think I would 
have preferred Ann. I do not like 
those unusual names. Yes, it would 
have been Ann and sometimes play- 
fully I would call her Nan, just as I 
used to when we were young—no, 
just as I would have called her had 
all this been true. And tonight we 
should all have been together, wait- 
ing for our Thanksgiving dinner— 
with happiness in our hearts and real 
thanks to God on our tongues and in 
our souls, and I—I should have had 
a smile on my face just like that 
man’s I saw just now on the street. 
And we should have been so happy 
—so happy. They would not be 
waiting for my death to forget me. 
No, they would have had their arms 
about me to keep me from slipping 
into the horrid grave. And the 
mother, my Nan, my beloved Nan, 
would have come to me when the 
children had gone to bed, and would 
have told me with a tear in her eyes 
that when I left this world she would 
go with me, because she loved me so 
much. And I should have smiled 
and told her that she must not think 
of death, and even if she did die it 
was her duty to stay as long as God 
would let her and take care of the 
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children. That would all have been 
happiness—such happiness. O God, 
why could it not have been so?” 
The Bachelor bowed his head in 
his hands and wept like a child. It 
was his second childhood now, so his 


friends said, and therefore it was. 


only natural. And while the poor 
man wept the imitation fire made an 
attempt to sputter and crackle just 
like a real fire, but couldn’t, and the 
great plush arm chair tried to make 
itself seem like a plain, comfortable, 
country arm chair, but couldn’t, and 
a famous painting on the wall tried 
to make its green fields and trees 
look like real green fields and trees, 
but it couldn’t, and there was noth- 
ing in the Bachelor’s whole home 
that was real save the gold in his 
pocket, and that was too real. 

The butler came to announce din- 
ner. He touched his master on the 
shoulder and said very gently, for he 
also wished to be remembered in the 
old man’s will: “ Dinner is served, 
sir.” The Bachelor rose. There 
were still tears in his eyes, but he 
did not brush themaway. Strangely 


enough there was a smile on his face, 
too, just like the smile on the face of 
the man he had seen in the street. 
And as he walked out to the dining 
room he seemed to be talking gently 
to an imaginary woman, whose arm 


was resting in his. When he reach- 
ed the door of the latter room, 
though, he stopped and_ looked 
fiercely at the butler. “Why am I 
served alone?” he asked. ‘Do you 
not see my wife and my four dear 
children? Arrange the table. You 
have forgotten yourself.” Then the 
butler knew that at last the old 
Bachelor’s mind had really given 
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way. But he did not dare to dis- 
obey him, so he placed seats at the 
table for six instead of one, and 
served the dinner admirably just as 
though he were waiting on an entire 
family. And all the time the 
Bachelor did not eat, but he talked 
to his imaginary family and seemed 
very, very happy. As the butler 
afterwards told the cook, “He had 
names for all of them, and they were 
young and good looking—that is, the 
children were,—and his wife was 
like himself, and he joked her about 
looking old. Her name was Nan, 
although sometimes he called her 
Ann. Peter and I had an awful 
time getting the old man to bed. He 
wanted to sit up and talk to his 
family, he said. We thought we 
ought to watch by his bedside, too. 
And about two o’clock the old man 
woke up. He called for his family. 
We made believe to go after them, 
and when he thought they had come 
in he told them all sorts of things, 
some of which I couldn’t understand, 
and neither could Peter, but the 
main thing was that he was going to 
die and that he was very happy. 
And then he stretched out his arms 
on either side of ,him, and said he 
wanted them to hold his hands. In 
a moment or two, though, he sort of 
rallied just for a moment. ‘Good 
by, Peter; good by, John,’ he said. 
‘You see how happy I am. I have 
all my family around me—my dear 
wife and my dear children. Take 
good care of them. I am going 
away — but —I— am — going —to— 
meet — them — in — Heaven.’ And 
those were his last words, for then 
he sank back in the bed, and before 
we could call any one he was dead.” 
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LovE is a god of fancies ; a glance, a whisper low 
May wake to life that idol which we hold ; 

And I have thought sometimes, in certain hearts I know, 
That Love was wakened by the chink of gold. 











SOME STAGE FAVORITES OF TODAY. 


By Frederic Edward McKay. 


HE critics of the modern stage 
eccuse it of a tendency tode- 
teriorate from the lofty standards of 
taste established, or supposed to 
have been established, by the old 
time exponents of the drama. Its 
apologists reply that the managers 
are compelled perforce to comply 
with the demands of the theater 
goers, and that if there is any 
ground for the charge of lowered 
standards the responsibility rests 
with the taste of the public. The 
managers add in an “ aside,” that 
they only wish they could gauge 
that taste more accurately, and cater 
to it with more certainty that their 
efforts would be appreciated. Lester 
Wallack once went so far as to say, 
“Tt is all very well, this talk that a 

















MAURICE BARRYMORE. 
From a photograph by Falk. 


manager should follow the public 
taste, but, confound it, the public 
hasn’t got any!”  Fickleness and 
even apparent inconsistence are 
certainly elements of the world’s 
attitude toward its favorites. It will 
suddenly center its regard upon a 
particular object whose less fortunate 
and probably envious rivals are left 
to wonder at their comrade’s ad- 
vancement. Then again it will 
weary of a former idol and tumble it 
from its pedestal with a fall that is 
all the more stunning if that pedestal 
was a lofty one. 

Popularity, however, is very far 
from being a mere matter of chance. 
There are certain qualities in plays 
and players that are sure to com- 
mand appreciation, and will remain 
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ROBERT MANTELL IN ‘‘ THE CORSICAN BROTHERS.” 





From a photograph by the Elite Photographic Company, San Francisco. 


so while human nature is what it is. 
The public can never lose its liking 
for manly men and womanly women, 
and will never cease to attend plays 
that give scope to such characters. 
It will always be interested in the old 
yet ever new story of love, and will 
sit gladly before those who can paint 
the picture of passion in all its glow- 
ing tints. It will never be indifferent 
to the wonderful kaleidoscope of 
human emotion, or to those that 


have the skill to lift it to the mental 
eye of an audience and display its 
shifting hues of brightness and of 
gloom. 


It will never fail to appreci- 





nor 


ate fun that is neither coarse 
stale, and reward those who have the 
power to beguile an hour of weari- 
ness or depression by their laughter 
compelling art. 

To enforce these abstract reflec- 
tig@ns with concrete and living ex- 
amples, glance briefly at some of the 
figures prominent/in the theatrical 
world, and especially those younger 
actors and actresses the tide of whose 
success seems to be still on the flow. 
Take, for instance, Robert Mantell, 
not the greatest nor yet by. any 
means the least of contemporary 
favorites. His reputation has been 





















won by his earnest and _ intelligent 
efforts to invest every character he 
plays with a romantic and impressive 
individuality. His physique, fine 
both in size and in proportion, and 
his features, well and strongly mark- 
ed, are adapted to his ambition, and 
his carefully studied attitudes, ges- 
tures and facial expressions are in 
the main consistent and _ striking. 
He belongs to a nationality that has 
produced few great actors-—the 
Scotch. His stage experience began 
in England, where he played leading 
parts in conjunction with Miss Wallis 
and Miss Marriott. His first notable 
success in America was won in the 
part of Loris [ppanoff, which he acted 
in Fanny Davenport’s first produc- 
tion of “Fedora” in the fall of 1883. 
This character he invested with a 
simple dignity, a powerful individu- 
ality, and a manly yet tender feeling 
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satisfied both the lovers 

of sentiment and the admirers of 

dramatic strength. It may indeed be 

true that on the night when he was cast 

for Loris [ppanoff his lucky star shone 

ablaze, for it was a part in which his 

very defects, as well as his merits, 

were of service to him. His con- 

tinued suggestion of reserve force, 

his measured manner of speaking— 

for he dropped his words as if count- 

ing them ; the intense expression of 

his eye, the firm set of his mouth— 

the mannerisms that tend to mar 

some of his other impersonations, 

were perfectly appropriate to the 

young Russian. 
Mr. Mantell has since appeared as 

a star in Comyn Carr’s dramatization 

of “Called Back,” in Steele Mac- 

kaye’s “ Dackolar,” the opening play 

of the Lyceum Theater in New York, 

in “The Lady of Lyons,” in “The 


that fully 
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Corsican Brothers,” in “ Hamlet,” in 
“Othello,” and in several other 
pieces, mostly of a high dramatic 
order. His production, last spring, 
of Albert Roland Haven’s ‘The 
Veiled Picture,” will be remembered 
by metropolitan theater goers as one 
in which the actor’s skill could not 
overcome the dullness of the play. 
His most successful parts since Loris 
Ippanoff have been those of the un- 
happy AZonbars in Louis Nathel’s 
adaptation of the drama of that name 
and the strange dual creation of 
Dumas’s imaginative psychology, the 
Corsican Brothers. 

Robert Mantell is an actor of 
marked merits, decided faults, and 
considerable possibilities. He is apt, 


his critics say, to be too elocutionary 
in trifling sentences, and to tell a 
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servant to shut the door with as much 
solemnity as he uses in challenging 
a rival who has insulted him. Again, 
he is charged with a lack of anim- 
ation in scenes that demand rapid 
utterance and quick movement. 
These faults no doubt spring from an 
occasional excess of that conscien- 
tious carefulness which has helped 
him to his present degree of success 
and may enable him to do still better 
work in the future. 

Maurice Barrymore is another 
player of whom it has been said that 
he needs only to free himself from 
certain hampering individualisms to 
rise to the highest rank in his pro- 
fession. He was born in England, 
the son of a clergyman, and studied 
at Cambridge before his passion for 
the stage defeated other plans that 
had been formed for him. 
His age—thirty six—is just 
that of Mantell, and his 
stage training has _ been 
somewhat similar. He was 
the Caffain in Augustin 
Daly’s earliest production 
of “Pique,” and later 
traveled as Mme. Mod- 
jeska’s leading support in 
Shaksperian tragedy and 
comedy. He _ originated 
the part of Captain Jack, 
which he played, and 
played notably well, to 
Mrs. Langtry’s Lena 
Despard in “ As in a Look- 
ing Glass.” His previous 
successes were far sur- 
passed by his acting in 
“Captain Swift.” In Had- 
don Chambers’s striking 
drama, which was_ pro- 
duced by Mr. A. M. Palmer, 
Maurice Barrymore  as- 
sumed the title role, and 
found in it a part that fitted 
him like a glove. His por- 
trayal of the proud and 
stalwart fellow whose 
stained past comes up to 
rob him of his love and 
drive him to despair and 
x. death was powerful and 

pathetic in the extreme. 
His athletic physique and 
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his handsome face, to 
which a defiant look seems 
naturally to belong, help- 
ed to make his imperso- 
nation of Szzf¢t one of 
convincing realism. 

Mr Barrymore has since 
remained under Mr. | 
Palmer’s management, 
with the exception of a 
short and disastrous at- 
tempt, made a year ago, 
to appear as an_ indepen- 
dent star in a_ poorly 
constructed play called 
“Reckless Temple,” of 
which Augustus Thomas 
was the author. 

Both actor and _ play- 
wright have since re- 
trieved this failure by the 
former’s success as Captain 
Davenport in the original 
and interesting American 
play, “ Alabama,” written 
by the latter. 

Herbert Kelcey is, cur- 
iously enough, another 
Englishman of thirty six. 
He was brought to this 
country eight years ago 
by the late Samuel Colville 
to act the villain’s part 
in a melodrama called 
“Taken from Life,” at 
Wallack’s Theater. One of his best 
hits was scored as Zhe Spider in 
‘The Silver King,’—a_ refined 
ruffian, who plots evil witha calculat- 
ing shrewdness, and who was im- 
personated by Mr. Kelcey with an 
exactness and an absence of staginess 
that made the part as prominent and 
engrossing as any in the piece. As 
Count Orloff in “ Diplomacy,” he un- 
dertook the delineation of a different 
phase of character—the man who 
sacrifices himself to the happiness 
of the woman he loves and of 
his best friend. Mr. Kelcey’s dig- 
nified and quiet acting of the part 
attracted an unusual degree of sym- 
pathy from the audience. In “ Saints 
and Sinners,” produced at the Madi- 
son Square Theater, New York, he 
was the fascinating but contemptible 
English officer who lures the con- 
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GEORGIE CAYVAN. 
From a photograph by Sarony. 


ventional rustic maiden to London. 
In Gilbert’s diverting comedy 
“Engaged,” he played Cheviot Hill 
with a dead earnestness that made 
the comic situations even more amus- 
ing by contrast. 

Mr. Kelcey was the first and only 
leading man of the Lyceum com- 
pany. His John Rutherford, in “The 
Wife,” was a distinctive and well 
considered performance. He was 
Prince Peninkof in “ The Great Pink 
Pearl,” John Van Buren in “ The 
Charity Ball,” dZark Cross in “The 
Idler,” Captain Armitage in “ Nerves,” 
and Little Coke in “Old Heads and 
Young Hearts.” The fact that 
throughout this list of characters he 
satisfied the critics, shows that he is 
not devoid of versatility. The parts, 
however, in which he is seen to best 
advantage on the stage are those of 
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LILLIAN RUSSELL AND HER DAUGHTER. 
From a photograph by Falk. 


the well dressed man of the world 
whose morals may or may not be as 
faultless as his attire. 

Mrs. Georgie Drew Barrymore's 
reputation rests upon her excellence 
in comedies of domestic life and 
society. She was born and bred to 
the stage, as it were, and was 
only fifteen when she made her debut 
under the sheltering wing of her 
mother, Mrs. John Drew, at the Arch 
Street Theater, Philadelphia. Her 
first part was that of JZevnie, the 
ingenue in “A Lady’s Battle.” She 


remained at the Arch Street for 
several seasons, and then accepted an 
engagement with Augustin Daly, to 
play the leading juvenile character 
in “ Pique.” After three years with 
Mr. Daly, she acted with her husband, 
Maurice Barrymore, in ‘ Diplo- 
macy.” She made quite a popular 
hitas Jemima Bloggs, a stage struck 
girl in Frank Harvey's melodrama 
“The Wages of Sin.” But the 
character that will always be identi- 
fied with Mrs. Barrymore is the 
giddy Washington widow, J/7s. 
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MARION MANOLA AND HER DAUGHTER. 
From & photograph by Falk. 


stillavy, in “ The Senator.” The spirit 
of incessant vivacity and comic per- 
plexity with which she played the 
part rendered it a success only 
second to that of W. H. Crane 
as Senator Rivers. She is now ap- 
pearing as the livelier of the two 
“Mr. Wilkinson’s Widows,’—a 
character which she develops very 
acceptably. 

Among American actresses none, 
perhaps, has during the last few 
years attracted so much attention as 
Miss Ada Rehan, who, as the leading 


lady of Augustin Daly’s company, 
has been the most prominent member 
of an organization that has played 
before representative audiences and 
critics of America, England, France, 
and Germany. Miss Rehan was 
born in Limerick thirty one years 
ago, but came to this country with 
her parents while in her early child- 
hood. Her real name is Crehan, but 
she relates that on the first play billin 
which her name figured the printer 
accidentally separated the initial 
letter from the rest—an error which 
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she allowed to be perpetuated. This 
first appearance of hers was in 1874, 
as Clara in “ Across the Continent.” 
She afterward received a valuable 
stage training in Mrs. John Drew’s 
company at the Arch Street Theater, 
in Philadelphia, then in its prime. 
She also had the advantage of 
association with those truly great 
artists Edwin Booth and John Mc- 
Cullough in Shaksperian produc- 
tions. In 1879 her acting first 
won the admiration of Mr. Daly, 
with the result that she shortly after- 
ward entered under his management, 
and was rapidly promoted from sub- 
ordinate to leading parts. Her 
earliest appearance upon the boards 
of Daly’s Theater, the scene of her 
later triumphs, was as WVellie Beers 
in “Love’s Young Dream.” Her 
subsequent repertory is too long for 
enumeration, including a wide range 
of legitimate plays. 


Mr. Daly’s summer tours to 


London, Paris, and Berlin may be 
said to have become a fixed feature 
of his theatrical management. In- 


deed, he is credited with the inten- 
tion of extending his European vent- 
ures by the acquisition of a perma- 
nent foothold in the British capital. 
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Should he carry out this design, we 
may expect to have to share with 
English audiences the pleasure of 
witnessing Miss Rehan’s acting. 
Transatlantic theater goers, slow at 
first to recognize her title to the 
highest histrionic rank, have finally 
and fully admitted it. William 
Archer, the most exacting of London 
critics, has hailed her as one of the 
most gifted actresses that ever came 
to his notice. 

Miss Rehan presents the spectacle 
of an actress who, gifted by nature 
with beauty of face and figure, and 
a voice of melodious quality, has, by 
diligent and well directed study of 
a wide variety of parts, qualified her- 
self to render all of them. She is 
especially delightful in comedy that 
calls for banter and badinage. This 
she proved, to take one instance out of 
many, in her part in ‘* The Railroad 
of Love,”—that of Valentine Ospray, 
a sort of Lady Gay Spanker without 
Lady Gay's audacity, But those who 
laugh most merrily can also be the 
saddest, and it is true of Ada Rehan 
that she has struck responsively every 
note in the gamut of emotion. For 
example, her serious work in Pinero’s 
pathetic play, ‘“‘ The Squire,” was of 


KING ANSO’S ATTENDANTS IN ‘* THE MERRY MONARCH.” 
From a photograph by Sarony. 
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a rare and tender kind, and seldom 
have audiences been more profoundly 
affected than those that witnessed 
it. 

Nearly two centuries ago Colley 
Cibber said of the famous Nance 
Oldfield that she was tall in stature 
and beautiful in action and aspect, 
and that she was like one of those 
figures in fine paintings that first 
seize and longest delight the eye of 
the spectator. Were Cibber alive 
today he might adapt this description 
to Miss Rehan without altering a 
detail. There is about every phase 
of her wonderfully versatile art a 
certain indefinable charm that is all 
the more pleasing because it defies 
exact analysis. 

Compared to Ada Rehan, Isabelle 
Irving is like the daisy beside the 
blush rose. She is the juvenile 
actress of Mr. Daly’s company. Her 
stage experience has been brief, but 
she has already become a favorite. 
She has a pretty, piquante face, 
framed in a profusion of nut brown 
curls, and—far more important—a 
delicate sensibility and a fund of 
buoyant vivacity that give promise 
of success in the profession to which 
she is enthusiastically devoted. 

Miss Georgie Cayvan is another 
actress who stands close behind the 
leaders. She was born in Bath, 
Maine, thirty three years ago, and 
may be described as a pupil of 
Bostonian dramatic and elocutionary 
art. After graduation from the Boston 
School of Oratory, she gave readings 
through New England, and then 
entered the Boston Ideal company 
to sing the part of Cousin Hebe in 
“ Pinafore.” Steele Mackaye, detect- 
ing possibilities in her, cast her as 
Dolly Dutton in “Hazel Kirke.” 
Subsequently she acted the title 
role in that play, and was Queen 
Focasta in George Riddle’s careful 
production of the “(dipus Rex” 
of Sophocles. Her Daisy Brown in 
William Gillette's “ Professor,” was 
a lively and attractive rendering of 
a comedy part. 

The first character in which she 
received merited recognition in the 
metropolis was that of Helen Truman, 


the heroine of “ The Wife,” present- 
ed by the stock company of the 
Lyceum. Her rendering of the part 
was remarkable for the skill with 
which she portrayed a succession of 
varying emotions—a point in which 
she is indeed exceptionally strong. 
As leading lady of the Lyceum com- 
pany she was cast for Aun Cruger in 
“The Charity Ball,” a play that was 
in reality little more than a revamp- 
ing of the materials of “The Wife.” 
She took part in the series of pieces 
in which Mr. Kelcey enacted the 
principal masculine characters — 
“Nerves,” “The Idler,” and “Old 
Heads and Young Hearts,” besides 
several produced at special authors’ 
matinees. She is at her best in parts 
that are emotional without being 
ultra sentimental. She has a sweet- 
ness thatis neversuggestiveof treacle. 
There are few if any actresses better 
suited than she for the delineation of 
a true womanly woman. 

A list of stage favorites that did 
not contain the name of Lillian 
Russell would be incomplete indeed. 
Of the various forms of the drama, 
comic opera is king. Miss Russell is 
the unquestioned queen of comic 
opera. The inference is that her 
position is, at least in a material 
sense, a uniquely advantageous one. 
Her share of the box office results 
of her performances is larger than 
that of any other American actress 
who has not a company of her own. 
Mr. French, under whose manage- 
ment she is shortly to appear in 
Audran’s opera “La Cigale,” an- 
nounces that the magnitude of his 
star’s salary will oblige him to raise 
the prices of seats above the custom- 
ary tariff—a sacrifice of dollars to 
art to which the public will probably 
uncomplainingly submit in its anxiety 
to listen to the burlesque singer 
whose weekly remuneration is larger 
than that of the President of the 
United States. 

To the celebrated Tony Pastor is 
attributed the credit of discovering 
Miss Russell. She was born in 
Clinton, Iowa, in 1860, and was 
Helen Louise Leonard before she 
assumed astage name. As a child 
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she had a remarkable gift for music. 
Her parents taught her to play the 
violin, and at one time were about to 
send her out on a concert tour as an 
“infant phenomenon.” This fate she 
escaped, to appear on the operatic 
stage in “Evangeline,” which has 
been a medium of fame for many 
singers. She was in “ The Sorcerer,” 
with which the Bijou Opera House 
in New York was opened, and then 
went to the Casino, where most of her 
later renown has been won, to play 
the Prince in “ Prince Methusalem.” 
The parts that she has since filled 
have been too numerous for recount- 
ing. Best of all, perhaps, were her 
recent successes in the title role of 
“The Grand Duchess” and in “ The 
Brigands.” She has little of the 
chic and vivacity of Judic or Theo; 
her acting is indeed generally critic- 
ised as being somewhat tame. But 


she has, besides a face and form of 
statuesque perfection, a voice whose 
brilliance, clearness, strength and 
flexibility are nothing short of mag- 
nificent. 

Lillian Russell’s splendid natural 


endowments have commanded the 
homage of theater goers; Marion 
Manola has won it by clever and 
careful acting and a fixed determin- 
ation to please her audiences. Her 
voice is of no great volume, but it is 
well trained and of fine quality. She 
has been prominently identified with 
the comic opera stage for about 
seven years, and has done much 
excellent work in the companies of 
Colonel McCaull, Rudolph Aronson, 
and other managers. She has been 
Cerise in “ Erminie,” J/inna in “ The 
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Black Hussar,” Countess Bianca in 
“Jacquette,” Ud/a in “ The Bellman,” 
and has sung the title parts in 
“Falka” and “ Boccaccio.” During 
the last two summers she was prima 
donna in the successful presentations 
of “Clover” and “ The Tar and the 
Tartar,” at Palmer’s Theater in New 
York, and is now traveling with the 
McCaull troupe. 

Miss Manola is in private life Mrs. 
Mason, and has a daughter whose 
portrait appears in these pages, and 
who might perhaps become an Elsie 
Leslie or a Dot Clarendon were it 
not for her mother’s expressed de- 
termination that she shall never go 
upon the boards. 

There are great stage favorites and 
diminutive stage favorites. On the 
morning after the opening night. of 
“The Merry Monarch,” there were 
two little darkies who read in the 
critical columns of the daily press 
a favorable comment upon their per- 
formance as the attendants of A7vng 
Anso. Their surprise was equaled 
by their delight. It may be added 
that their success has continued, and 
their parts have not been cut—for they 
say never a word in the opera. The 
basis of their popularity must be 
sought for in their amusing personal 
appearance, which is herewith re- 
produccd as caught by the camera, 
Their names—Johnnie Goleman and 
Jesse Henderson—may possibly be- 
come famous in the theatrical annals 
of the future. Who knows that one 
of them may not some day rise 
from apart that is but pantomime to 
become an impressive and realistic 
Othello? 





THE END. 


THE play is done—the curtain falls— 
Hero and villain trade their parts; 
The rich scenes change to smoky walls ; 
The lovers e’en forget their hearts. 


And so it is with life—a play 
Made Tragedy or Farce at will ; 
Who knows but as the mourners pray 
The dead finds changes greater still ? 


Winthrop Church. 

















A SOLDIER’S STORY. 


By Charles A. McDougall. 


HEY called him Little Binks in 
the regiment. Not to his face, 
though, for almost every one liked 
him too well. Not that Binks was ex- 
actly asmall man physically. But 
he was short—stocky, so to speak— 
with rather broad shoulders and long 
arms, disproportionate to his height. 
Little Binks had _peculiarities— 
who of us has not? But his were of 
a nature that in a roistering regiment 
like the one which he had joined at 
the opening of the Zulu campaign, 
made him at first a trifle unpopular 
with his fellow officers. 

Little Binks was alone in the world. 
He hadn’t any one at home, not even 
a sweetheart.- He had, so it was 
‘whispered, been engaged to a lovely 
girl who had “thrown him over” for 
Major Trevitt. And the major of 
course knew all about it, 

The Zulu army had gathered in 
force near the border of the Mazembi 
districts. Barrow’s mounted infantry, 
with an artillery corps and three 
companies of the Thirteenth 
dragoons, were holding the fortifi- 
cations only a mile away, anxiously 
awaiting reinforcements. And there 
were rumors that the Zulus were 
meditating a sudden onslaught which 
should sweep the few handfuls of 
British invaders from the sandy soil. 

A dozen or more of the Thirteenth, 
among whom were little Binks and 
Major Trevitt, sat discussing the 
situation in front of the rude native 
barracks in the glow and splendor of 
an African moonlight. 

Major Trevitt, a tolerably abstem- 
ious man, according to his light, was 
disposed to be somewhat sentiment- 
al, and remarkably self complacent, 
after having disposed of a trifle 
more than his usual allowance. 

Binks, who sat a little apart, was 
unusually _ silent. Perhaps his 
thoughts were thousands of miles 





Possibly he 
the one bright 
episode in an otherwise lonely life. 
I mean, of course, the days when the 
fair but fickle Alice Ritchie had smil- 


away from Zululand. 
was thinking of 


ed—or seemed to—on his suit. Of 
course, for a little while he had lived 
in a fool’s paradise, like many a 
wiser man. But, unlike the wiser 
man above mentioned, little Binks 
had never lost his faith in or his love 
for the girl who had thrown him 
aside as she would a slightly worn 
glove. His belief in her was un- 
bounded—he would have died to 
serve her. 

“Alice?” It was Major Trevitt’s 
voice elevated a trifle above its 
usual pitch in answer to something 
said by one of those next him—a very 
intimate friend and fellow officer. 

“Well, yes, my boy,” he went on 
in the same audible tones which 
somehow little Binks had a fancy 
were intended for his own ear. “I 
rather flatter myself that her life, so 
to speak, is wrapped up in yours 
truly. Point of fact, she said in her 
last letter that it would simply break 
her heart outright if anything 
happened to your humble servant in 
this campaign.” 

Pleasant for little Binks, who 
firmly believed every word! Major 
Trevitt’s friend was less credulous, 
perhaps. He coughed dryly, and 
made no immediate response. 

“She never cared for Binks, don’t 
you know,” continued the major, 
who was unusually indiscreet this 
evening. “It wasa bit of coquetry 
just to lead the poor fellow on—little 
Binks is hardly the figure of a man 
(qe 

“T think you’ve said quite enough, 
Major Trevitt!” 

Lieutenant Binks seemed quite six 
feet in height, as, rising from his 
camp stool, he walked to the side of 








the astonished officer and broke in 
upon his conversation. 

No need to describe what followed. 
The angry, sneering reply, the hot 
words, the blow! 

Major Trevitt, whose sunburned 
cheek was tingling from the contact 
of little Binks’s fingers smartly appli- 
ed, loudly demanded “ the satisfaction 
due from one gentleman to another,” 
while friends vainly tried to inter- 
cede. But to the surprise of all 
present, little Binks would neither 
fight nor apologize. 

“The one is against my principles, 
and the other against my inclination,” 
he said quietly. And the word 
“coward,” I regret to say, was heard 
from more than one pair of bearded 
lips—notably from Major Trevitt’s. 
But little Binks only closed his own 
a trifle tighter, and retired to his 
quarters. 

It was a little after day dawn on 
the following morning when Lieuten- 
ant Binks, having posted his videttes 
under his own personal supervision, 
rode forward a short distance in the 
direction of a line of blue gum trees, 
beyond which the enemy were pre- 
sumed to be massing in force. But 
everything looked quiet and peaceful. 
In fact, Binks saw no sign of life in 
any direction. He was about bring- 
ing out his field glass, when Major 
Trevitt rode up from an opposite 
direction atasharptrot. Little Binks 
gravely saluted. The major scowled. 

ad i you want my plain, unvarnish- 
ed opinion of you, Lieutenant Binks,” 
he said with gathering wrath, “I re- 
peat what I said last night—you’ re 
an infernal coward and 

All at once from a ruined kraal, 
half hidden in the underbrush be- 
tween the two officers and the blue 
gum tree forest, there belched forth 
a tremendous _§fusillade. Major 
Trevitt wheeled his horse sharply 
round, but a ballstruck the animal in 
the fore shoulder, while another pass- 
ed through the major’s bridle arm, 
shattering the bone. 

Little Binks sprang from his saddle 
like a cat, just in time to prevent the 
officer from being crushed by his 
falling steed. 
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“Save yourself, you thundering 
fool!” growled the major, as follow- 
ing the volley came a yelling, shriek- 
ing throng of half naked Zulus 
brandishing their assegais, while at 
the same time another lot, in am- 
bush, kept up a continuous fire. 

If Binks heard he did not heed. 

“You are wounded—into my sad- 
dle, quick !”’ he exclaimed, in tones 
hardly recognizable, so full of stern 
command were they. 

But the major was a fine figure of 
a man, while Binks himself was 
not a particularly light weight. 
And Binks’s horse, by no means a 
strong one, was entirely unused to 
carrying double. He balked and 
reared; in fact, refused duty en- 
tirely. There was but one resource— 
but one life could be saved. 

“Good by, Trevitt. God bless 
you,—and Alice. Tell er good by.” 

As one ina dream Major Trevitt 
heard, or thought he -heard, these 
words uttered in his dulled ear. 

By his own account the major only. 
remembered lurching heavily for- 
ward to the saddlebow, which he 
clutched with a literal death grip. 
The horse, relieved of part of his 
burden, galloped madly forward into 
the lines, hastened perhaps by the 
sting of a spent bullet that struck 
the frightened steed in the counter. 

Major Trevitt was in a half un- 
conscious state from pain and loss 
of blood when helped from the sad- 
dle. And it was not until the Zulus 
had been driven back to the kraal 
that little Binks was discovered. 

In his right hand was a revolver 
with empty cylinder. Through his 
heart was an African assegai. And 
about him lay, grim and ghastly, the 
lifeless bodies of five of Cetewayo’ s 
bravest Zulu warriors. 

So little Binks lies asleep under 
African sands. At his head is a 
simple gray stone, for which Major 
Trevitt paid at his own special re- 
quest. But little Binks’s brother 
officers insisted upon supplying the 
words. Following his name and the 
date of his death is this: 

“ Brave men do not boast nor bluster. 
Deeds, not words, speak for such,” 

















THE HOME AND WORKSHOP OF EDISON. 


By Warren Taylor. 


HE inventor is an 
individual who has 
arisen, in these 
later days of the 
world’s history, to 
share the glory and 
renown formerly 
monopolized by 
successful war- 
riors, despotic rul- 
ers, and other less 
worthy person- 
ages. The world 
is according a 
tardy recognition 
to the fact that he 
who gives to ita 
means of adding to 
the comfort of 
human life is more deserving of 
gratitude than he who succeeds in 
slaying ten or even twenty thousand 
of his fellow men upon the field of 
battle. 

Throughout the long centuries of 
ancient and medieval history, science 
was regarded with contempt, as a 
subject unworthy of serious atten- 
tion, or with suspicion, as a study 
allied too closely to the black arts of 
unlawful magic. Ignorance begets 
ignorance, and  misrepresentation 
perpetuates itself. The dawn of 
knowledge was late, and its early 
growth slow. It was the great Lord 
Bacon who first swept away the mis- 
conceptions that had hindered human 
advancement, and pointed out the 
truth that the end and aim of science 
is to improve man’s condition by in- 
creasing his grasp upon the secrets 
and the powers of nature. From 
that beginning dates modern prog- 
ress, whose march, tardy at first, 
has gained speed with every decade. 
It was in 1769 that James Watt ob- 
tained the original patent on his 
steam engine—an event that har- 








nessed to the triumphal car of science 
the first of those marvelous natural 
forces that are now its slaves. In 
1807 Robert Fulton’s boat, the Cler- 
mont, demonstrated the application 
of steam to navigation. In 1825 
George Stephenson sent the first loco- 
motive engine thundering along the 
first railroad. In 1844 Morse flashed 
the first telegraphic message from 
Baltimore to Washington. The 
march of invention has grown more 
and more rapid, and each extension 
of knowledge brings into view a 
fresh vista of possibilities. The 
present generation has seen a greater 
addition made, by the agency of new 
inventions, to the activities and the 
material well being of mankind, 
than whole centuries contributed in 
former eras. Of these fresh discov- 
eries the most remarkable and sig- 


nificant have been those gained 
by the study of that mysterious 
electrical force, still imperfectly 


understood, which seems capable of 
almost unlimited application to 
human needs, and whose increasing 
use ina wide range of forms seems 
to promise the ultimate supersession 
of other sources of power. 

The name of Edison is almost 
synonymous ‘vith the subjugation of 
electricity to the service of man. It 
has become famous as that of a typi- 
cal American genius who, though 
still a young man, has already turned 
out a long list of inventions of the 
first importance. The civilized world 
regards Edison as the master wizard 
of the day, and its eyes are constantly 
fixed upon him in expectation of see- 
ing some marvelous new product of 
his ingenuity. Of his realized achieve- 
ments, the phonograph is probably 
the most salient. The carbon tele- 
phone, the tasimeter, and numerous 
other distinct mechanisms are also 
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his. More valuable yet, probably, are 
some of the many improvements that 
he has effected in electrical appara- 
tus and methods—notably the du- 
plex and quadruplex systems of tel- 
egraphy. 

As Mr. Edison is a man in the 
prime of physical and intellectual 
power, endowed with an unabated 
enthusiasm for discovery, and an ap- 
parently unlimited capacity for work, 
it is reasonable to suppose that his 
greatest triumphs are still to come. 
Such is his own confident hope. It 
is no secret that he expects to an- 
nounce, before very long, the com- 
pletion of the task upon which he 
is now engaged—the application of 
electricity to railroading, with results 
that will utterly eclipse the best 
efforts of steam, and revolutionize 
existing systems of transportation. 

The story of Mr. Edison’s life is a 
piece of biography that would be 
condemned as _ utterly improbable 
were it the creation of a fiction writer. 
He was born in 1847, the son of a 
Canadian immigrant settled at Milan, 
an Ohio village near the shores of 
Lake Erie. It was at Port Huron, 
Michigan, whither his parents re- 
moved in 1854, that his self education 
began—for he never attended a 
school for more than two months. 
Boys ambitious of emulating his ca- 
reer would better not imitate him 
in this particular unless they also 
follow his example of assiduous 
study and omnivorous reading at 
home. He eagerly devoured every 
book he could lay hands on, and is 
said to have accomplished the extra- 
ordinary task of reading through an 
encyclopedia without skipping a 
word, 

At thirteen he began his working 
life as a train boy upon the Grand 
Trunk railroad between Port Huron 
and Detroit. Much of his time was 
now spent in the latter city, where 
he found increased opportunities for 
reading at a publiclibrary. It is re- 
corded that the young newsman was 
successful in his calling ; but he was 
not content to remain a mere dealer 
in periodicals, and decided to become 
a publisher. His office was an old 
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freight car, where he got together 
three hundred pounds of type, and 
started the issue of the Grand Trunk 
fferald, \t wasonly asmall amateur 
weekly, printed on one side, and 
without 1 press, the impression being 
made from the type with the hand. 
Still, the venture is an interesting 
evidence of the originality of the 
boy’s ideas. Chemical research was 
his next undertaking, and a labora- 
tory was added to his movable pub- 
lishing house. One day some phos- 
phorus, with which he was experi- 
menting, ignited and set fire to the 
car, and an irate conductor threw 
the young seeker after truth, chem- 


icals and all, from the train. His 
office and laboratory were now 
transferred to the cellar of his 


father’s house, but his enthusiasm 
for science remained unquenched. 
He was intensely interested in the 
mechanism of railroad engines and 
more especially in the workings of 
the electric telegraph. As he grew 
to manhood he decided to become 
an operator. The necessary instruc- 
tion was not so easily obtained then 
as now. Edison’s opportunity was 
won bya brave action—-the rescue of 
an infant from under the wheels of a 
train—which was rewarded by an 
offer from the child’s father, himself 
an operator, to give the lad lessons in 
telegraphy. 

Five months later Edison was 
competent to fill a position in the 
railroad office at Port Huron. Hence 
he peregrinated to Stratford, On- 
tario, and thence successively to 
Adrian, Fort Wayne, Indianapolis, 
Cincinnati, Memphis, Louisville, 
and Boston, gradually becoming a 
first rate operator, and gaining ex- 
perience that aided him to evolve 
many ingenious ideas for the im- 
provement of telegraph appliances. 
At Memphis he constructed an auto- 
matic repeater, which enabled Louis- 
ville and New Orleans to communi- 
cate direct, saving both time and 
labor. For this he received compli- 
ments from his employers, but 
nothing more. In 1870 he came to 
New York, in search of an opening 
more suitable to his capabilities and 
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ambitions. For some time he met 
with no encouragement. None of 
the telegraph companies needed his 
services, and his fortunes were at a 
very low ebb when at length he 
found an opportunity to show what 
he could do. He happened to be in 
the office of the Laws Gold Report- 
ing Company when one of the instru- 


ments got out of order, and even the 
inventor of the system-could not 
make it work. Edison requested to 
be allowed to attempt the task, and 
in a few minutes he had overcome 
the difficulty and secured an advan- 
tageous engagement. 

From this point dates the begin- 
ning of his celebrity. For several 
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vears he had a contract with the 
Western Union and the Gold and 
Stock Companies, whereby he re- 
ceived a large salary, besides a spe- 
cial price for all the telegraphic 
improvements he could suggest. 
Now, as head of the Edison Electric 
Company, with its numerous subor- 
dinate organizations and connec- 
tions all over the civilized world, he 
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the magnificently equipped labora- 
tory at Llewellyn, close to the foot 
of the picturesque Orange mountain. 
Here are the home and headquarters 
of Mr. Edison, who is still sometimes 
called the Wizard of Menlo Park, 


though he left Menlo ten years ago. 
In the grounds at Llewellyn an ex- 
perimental track has been laid down 
which is about four hundred 
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is probably several times a million- 
aire. Successful inventions are more 
profitable than most gold mines, and 
surely no fortune is more honorably 
won than that of the man who puts 
dollars into his own pocket by adding 
hundreds or thousands of them to the 
wealth of the world. The inventor’s 
financial possibilities are certainly 
dazzling. For instance, should Mr. 
Edison’s electric railway be proved 
by actual operation to be what his 
experiments foreshadow, it would 
undoubtedly make him rich beyond 
the oft quoted dreams of avarice. A 
system almost as much superior to 
the steam locomotive as that loco- 
motive was to the stage coach would 
speedily be forced into general adop- 
tion on all the railroads of the 
world, a share of whose earnings— 
amounting to an annual total of 
hundreds of millions—would fairly 
be due to the originator of the motive 
power employed. 

The perfection of this invention is 
the chief work now in progress at 


in length, and contains grades, 
curves, and all the practical difficult- 
ies of a railroad in miniature. The 
track now has three rails, but Mr. 
Edison says that the extra rail in the 
center will not be used in the per- 
fected system. With this discarded— 
which of course will greatly simplify 
and cheapen the invention—the gene- 
ral system employed will be the 
passing of a current down one line 
of rails, to be “picked up” by the 
car, passed through the motor, and 
returned to the central power station 
by the other line of rails. Mr. Edison 
is naturally unwilling at present to 
disclose the details of the system or 
to explain the manner in which he 
has overcome the almost insuperable 
difficulties that have impeded its 
realization. Among the countless 
comments of the incredulous the first 
would probably refer to the appar- 
ent impossibility of sending a cur- 
rent through a long stretch of unin- 
sulated rail. Things impossible to 
others are possible to Mr. Edison, 
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however. His solution of the pro- 
blem depends largely upon the 
phenomenally low voltage of the 
current he employs, and the fact 
that leakage diminishes with dimin- 
ished pressure. 

The Edison laboratory is about a 
quarter of a mile distant from the 
suburban railroad station of West 
Orange, and consists of a three story 
brick building two hundred and 
fifty feet in length and sixty in 
width, and four much smaller sepa- 
rate structures. These latter are 
the galvanometer room, the chemical 
room, the chemical store room, and 
another occupied by a magnetic ore 
separator, In the galvanometer 
room are all manner of intricate 
and costly scientific mechanisms— 
not only galvanometers, but also 
photometers, electrometers, magnet- 


ometers, spectrometers, catheto- 
meters, and chronographs. Here, 
too, are a microscope that mag- 


nifies a million diameters and an 
electric ciock directly connected with 


the Smithsonian Institute at Wash- 
ington. As shown in the illustration 
on this page, the instruments are set 
on stone slabs resting upon inde- 
pendent piers of brick, whose foun- 
dations are sunk twenty five feet 
into the ground in order to mini- 
mize vibration; while to prevent 
magnetic interference, all the fur- 
nishings and fixtures of the room are 
of brass and other non-magnetic 
metals. 

The second of the small buildings 
is the chemical room, whose shelves 
and tables, laden with all sorts of 
experimental appliances and mate- 
rials, are shown on page 191. Chemi- 
cal investigation is still Mr. Edison’s 
favorite amusement, as it was in his 
train boy days; but he can now 
spare to it but little time from his 
absorbing electrical work. 

In the main building is Mr. Edi- 
son’s scientific library, in the center 
of which stands the statue that 
does service as the initial of this 
article. It is a symbolical group re- 
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presenting the triumph of the electric 
light over gas, modeled by the Ita- 
lian sculptor Bordiga, and exhibited 


at the Paris exposition of 1880, 
where Edison bought it. On the 
mantel stands a model engine—the 





inventor's first essay, made years 
ago, at the construction of an elec- 
tric locomotive. Next to the library 
is a store room stocked with all sorts 
of materials, commonplace and re- 
condite, that may possibly be of ser- 
vice in the wide range of the 
Wizard’s experiments. Leather, 
rubber, feathers, ropes, dried grasses, 
human hair, fish bones, grain, Ice- 
landic and Irish mosses, all sorts of 
metals, drugs, and glass—these are 
a few items of the store room’s con- 
tents, and the list might be almost 
indefinitely prolonged. Another 
apartment is a well equipped ma- 
chine shop, with great presses, 
lathes, and drills, for the making of 
dynamo models, ore crushers, or elec- 
tric motor machinery. 

On the second floor of the main 


building, reached by an elevator, are 
the precision room, where more deli- 
cate products are turned out by 
lighter and finer machinery ; a glass 
blowing room, for making experi- 
mental lamps; a mercury pump 
room, where electric light globes are 
exhausted of air; and apartments 
occupied by draughtsmen and scien- 
tific assistants. Some of the juniors 
of Mr. Edison’s staff are here at 
work “bug huzting,”’ or searching 
out flaws in inventions. On the top 
floor are a lamp test room; an ore 
milling room, with crushers and 
mortars ; a dynamo room, and a lec- 
ture room, 

To sum up the facilities of the 
laboratory, it may be said that in it 
are concentrated, as hardly any- 
where else, all manner of chemical 
and mechanical powers ready to 
render immediate service to their 
director’s desires. Asan instance of 
the variety of equipments gather- 
ed here, it may be mentioned that 
the photographs reproduced’ on 
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MR. EDISON'S RESIDENCE AT LLEWELLYN PARK. 


these pages were made at short no- 
tice, with appliances in the labo- 
ratory, by one of Mr. Edison’s 
assistants—Mr. W. K. L. Dickson, a 
talented young Franco-American 
who has charge of the ore milling 
machinery and of the final experi- 
ments with the kinetograph. This 
last invention, by the way, is to be 
exhibited at the Chicago World’s 
Fair, and Mr. Edison predicts that 
it will before long develop from a 
scientific marvel into an instrument 
of practical and widespread useful- 
ness. 

Glenmont, Mr. Edison’s home, is 
one of the finest residences in the 
suburbs of New York. It is a many 
gabled house, the first floor of brick, 
the upper portion of wood. It is 


approached by a graveled driveway 
that winds through trees and shrub- 
bery. The interior is elaborately 
luxurious, with its ample rooms, 
broad stairways, and floors of polish- 
ed oak covered with Persian rugs. 
At noon, and again in the evening, 
Mrs. Edison drives to the laboratory 
for her husband, but there are times 
when she cannot persuade him to 
leave some unusually interesting and 
important experiment. He has a bed 
in Room 2, but sometimes he sets 
nature at defiance by taking no sleep 
for days. There is a careworn look 
upon the great inventor's face, and 
he is not as rosy as he once was. 
But in spite of the vast amount of 
work he has done and is doing, he is 
still a young man for his years. 











ALLAN KANE'S FRIEND. 
By Matthew White, Jr. 


‘Oh, how bitter a thing it is to look into happiness 
through another man’s eyes."—As You Like /t. 
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HE sun had reached the point 
in its afternuon descent where 
its beams shot through a window 
beyond Birbeck’s desk, flooding 
the works for a brief time with a 
golden radiance that seemed strug- 
gling for the mastery with the more 
fiery glow that poured forth from 
the mighty furnaces, whenever the 
stokers flung back the doors. Bir- 
beck was not a sentimental man, but 
he never failed on these occasions to 
glance up from his work for an instant 
to gaze out through the little case- 
ment, which put the offices on speak- 
ing terms with the factory, and re- 
call an opera he had once heard in 
which there was a scene representing 

the inferno. 

On this particular November day 
he put down his penand leaned back 
in his chair to contemplate the 
spectacle for a longer period than 
was his custom. This may have 
been owing to the fact that -for 
almost a week the days had been 
either cloudy or rainy, so that for 
that length of time his attention had 
not been diverted from business by 
this very unbusiness-like pheno- 
menon. But however it came about, 
he sat there now fot fully a minute 
and a half, while a new thought in 
connection with the scene shaped 
itself in his mind. 

“ Yes, that place zs an inferno,” he 
said to himself, ““and those rays of 
sunshine are like messengers from 
heaven sent to temper its horrors for 
a little while. Well, Rogers, what 
can I do for you?” 

One of the stokers had come up 


to the casement, and Birbeck pushed 
back the glass slide as he spoke aloud 
the last sentence. 

“If you please, sir,” replied the 
man, who seemed to be laboring 
under some excitement, “I should 
like to get off for the rest of the 
afternoon.” 

“Humph, it’s almost five now,” 
returned Birbeck, glancing at the 
clock by his side. “ What’s the mat- 
ter?” 

The man hesitated for an instant. 
He was a_ young fellow, barely 
twenty, and one could scarcely see 
his skin for the overlying stratum of 
soot. But Birbeck, who had met 
him on Sundays, knew that he was 
not at all ill looking, and now he 
fancied that he saw something like 
a flush trying to fight its way to the 
surface through the grime. Then 
the fellow answered : 

“T’ve just got word, sir, that a 
relative of mine got hurt in the 
mill, and I’d like to go down there 
if you 

“All right, you may go;” and Bir- 
beck reached over to draw the glass 
shut before the man could get out 
his “ Thank you, sir.” 

An instant later the sun dipped 
behind the railroad embankment, 
and Birbeck had forgotten both it 
and the incident of Ned Rogers’s re- 
quest for leave of absence. He once 
more became absorbed in his work— 
a state of mind which was really his 
normal one. Indeed, it was diffi- 
cult for the people of Harwin to 
think of Sydney Birbeck in any 
other light than as a man of busi- 
ness. And this, in,spite of the fact 
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that he had been born and brought 
up among them. 

“Sydney seems to me like a man 
who never wasa boy,” Dr. Whitford 
was wont to observe. 

And yet Birbeck was only twenty 
five, with the ruddy glow of health 
on his cheek, and _ the _ broad 
shoulders and well developed form 
that one might think would be acon- 
stant reminder to him of his own ap- 
titude for the sports of youth. Up 
to his seventeenth year he had lived 
in Harwin, where he was prepared 
for college. Then he had passed 
four years at the Sheffield School, 
Harvard, from which he had return- 
ed to his native town to take his 
place in the boiler works. 

All the friends of his school days 
had gone out to find their life work 
elsewhere ; so that in one sense Bir- 
beck was an exile in his own town. 
But by a strange freak of fate a 
member of the class below him at 
college had recently come to Harwin 
to live. Birbeck knew nothing of 
it until one day, going over to the 
woolen mills to consult with Mr. 
Peck about a new town ordinance, 
he caught sight of Kane behind one 
of the desks in the office. The two 
had been but little more than ac- 
quaintances at Cambridge ; now the 
coincidence of their lot being cast in 
the same provincial town speedily 
made them friends. Kane knew no 
one in Harwin—he was a New York 
man—and had accepted the position 
in the mills obtained for him by a 
a distant relative simply because he 
could earn more money there than 
at anything open to him in the city. 

“Where are you living?” Birbeck 
had asked him in that first inter- 
view.” 

“At the hotel,’ Kane answered. 
“TI know of no other place.” 

“Come with me,” Birbeck went on. 
“You know all that’s left of our 
family is myself and the old home- 
stead. And that I rent out to a man 
and his wife, who give me two rooms 
in itand my board. I’ve no doubt 


they would be glad to take you in. 
Drop around tonight and decide how 
you'd like it.” « 
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Kane eagerly embraced this oppor- 
tunity of changing his quarters. As 
he said, living alone at a country 
hotel was a nightmare of indefinite 
length. He had been with Birbeck 
a fortnight now, and both men had 
found the arrangement an agreeable 
one. While Birbeck had never felt 
the need of companionship, he real- 
ized that he took pleasure in having 
the smoke of another’s after dinner 
cigar mingle with his own. He 
never talked much himself; he had 
always been a taciturn fellow. But 
with Kane it was otherwise. While 
not loquacious, he was gregarious 
by nature, and it was not long before 
Birbeck felt that they seemed to be 
older friends than they really were. 

Whether or not Kane thought it 
odd that Birbeck never offered to 
take him to call upon any of the 
townspeople, he never expressed a 
wish in the matter. A great deal of 
their talk was of college life, an ex- 
perience out of which Kane had 
certainly extracted a great deal more 
than had his present companion. 
Harwin matters were but seldom 
mentioned. Birbeck felt instinctively 
that Kane was not so thoroughly 
absorbed in business as he was him- 
self. 

“And yet he seems possessed of a 
curious content,” he mused. “Strange 
how that can be ina stupid old town 
like this, unless one lives for his 
work, as I do!” 

In the evening of the day already 
mentioned Birbeck suddenly recalled 
Rogers’s mention of an accident at 
the mills. 

“By the way, Kane,” he said 
as the two sat smoking in his 
sitting room, “I hear that somebody 
was hurt over at your place this 
afternoon.” 

“Yes, one of the girls in the card- 
ing room suddenly fainted and fell 
forward on the machine. Her head 
was cut a little, but it was nothing 
very serious.” 

“T am glad to hear that,” rejoined 
Birbeck. ‘She was related to one of 
my men—Ned Rogers.” 

Kane smiled. 

“Well, she’s not exactly related to 
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him yet,” he said. “Ive heard 
about it. They are engaged to be 
married.” 

“Oh, I remember now. I thought 
the fellow, all blackened up as he 
was, blushed when he called her a 
relative. What nonsense it all 
seems!” 

Birbeck tossed the stub of his cigar 
into the ash receiver on the table 
and got up to stroll up and down 
the room, his hands thrust deep into 
his pockets. 

Kane looked up at him quickly, 
an odd expression in his eyes, 

“ Nonsense ?” he repeated after an 
instant. ‘‘What is it that seems 
nonsense ?” 

“Why, this love business.” 

Birbeck came to a halt directly in 
front of his companion and stood 
there tilting back and forth from his 
toes to his heels, while he took 
another cigar from his case and 
clipped off the end. 

Kane made noreply. He dropped 
the paper cutter, with which he had 
been toying, on the table and in 
drawing his hand away rested it for 
a brief instant against the breast 
pocket of his coat. At the same 
moment a far away look came into 
his eyes, and although he was gazing 
straight at his friend’s watch chain 
he seemed not to see it or anything 
else in the room. 

“Come, Kane, don’t you agree 
with me?” 

Birbeck had lighted his fresh cigar 
and now settled himself comfortably 
in his chair again as he put the 
question. 

“Agree with you in what, Bir- 
beck? I beg your pardon, I did not 
catch what you said.” 

“Why, man, what’s come over you 
tonight? It was yourself who press- 
ed me to explain myself. Fancy 
now a fellow like Rogers, a common 
stoker, his face and hands besmirch- 
ed all day long from his toil—fancy 
such a mana victim to the tender 
passion.” 

“And yet I can fancy it—easily, 
Birbeck.” 

Kane spoke softly, and looked 
over at the other, watching him 
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closely to notice how he took the 
statement. 

“Well, granted that you can im- 
agine it in him, how about the other 
party to the compact?” 

Birbeck settled himself a_ trifle 
more easily in his chair, and his face 
lightedup. He evidently anticipated 
a discussion that would be particu- 
larly agreeable to him. 

“T believe,” Kane made reply, 
“that love, to be real love, must be 
mutual. You see I am very optim- 
istic.” 

“T see you are,” rejoined Birbeck 
dryly, “and you have given the sub- 
ject a great deal more thought than 
Ihave. The whole thing seems 
child’s play to me.” 

“You believe in mariages de con- 
venance, then,” said Kane. He spoke 
quietly, but there was a sparkle in 
his eye that showed how deeply in- 
terested he was. 

“T don’t know that I believe in 
marriages of any sort,” replied Bir- 
beck. “I look at the matter this 
way, Kane. As things stand I have 
only myself to provide for, amuse, 
worry about. I am able to devote 
my entire attention to my business, 
without any disturbing thoughts of a 
wife who may be ill at home, or of 
children who might turn out more 
of an anxiety than a blessing. Do 
you catch my meaning? By limit- 
ing the acreage, to use a property 
simile, I limit the liability to sustain 
damages.” 

“And what do you gain in ex- 
change ?” inquired Kane. 

“Gain?” repeated Birbeck. “Why, 
I have just explained wherein the 
gain consists—in the escape from 
the many sources of worriment to 
which a man of family is unavoid- 
ably subject.” 

“Yes, but all these are negative 
gains. You might just as well say 
that a man would be happier if he 
did not possess the faculty of sight 
—then he would not be ‘half his life 
time subject to bondage’ for fear of 
losing it. Or perhaps you are an 
upholder of the Malthusian theory ?” 

“No. Ido not look at the matter 
from a philanthropic point at all; 
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on the contrary, it is purely selfish. 
I am contented as I am; why should 
I fly to ills of which I can have some 
faint conception ?”’ 

“But a while ago you said you 
could not conceive of such a thing 
as a love affair between two people 
like Ellen Gray and this stoker 
at your works. You will surely al- 
low for a difference of tastes.” 

“Yes, certainly, but you must re- 
member that I said I could not con- 
ceive of sucha thing. Neither can 
I. Do youknow, Kane, I sometimes 
wonder if the emotional faculty was 
not left entirely out of my compo- 
sition. Why should there not be 
deformities in this respect as well as 
those of a bodily nature?” 

Kane shivered slightly. 

“That is a horrible thought of 
yours, Birbeck,” hesaid. “ Of course 
you have a heart; only it happens 
not to have been touched yet. Come, 
are you ready forour game of chess ?”’ 


il. 

I T was Thanksgiving Day. Birbeck 

hated holidays. They threw 
him back upon himself, and he was 
a poor entertainer. Harwin people 
had grown tired of inviting him to 
their homes; even when he accepted, 
he had never called afterwards. And 
besides, all the girls disliked him. 
Some of them wished now that they 
had been more careful about show- 
ing this fact. Allan Kane was a 
young man of very agreeable pres- 
ence, and it was only through Bir- 
beck that they could hope to be- 
come acquainted with him. If they 
had known a little more of Kane 
they might have saved themselves 
some self reproaches. 

Up to Wednesday morning Kane 
had expected to go home for his 
holiday, remaining away over Sun- 
day. But on Tuesday night a fire 
broke out in the town; Hilton, 
Allan’s associate at the mill, was a 
member of the fire department, and 
was injured by a falling wall He 
would be confined to the house for 
a week at least. No one but Kane 
could fill his place at the office, so 
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he was obliged to give up his trip. 
It was a twelve hours’ railroad jour- 
ney to New York, and unless he 
could stay away at least two days 
there would be no use in starting. 

The poor fellow was terribly dis- 
appointed. He had left Birbeck in 
the morning in great spirits, his 
valise in his hand. At night he sat 
like a thunder cloud at dinner, 
scarcely speaking a word. Birbeck 
had never seen his friend in this 
mood, and wisely left him to himself. 
The night was mild for the season, 
and he went out for a solitary walk. 

While he did not like to formulate 
the thought, he felt instinctively that 
he was glad Kane had not gone. He 
knew now that he would have felt 
lonely while he was away. 

“Poor chap, he’s all broken up 
over the thing,” he reflected. “I 
wonder if I can’t do something to 
liven him up tomorrow.” 

Now that the morrow had come 
he could think of nothing better than 
a drive. 

“A good long one, Kane,” he 
said at breakfast. “You haven't 
half seen the beauties of our neigh- 
borhood yet. For the matter of that 
you'll only half see them now, with 
the leaves all off the trees.” 

“A drive anywhere will suit me 
better than anything else,” rejoined 
Kane. “I want motion of some 
sort.” 

“So that you can close your eyes 
and imagine that you are traveling 
towards New York, eh?” and Bir- 
beck laughed lightly. 

Kane looked over at him quickly 
with sharp scrutiny. But he seemed 
not to find what he expected, and 
resumed the eating of his breakfast 
with equanimity. 

“We'll start at once,eh, Kane?” 
said Birbeck as they rose from the 
table. 

“The sooner the better,” was the 
reply. 

Although Kane’s spirits had im- 
proved somewhat, he was restless 
and uneasy. He went with Birbeck 
to the livery stable, and they were 
soon bowling over the road in the 
direction of West Mountain. The 
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weather was charming. There had 
as yet been no snow, and the sky had 
that haze in it which seems to be- 
long to September and October 
alone. Then, Birbeck always drove 
a fast horse—they knew better at 
the stable than to give him any 
other—and the rapid motion through 
the invigorating atmosphere had an 
instantaneous effect on Kane’s spirits. 

Birbeck realized this, and the 
knowledge of the fact that he was 
responsible for it gave him an odd 
sensation of pleasure—a sense of 
power over individuals of an alto- 
gether different nature from that 
which it was his daily custom to 
wield at the works. He found that 
he was really enjoying this holiday, 
and mentally began to plan for the 
afternoon, when presto, the necessity 
for planning was taken out of the 
case. They were passing through 
the straggling village of Gattersby 
when the forward wheel of the buggy 
slipped through a thin crust of ice 
into a deep rut whose presence the 
ice had prevented Birbeck from not- 
ing. There was a sharp snap, and 
two broken spokes brought the 
pleasure trip to an annoying termi- 
nation. 

Birbeck handed the reins to Kane 
and got out to examine into the ex- 
tent of the damage. 

“It’s something we can’t patch up 
ourselves,” he reported. “ What an 
exasperating mischance, to happen 
on a holiday, too, when all the shops 
are closed! But stop a minute. I 
think old Abe Brinkle holds forth a 
little piece further on, as he would 
say himself. He’s a blacksmith who 
used to work for father years ago. 
I guess I can get him to doa little 
patching up for me. He lives right 
next to the shop. If you'll get out 
we'll try to get our crippled vehicle 
as far as his place, and make a try 
at it any way.” 

They found Brinkle smoking his 
pipe as he strolled up and down the 
patch of garden before his cottage. 
He did not know Birbeck at first, 
but as soon as the latter told his 
name he insisted on shaking hands, 
made the remarks customary in such 
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cases about “How boys do grow!” 
and, what was more to the point, 
readily agreed to open his shop and 
tinker up the splintered spokes. 

“ And how long will it take you, 
Abe?” Birbeck wanted to know, 
looking at his watch. 

“Well,” replied the old man, stand- 
ing back to close one eye and take 
a sort of birdseye view of the 
damage, “I haven’t got none o’ my 
men about ter help me, you see, so’s 
it’ll be about an hour’s job, I reckon.” 

“Plenty of time for my friend and 
myself to do a little sightseeing in 
the town, eh?” said Birbeck. “ Come 
on, Kane, I’ll show you the village.” 

Promising to be back within an 
hour, the friends started off, keeping 
the direction in which they had been 
going when the accident happened. 
All was as quiet as if it were Sunday, 
although for the matter of that in 
villages of the size of Gattersby every 
day was a Sunday. 

“What have the people done with 
themselves ?” Kane wanted to know. 

“That principally,” and Birbeck 
inclined his head toward a church 
they were approaching and out of 
which the congregation was issuing 
as fast as it could for the stoppage 
of half of it on the front steps to ex- 
change greetings with the other half. 

“Ah, this is a sight I’d like to 
linger and watch for a minute, if 
you don’t mind, Birbeck,” said Kane. 

“Mind? I call it a godsend in 
the way of killing that hour we’ve 
got on our hands; ” and forthwith 
the two passed in at the gateway 
and strolled slowly across the front 
of the churchyard. 

There was noise enough here. 
Hearty greetings between farmers’ 
wives who had not seen one another 
since the previous Sunday, resound- 
ing smacks from young girl friends 
as they embraced effusively, mingl- 
ing with the shrill voices of the 
women everywhere as they discussed 
the sermon, the singing, and the 
weight of the turkey they had all 
ready to thrust into the oven as soon 
as they got home. 

Suddenly Birbeck touched Kane 
on the arm. 
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“Hello, we’re in for it now,” he 
whispered. “Here come the Baskinses 
straight for me.” 

Kane turned and saw a large 
woman, good nature beaming from 
every feature of her round face, 
pushing her way hurriedly toward 
them. 

“Ah, Sydney!” she cried, shaking 
her finger at Birbeck as she came 
up. “You don’t deserve to have 
any old friends. Let me see, how 
many years is it since i 

Kane heard no more, for at that 
instant a clear voice close by his side 
spoke his name. 

“Virginia Harney!” he exclaim- 
ed, utter and complete astonishment 
in face and tone as he looked down 
into the face of a young lady, evi- 
dently with the Baskins party, but 
whose dress and manner showed at 
once that she had not been to 
Gattersby bred. 

“ Well, partly,” she replied, smil- 
ing archly as she touched on the 
arm a gentleman who stood next to 
her. - “Allow me to present my 
husband, Mr. Coles. Danforth, this is 
Mr. Kane, an old friend.” 

Allan flushed as he shook hands. 

“Ah, I forgot. I beg your pardon. 
Stella wrote me 

He checked himself suddenly, 
blushed more deeply, and then Mrs. 
Baskins came to the rescue. 

“Virginia,” she said, turning 
quickly, “I want to present Mr, 
Birbeck—Mrs. Coles and Mr. Coles. 
my nephew. Now, Sydney,” she 
went on, “you must take that 
broken spoke as a dispensation of 
Providence to the end that you are 
to eat your Thanksgiving dinner 
with us—you and your friend. If 
you will introduce me now?” 

“T will do that, Aunt Harriet,” 
interposed Mrs. Coles. ‘“ Mr. Kane 
is a friend of a very dear friend of 
mine.” 

“Now you’ve no excuse whatever 
for refusing to come with us, Syd- 
ney,” said Mrs. Baskins, when she 
had recovered from her amazement. 
‘ Joshua, tell Sam to stop at Brinkle’s 
for Mr. Birbeck’s horse and take him 
over to the place.” 
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They all moved toward the gate, 
Kane falling in behind with Mrs. 
Coles, whose husband had gone off 
to greet some old friends among the 
congregation. 

“Now, sir,” she began, with as- 
sumed severity, “what are you do- 
ing up here on a day like this? Why 
are you not in Willoughby? Come 
now, don’t pretend you think I don’t 
know. I can see that you are pining 
for a confidante. You haven’t quar- 
reled, I hope.” 

“Heaven forefend,” murmured 
Allan reverently, and romance lov- 
ing Virginia Coles was satisfied with 
that tacit admission. 

During the drive back to the 
Baskins farm she took unalloyed de- 
light in making Kane enjoyably mis- 
erable. He reminded her of the 
moth fluttering about the candle. 
He was anxious to hear about 
Willoughby and yet each time the 
topic was broached manifested an 
excited eagerness to change the sub- 
ject. 

Birbeck, who was seated just be- 
hind with Mrs. Baskins, glanced at 
Kane curiously once or twice, and it 
was the consciousness of these 
glances that made Allan so uncom- 
fortable. 

When the farm house was reached 
the two were left alone fora few min- 
utes before the crackling wood fire in 
the sitting room. 

“Very singular you should meet 
an old friend up here, wasn’t it?” 
remarked Birbeck, standing with his 
back to the blaze, and looking stead- 
ily at Kane, who was facing it. 

“Yes, it was odd,” was the latter’s 
reply. “Especially as she was such 
an old friend. I have not seen her 
before in three years. I forgot 
about her being married and called 
her by her maidenname at first. But 
what a fine old place this is, Bir- 
beck! I’m rather glad we broke 
that spoke.” 

“So I should imagine,” and Bir- 
beck smiled grimly, as he kept his 
gaze fixed on the other’s face, which 
glowed with a heat that did not all 
come from the fire. 

The Baskinses were old friends of 
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Birbeck’s parents. They were among 
the most prosperous of the farmers 
around Harwin, and in their tastes 
were more refined than the gener- 
ality of their neighbors. Their hos- 
pitality was unbounded, and the two 
young men, so unexpectedly made 
guests at this holiday dinner, long 
remembered the occasion, and would 
have done so apart from the circum- 
stances which gives it a place in this 
narrative. 

Just what these circumstances 
were, it would not be so easy to tell, 
except to state that Kane’s chance 
meeting with Virginia Coles was at 
the bottom of them. She was about 
twenty five, rather pretty in acertain 
way, and of abounding good spirits. 
She and her husband, after spending 
their honeymoon abroad, had come 
up to Gattersby to pass Thanks- 
giving with his aunt. She and a 
certain young lady had been school- 
mates when Kane first met the 
latter. At that time Virginia had 
seen quite a good deal of him; of 
late years they had not met at all. 
The slip he had made in mentioning 
Stella’s letters convinced Mrs. Coles 
that her surmises were correct, and 
happy in her own mating, she was 
unaffectedly glad for her friend, and 
could not refrain from showing it. 

Birbeck and Kane remained at the 
Baskinses’ till late in the afternoon. 
Sam brought the buggy up from 
Brinkle’s for them. 

Mrs. Coles and her husband were 
to return to their home the next 
morning, and as the young men 
drove away Virginia slipped back to 
the carriage after she had said good 
by. 

“Remember me to Stella when you 
write,” she told Kane. 

And Birbeck heard. 


Ill, 


OR the first mile or two of that 
homeward drive the two men 
were talkative. They spoke of the 
pleasant day they had enjoyed, of the 
Baskinses’ prosperity, of the oddity 
of the meeting with Virginia Coles. 
It was when it touched this last 
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topic that the conversation began to 
languish. 

But even when silence fell, Kane’s 
face retained its animated look ; now 
and then he even checked himself as 
he started the humming of a tune. 
Birbeck looked around at him quick- 
ly the first time he heard the sound. 

“You feel happy this afternoon, 
don’t you, Kane?” he said. 

“Yes, don’t you?” was the re- 
sponse. “I think we both have a 
good deal for which to be grateful.” 

“T am always contented,” rejoined 
Birbeck evasively. “ Haven’t you 
found me so?” 

“T can’t complain of you; ” and 
Kane laughed lightly as he made the 
reply. 

Then another silence fell and they 
drove on through the fast darkening 
day. Night had fallen while they 
were still a mile from Harwin, and 
when they entered the town the 
street lamps were lighted. Acouple, 
arm in arm, were passing under the 
first one. They looked up as the 
wheels of the carriage struck the 
pavement. 

The light streamed down _ into 
their faces, and revealed Ned Rogers 
and the girl who had been hurt at 
the woolen mill. 

“You understand that kind of 
happiness, don’t you, Kane?” said 
Birbeck, turning suddenly to his 
companion.. Then with something 
like a sigh he added, almost in- 
audibly : “I wonder if I ever could.” 

“What makes you say that to me, 
Birbeck ?” rejoined Allan, 

His tone was grave, but in the 
darkness into which they had again 
driven his face was lighted up by an 
inward flame. 

“Why not? An engaged mar 
ought to know all about such things.” 

Birbeck spoke quickly, and then 
turned his attention suddenly to the 
horse, pulling him up short as if he 
had stumbled. 

Kane made no reply for an instant, 
then all he said was, “I feel that I 
ought to be the happiest man alive, 
Birbeck.” 

The next moment they drew up in 
front of the livery stable and Bir- 
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beck began to explain about the 
broken wheel. 

Later in the evening, when the two 
were about to separate for the night 
Sydney put out his hand. 

“T congratulate you, Kane,” he 
said, and then started to turn away 
quickly, but Allan retained the 
fingers in his grasp for a moment. 

“Thank you, old fellow,” he re- 
plied. ‘“ But I don’t know whether I 
ought to permit this or not. You 
know it isn’t announced. I feel con- 
fident nobody suspects it but Vir- 
ginia Harney—Mrs. Coles. And she 
had made up her mind that it must 
be—and chanced to be right. But I 
will take your good wishes, Birbeck,” 
he added impulsively, “and you can 
feel that you have been the first to 
give me joy.” 

“Tt must be joy indeed, Kane, if 
your face at this moment is any 
marker.” 

Birbeck smiled as he spoke, and 
his tones were low. 

“That is because it makes the 
thing seem more real than it ever 
did before to have you speak of it as 
you did. I don’t know what she 
would say, though, if she knew of 
this.” 

Kane’s voice dropped almost toa 
whisper as he spoke the pronouns, 
a fact which Birbeck did not fail to 
note. Indeed, he noted everything, 
standing there in the doorway, look- 
ing at his companion as though he 
were a stranger in whom he was 
trying to recognize an old friend. 

“T hope I've not intruded,” he said 
then. “From what I heard Mrs. 
Coles saying I judged it was an as- 
sured thing.” 

“ Qh, it is,” Kane made haste to 
respond, “But you see I couldn’t 
possibly afford to get married now, 
so it was agreed that the engage- 
ment should not be announced fora 
year at least.” 

“ And when will the year be up?” 
Birbeck proceeded to inquire inno- 
cently enough. 

The color came into Kane’s cheeks 
as he replied: ‘“ The—the under- 
standing was reached just before I 
came up here, a month ago. And 
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now I shall be counting the days to 


Christmas. Good night.” 

Kane dropped the fortiire and 
was gone. 

Birbeck turned back into his 


room, but he did make ready for bed. 
He did not even smoke, although he 
took a cigar from the stand on the 
table and twirled it round and round 
between his fingers. 

“ Kane zs happy,” he muttered to 
himself. “And yet he gets but half 
what I do, and has to work like a 
trooper for that. And I suppose she 
is just as happy, too, this Stella of 
whom that woman spoke. They are 
doubtless thinking of one another 
at this very moment.” 

He ceased twirling the cigar, and 
placed it back in the case. He rose 
from the chair into which he had 
thrown himself and got up to walk 
over to the window, which looked 
out toward the works. It was odd 
that he did not feel the disposition 
to add “Stuff and nonsense!” to his 
reflections. 

“Counting the days to Christ- 
mas,” he went on softly. “And I? 
One day is like another to me. I 
am contented, too. Pshaw, I don’t 
want to make a fool of myself.” 

He took off his coat and prepared 
to retire. The next morning he 
felt the old time thrill when he heard 
the whistle at the works. Business 
was his element, and he needed no 
distraction from it. 

And yet that afternoon, when the 
sunbeams shot across the furnace 
room, and for one instant lighted 
up Ned Rogers, shovel in hand, Bir- 
beck felt that this man, too, posses- 
sed something of which he himself 
was deprived. He was sensible, 
moreover, of an unusual eagerness 
to see Kane again; his friend ap- 
peared to him now in an entirely 
new light. And when they met at 
dinner, and Kane seemed just as 
usual, Birbeck chafed under it. He 
had become possessed of a feverish 
desire to study the effect of love on 
a man, and when Allan talked of 
shipments delayed, dye stuffs, and a 
threatened strike on the railroad, 
the other felt as though he was_ be- 
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ing defrauded of something to which 
he was entitled. 

But he possessed too much delicacy 
to broach the other subject himself. 
He felt pretty certain, moreover, that 
Kane would refer to it in some way, 
and he did, although not till late in 
the evening. 

“T had a pleasant surprise today, 
Birbeck,” Allan began, after a silence 
that had succeeded the discussion of 
a horse which Sydney thought of pur- 
chasing. “Mr. Gaylor told me he 
highly appreciated my taking Hil- 
ton’s place, and that as soon as he 
was about again I could have a 
Saturday off and run down home. So 
you see | shaJl not be obliged to 
count clear up to Christmas after 
all.” 

“Where is Willoughby, Kane?” 
Birbeck asked with apparent ir- 
relevance. 

But Allan understood, and _ his 
ready flush sprang into being as he 
answered: “It is one of New York’s 
suburbs, over in Jersey. It’s an 
awfully pretty place, too. You 
ought e ; 

Kane checked himself, and glanced 
across the table at Birbeck. 

“Go on, my boy,” said the latter 
significantly. “I wonder if you 
realize how much pleasure I take in 
listening to you. It is all new to 
me, you know.” 

“ Do you, honestly now ?” 

Allan's tone was boyish in its 
eagerness. Then he added soberly: 
“But you can’t appreciate a thing of 
this sort. It would bore you ter- 
ribly. I had better keep it all to 
myself, as I have been doing.” 

“No, it doesn’t bore me in the 
least.” Birbeck’s tone was_ softer 
than its wont, and Allan saw at 
once that he meant what he said. 

“It seems odd, Birbeck,” Allan 
resumed, “that Ishould make a con- 
fidant of you in a matter like this. 
Not to say that it doesn’t seem 
strange to me to be talking of her 
to anybody. You remember what 
you said the other day about that 
love affair of Ned Rogers’s ?” 

“Ves,” returned the other im- 
patiently, “but that was different.’ 
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“From our point of view, it may 
be,” rejoined Allan, “but not from 
theirs. Do you know, Birbeck, I 
sometimes wonder now how I ever 
managed to be anything but a mis- 
anthrope before I had this object in 
life on which to center all my 
thoughts, all my ambitions.” 

“You must wonder at my con- 
tentment then, Kane.” 

Birbeck lifted his feet from the 
floor to cross them on the hassock 
which he had pushed in front of the 
fireplace. 

“No, I don’t, Birbeck, because I 
can see that you are zot contented. 
You think you are, and may succeed 
in deceiving yourself, but you can- 
not deceive others—at least not 
those who have an experience like 
mine.” 

“Ah, that is the way with you 
men in love,” broke in Birbeck. 
“You think you enjoy a monopoly 
of the blessings of this life.” 

“And we do,” insisted Allan. 
“What reward should I get out of 
rising every morning before seven 
and toiling hard till six at night, if 
I had nothing else to which to look 
forward?” 

“There, that’s where I claim lies 
the difference in our temperaments,” 
eagerly interposed Birbeck. “You 
do not take the interest—the keen, 
absorbing interest in business mat- 
ters that I do.” 

“Then your life must lack contrast 
—you live it all out ona dead, flat 
level.” 

“Just as yours was before you 
met—this young lady from Wil- 
loughby.” 

Birbeck smiled as he spoke, and 
Allan flushed slightly first and then 
laughed. 

“ Well, I didn’t realize then what 
I was missing,” he said. 

There was silence in the room 
after that. Allan sat there smoking 
quietly, and the smile with which 
his last sentence closed lingered 
long. Birbeck’s face soon grew 
grave, and he kept his eyes fixed on 
Kane. There was a _ considerable 
contrast in the appearance of the 
two men. Allan was a blond, al- 
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' though not of a pronounced type, 
while Birbeck was dark, with heavy 
black hair. 

“How long have you known her, 
Kane?” asked Sydney suddenly. 

“Just three years and a half,” was 
the reply. “Since I was a junior at 
Harvard. You see we both began 
pretty young, as you will realize 
when I tell you that she is four 
years younger than I.” 

“And you have waited all this 
time to have your fate decided ?” 

Kane smiled. 

“There wasn’t much uncertainty 
about it,” he said. “ We both under- 
stood each other.” 

“ At the very start out?” Birbeck 
ventured again. 

“Well, I’m not so certain about 
that. All I know is that I ceased to 
care for the society of other girls 
after I met this one. And she ¢s 
different, Birbeck—at least to me; 
and, of course, I can’t understand 
why other people don’t see it, too.” 

As he spoke Allan raised himself 
from his lounging attitude. He 
leaned forward to his friend and 
lowered his tones as though the sub- 
ject under discussion was a sacred 
one. 

“Do you know, Birbeck,” he went 
on after an instant, “sometimes 
when I think of what has been be- 
stowed upon me, when I reflect that 
in the course of two or three years 
this woman, whose very presence is 
the essence of refinement, is to be 
given into my keeping, that every- 
thing we own will be in common, 
and that every night when my work 
is over, it will be her smile that will 
welcome me, her hand that will cut 
our loaf—when I think of this, I 
sometimes tremble at the very 
audacity of my believing such hap- 
piness can ever be mine. It seems 
as though it ought to be enough for 
me to be conscious that she loves me, 
without daring to hope for more.” 

For the moment Allan seemed to 
forget that he hada listener. His 
whole soul appeared to be thrown into 
his words. Birbeck sat gazing at 
him as though under a spell himself. 
The experience was for him 
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thoroughly unique. To be sure he 
had read love passages in novels 
—although only a few of them—but 
never before had he seen ocular 
proof of the real existence of the 
passion. And that it was real he 
had no manner of doubt. Of its 
sacredness, too, he was fully con- 
vinced. 

He knew not what to say; he was 
fearful lest he might say the wrong 
thing. His one dread was that Kane 
might think he was secretly scoffing 
at this display of sentiment. How 
could he show that he felt honored 
by the confidence and respected this 
love of his friend’s as an attribute of 
divine implanting? 

“You must be happy, Allan,” he 
said finally, adding the next instant, 
“and so must she.” 


IV. 


A FTER that night Sydney Birbeck 

seemed to his friend Kane like 
another man. And yet he was not 
outwardly changed, nor did others 
appear to find him different. It was 
only in this one matter of their talk 
about Allan’s fancée that the alter- 
ation was apparent. From having 
been a misanthrope in all affairs of 
the heart, he had come to take a 


vital interest in this of Allan’s. 
Kane realized this instinctively, 
rather than from any words that 


Birbeck said. Indeed, during their 
talks on the theme, he spoke but 
little. It was only his manner of 
listening that convinced Kane of his 
deep sincerity in the matter. 

The name of the woman herself 
was never mentioned. Kane in- 
variably used the personal pronoun 
in speaking of her, and Birbeck 
always understood. He had heard 
Mrs. Coles refer to her as Stella; 
that was all. And somehow he did 
not want Kane to tell him more. 

It was all a painful pleasure to 
him, growing more so each day, and 
yet, curiously enough, he dreaded 
constantly that something would 
occur to deprive him of it. 

“Kane is right,” he said to him- 
self now almost every night. when 
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the two had separated. “He has 
found the true key to happiness.”’ 

And then he would fall to con- 
trasting his own thoughts and an- 
ticipations with Allan’s, as he lay 
down to rest. This was the painful 
part of it. 

The pleasure came from the deep 
interest he took in all that pertained 
to Allan Kane’s matrimonial pros- 
pects. 

“Do you think she suspects that I 
—” began Birbeck once. 

“That I have told you?” finished 
Allan. ‘No, and I didn’t,” he added 
with a laugh. “You found it out for 
yourself.” 

The whole thing seemed to Bir- 
beck beautifully ideal. There was no 
shade of jealousy in his feelings for 
Kane, and yet, with it all, there was 
for himself that realization of 
desolateness, the sense that he lacked 
an object in life, which grew upon 
him as the days passed. 

Their passing brought around 
the period of Allan’s visit home, It 
seemed to Birbeck as if he had never 
known what it was to be lonely till 
that first night of Kane’s absence. 
And yet he felt all the time that it 
was not the man himself he missed 
so much as the opportunity to study 
through him that emotion of which 
he had just learned the first rudiments 
and in such a way, he felt assured, as 
no man before him had ever learned 
them. 

During these two ‘days in which 
he was left to himself he had an 
opportunity to analyze his new atti- 
tude, to become thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with his newer self, as it were. 
Of the old cynicism there seemed 
to be not a particle left ; he had seen 
with his own eyes the power of love 
to make a man happy, but it had 
been another man, not himself. A 
great yearning possessed him, a 
yearning which he had not the faint- 
est conception how to satisfy. He 
knew well enough that no woman in 
Harwin, that no woman he had ever 
met, could be to him what this Stella 
was to Kane. Now he had no 
opportunities of becoming acquaint- 
ed with others; he saw nothing for 
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it but to live on as he had been liv- 
ing. 

Meanwhile he looked forward im- 
patiently to Allan’s return. He was 


-hungering to hear what he would 


say fresh from an interview with her 
who controlled his life. 

And when Kane came, and that 
first night was strangely silent, never 
once mentioning the subject which 
of course Birbeck would not be the 
first to broach, Sydney experienced a 
keener pang than he had ever expect- 
ed to endure on the emotional side 
of his nature. 

“He repents of having made a 
confidant of me,” he told himself. 
“Now that he has seen her again, he 
realizes that the whole thing is too 
sacred to be discussed as it has been 
in these rooms. And he is right.” 

He tried’ to reconcile himself to 
talking hereafter with Kane on com- 
monplace matters. At breakfast the 
next morning he announced that he 
was going to make a call on Dr. 
Whitford’s family. 

“Won't you come with me, Allan ?” 
he asked. 

“No,” replied Kane. “You are 
very kind, but—you see I’m frank— 
I don’t believe I want to go.” 

Birbeck went off to the works, and 
during the day sent word to Ned 
Rogers that he would like to see 
him. The young stoker came up’to 
the casement, cap in hand, his teeth 
showing white in contrast with the 
black streaks on his face. 

“Rogers,” began Birbeck, “you 
have been firing for us now e 

“Two years, sir,” said Rogers, as 
the other paused. 

“ Well, then,” went on Birbeck, 
“beginning with Monday next you 
may take Harrison’s place at the 
engine. I have another position for 
him.” 

“Very well, sir,” replied Rogers, 
simply, but his joy at the promotion 
beamed out through the grime, and 
the recollection of it helped Birbeck 
through a long day. 

That night, just as he entered the 
house, he recollected what he had 
said in the morning about going to 
the Whitfords’. He was not in the 
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least inclined to make the call, but 
on account of what he had told 
Kane about it, he felt that he must 

0. 
Miriam Whitford was just twenty, 
and adjudged to be the prettiest girl 
in Harwin. Birbeck had always 
known her, and she seemed to him 
now but a child grown up. 

He left Kane with a cigar and a 
magazine, and after dinner betook 
himself to the doctor’s house, a 
rambling old mansion not far away 
on the main street. 

Miriam was at home and showed 
herself unfeignedly glad to see her 
caller. 

“T was about to scratch you off 
my list,” she said gayly. “Let me 
see, it must be all of two years since 
you have been here. I’ve been to 
so many places since then, though, 
that it makes it seem longer, I dare 
say.” 

Thus she rattled on, almost always 
about herself, the good time she had 
had at this or that noted resort. 
how stupid she found it in Harwin, 
of the invitations that had come to 
her for the holidays. Birbeck found 
that it was only necessary for him 
to maintain the attitude of an at- 
tentive listener. He came away 
early, wondering if Kane’s fiancée was 
anything like Miriam Whitford, and 
only seemed different to him because 
of the ideal fashion in which she 
had been painted by Allan. 

He found the latter still up when 
he returned. 

“Did you have a pleasant call?” 
Kane asked. 

“TY will reply with your frank- 
ness of this morning and say no,” 
rejoined Birbeck, as he _ stretched 
himself on the lounge. “One grows 
just a little tired of hearing a girl 
talk about nothing except herself.” 

“Yes, if one is not especially in- 
terested in the girl,” responded AIl- 
lan. “On Sunday, for instance, I 
should have much preferred that a 
certain young lady use herself fora 
text, but instead of that she insisted 
on taking me.” 

“And yet I'll warrant you enjoyed 
it mightily.” Birbeck turned so as 
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to face his friend. The sparkle in 
his eyes showed his pleasure in the 
revival of the topic. 

“JT think the joy is deeper every 
time we are together,” said Allan 
reverently. “She is such a sensible 
girl. I realize that more clearly 
every day. And with it all she has 
oceans of fun in her. Ah, Sydney, 
my boy, you are missing a great 
deal in not being an engaged man! 
Sunday night we were planning the 
number of rooms we wanted in the 
house we are to settle down in.” 

“ Will—will that be here in Har- 
win, do you think?” asked Birbeck, 
half hesitatingly. 

“Why, yes, I suppose so, if I still 
retain my place in the mill. But 
you don’t know how strange it 
seems to be actually planning the 
location of the house. Why, my 
dear fellow, do you know it may be 
all of three years before our mar- 
riage can take place ?” 

“Did you say anything about 
meeting Mrs. Coles?” Birbeck now 
ventured to inquire. 

“ Oh, ves, you know I had written 
about that.” 

“And—and do you think she 
suspects that I know?” Birbeck re- 
peated the question he had already 
asked, after aninstant of hesitation. 

“T can’t be certain about that,” 
replied Allan. “We spoke about 
you. I wonder, Sydney, what you 
would think of her if you were ever 
to meet! Of course your whole con- 
ception of her appearance and in- 
dividuality is colored by mine. But 
never mind. I hope some day to in- 
troduce her to you as Mrs, Allan 
Kane. Then it will be perfectly 
natural for you not to dissociate her 
from me.” 

When he was left alone that night 
Birbeck wondered why Allan had 
never showed him the picture of the 
woman who was to be his wife. 

“ Doubtless for the reason that he 
refrains from mentioning her last 
name,” he decided. “ He wants to 
feel that there are some things he 
keeps from me.” 

And oddly enough Birbeck did not 
experience any especial desire to see 
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the portrait of one about whom he 
had heard so much. He preferred 
to retain the conception that had 
grown up in his mind from Allan’s 
words—the conception of a woman 
so pure, so refined, so altogether 
perfect that it seemed to him as if 
Kane himself could not think of her 
in any more reverent sense. 


V 


( HRISTMAS had come and gone. 

Kane had of course spent the 
holiday at home, and Birbeck, rather 
than be left alone in Harwin again, 
had pulled himself together and ac- 
cepted an invitation of long stand- 
ing from relatives of his mother’s in 
Pittsburg. Here he found a gay 
party assembled, and most men, he 
felt, would have enjoyed themselves 
hugely. But he was bored. 

And this was not owing to a lack 
of desire on his part to enter into 
the spirit of the occasion. He was 
changed from the man who, three 
months before, would have avoided 
all such gatherings as belonging to 
a portion of society in which he took 
not the slightest interest. He had 
looked forward to this visit as an 
occasion when it was possible he 
might meet that for which he was 
seeking. But none of the women 
came up to the lofty standard he had 
set for her who must fill his heart. 
The young ones were too frivolous, 
the older ones too eager in the at- 
tentions they bestowed on -him. 
He wearied of the hollowness of it 
all before his visit, brief as it was, 
was half over. And yet hehad been 
thrown into contact with more than 
one of the social sides of the city, 
for his aunt was a woman of culture 
as well as wealth, and entertained at 
her handsome home nota few of the 
literary, musical and art notables of 
the day. 

But to Birbeck there was a one 
sidedness in all these people that 
annoyed and bored him. He knew 
not to which he objected the more— 
the society girl who talked gushing- 
ly of dances, receptions, beaux and 
her neighbors, or the plainer dames 
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wearing ince nes and dark gowns, 
who each had a particular fad to air, 
whether it was Ibsen, Browning, 
Wagner or Burne-Jones. 

“T wonder if there ave any well 
rounded out characters in this age of 
specialists?” Birbeck asked himself 
one night after a reception at which 
he had undergone sieges from all 
varieties, as it seemed to him, of the 
modern woman. 

Then “I think there must be at 
least one,’”’ came the instinctive re- 
flection, and he felt an intense long- 
ing to be back in Harwin, listening 
to Kane as he told of “the one 
woman in the world.” 

“Yes,” he repeated, “she isthe one 
woman in the world to him, but to 
me she is nothing, can be nothing. 
Why do i 

He checked himself as the dawn- 
ing of a horrible conviction came 
into his mind. He left his position 
in front of the dressing table and 
went over to sit down on the chair 
by the window. He put his arm 
over the back of this and supported 
his head by his hand while he tried 
to look in the face the truth that 
had suddenly presented itself to him. 

“Yes,” he told himself, “I am 
eager to get away from here, to be 
back and listen to praises of a wo- 
man I have never seen, whose very 
name I do not know, and yet whose 
image, entirely idealized, fills my 
heart to the exclusion of all others. 
I must take this thing by the throat. 
It is serious. She is the affianced 
wife of one who has come to be my 
most intimate friend. I am looking 
into happiness through his eyes, and 
it is a perilous pastime.” 

He sat there thus for a moment 
longer, then got up with a laugh. 

‘“‘ Pshaw, it can’t be!” he exclaim- 
ed. “How can a man lose his heart 
to a fancy sketch, a shadow ?—for 
this Stella cannot be more than that 
to me.” 

It was with this thought that he 
tried to ease his mind, but as he 
closed his eyes in sleep it was a 
mental picture of the woman he had 
never seen which soothed him into 
unconsciousness. But the next day 
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he resolutely put away from him all 
forebodings, all cogitations on the 
matter. 

“T will test myself tonight when 
I see Allan again,” he decided. 

He soon found, however, that he 
was unequal to thetest. Ever and 
again, whether reading, looking from 
the car window, or chatting with a 
fellow passenger, his mind would 
revert to the forbidden subject. 

There was only one thing that 
gave him a ray of comfort in the 
gloom that began to settle on his 
spirit. He was not in the least 
jealous of Kane. 

He smiled as he formulated things 
thus to himself. 

“Jealous of a woman’s promised 
husband !” he murmured. “Maybe 
it will come to that yet, though,” he 
added with a sigh. 

Then his mind went off in another 
direction. 

“What if Allan acts as he did 
when he came back before?” he 
mused. “Says nothing, seems to 
repent of ever having mentioned the 
matter to me at all?” 

He felt now that he could not 
endure this with the equanimity that 
he had felt on the previous occasion. 
A sort of fierce impatience possess- 
ed him to hear just one word about 
her. 

“Ah, Sydney,” he murmured, 
‘“‘when you do love you are going to 
love strongly.” 

Then came the realization that he 
already loved, and in a direction that 
made it a crime instead of the 
sacred blessing it was to Kane. 

“Tam an outcast,” he reflected. 
“Tam paying the penalty for my 
dilatoriness in finding that I had a 
heart. Nowmy sole duty is to my 
friend.” 

Kane had not yet arrived when he 
reached the rooms; he did not come 
until Birbeck was seated at the 
table. Then he burst into the room 
in that cheery way with which Bir- 
beck oftenest associated him. 

“ How are you, old man?” he cried, 
tearing off his fur glove to give his 
friend a hearty hand clasp. ‘“ Thope 
you've had one tenth the pleasant 
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time I have. Be with you in five 
minutes.” 

Kane hurried off up stairs to re- 
move the travel stains, and Birbeck 
was left alone with his terrible 
secret. Yes, he recognized it now 
for what it was. 

Had not his heart leaped when he 
saw Allan remove his glove? For 
that meant he should touch the hand 
that had but recently clasped hers, 
and now he felt himself to be shiver- 
ing with excitement as he awaited 
Kane’s return in the confident ex- 
pectation that this time the all 
absorbing theme would not be put 
aside until another day. 

In this he was not disappointed. 
When Allan took his seat at the 
table, during the absence of the serv- 
ing maid, he looked across at Bir- 
beck and said, “ Did your ears burn 
about nine o’clock last night, old 
fellow? Some one and myself were 
talking about you.” 

Birbeck wondered if his cheeks 
were not flaming now. He felt him- 
self as if he were all on fire. 

“Yes,” went on Allan, “we were 
saying what a pity it was that you 
were wasting your sweetness on the 
desert air, asit were. If I could only 
thoroughly convert you to my views, 
and you would go and take to your- 
self a wife by the time I was ready 
to settle down, what a cozy coterie 
we four would form here in Har- 
win.” 

“We four!” Birbeck for an instant 
was possessed with a wild desire to 
cry out: “Four! How can you 
make fourout of it,man? Don’t you 
know there are only three of us?”’ 

He restrained himself, and an- 
swered the questions Kane now put 
to him concerning his visit to Pitts- 
burg. 

He dared not remain at home that 
evening. 

“Tam going out for a while, and 
am not certain just when I shall be 
back,” he told Allan, when they left 
the dining room. 

He put on his cap and great coat 
and went out into the snow, for a 
storm had set in at sundown. It 
was rather cold for snow, and the 
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flakes were fine and hard. They cut, 
him as they struck him in the face 
but he rather gloried in the slight 
pain this caused. He argued in a 
blind, senseless way that he might 
be thus in some measure atoning for 
the wrong he was doing his friend. 
For that it was a wrong, Birbeck 
was now fully convinced. To be 
sure it was a crime of such unique 
nature that he had as yet found no 
place in the moral code where it was 
defined by name. Birbeck would 
not admit, even to himself, that it 
was really love. ‘How can it be,” 
he argued, “when I have never seen 
the woman, or even a reproduction 
of her features?” But that it was an 
emotion so near akin to love as to 
make it dangerous for him to give it 
the slightest encouragement, this 
man of honor had not the slightest 
doubt. And now it lay with him to 
apply the remedy. 

“T must manage in some way to 
keep Kane from talking about her,” 
he reflected. But how to do this, now 
that things had gone so far, was the 
difficulty. Birbeck walked or and 
on, revolving various expedients in 
his mind, while the flakes flew thick 
and fast about him and the accumu- 
lating snow began to clog his steps. 
The worst of it was that he knew he 
could not trust himself to abide by 
any plan he might form to avoid the 
forbidden topic. With the tempta- 
tion constantly at hand, he felt him- 
self pitiably weak against it. 

From force of habit rather. than 
from design his course had brought 
him to the works, looming up grim 
and black out of the surrounding 
purity, like some Castle Dangerous 
in Pilgrim’s path. Now, as Birbeck 
found himself at the closed doors, 
the road of escape suggested itself 
to him. 

“IT must leave Harwin,” he said to 
himself. “I must throw myself into 
the whirl of city life. There I can 
stand a fighting chance of forgetting, 
and may even hope for better 
things.” 

He turned suddenly in his tracks 
and began his return, walking slow- 
ly, for he had many things to think 
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out. It would be like taking an 
oak up by the roots for him to re- 
move from Harwin. Still he felt 
that he could bring it about in away 
that would not cause him to lose 
financially. The man who had the 
agency of the works in New York 
was not giving satisfaction; he would 
do better at the manufacturing end. 
Birbeck felt that it would not be a 
difficult matter to negotiate an ex- 
change of positions. Hedetermined 
to set to work at this on the mor- 
row. 

But Kane. What would he say? 
He would miss his chum sadly. 
Birbeck felt that he could admit so 
much without conceit. Still it was 
better this way. 

Sydney dared not outline his 
thoughts in this direction. “It is 
the only salvation for both of us for 
me to go away,” he murmured. 

The next morning he began to put 
his plan into effect. Outside of the 
directors themselves he was the most 
influentiai man at the works. Of 
course some surprise was manifested 
that he should express a wish to 
leave the town with which he had so 
long been identified; but then, on 
the other hand, it seemed but natural 
that a man of his parts should yearn 
for the more congenial environment 
of the metropolis. A week’s corre- 
spondence settled the matter, and 
it was arranged that Birbeck should 
enter on his new duties on the first 
of February. 

Meantime the necessity for the 
change made itself more and more 
apparent. Every night now Kane 
brought the conversation around to 
the one subject that interested him. 
And Birbeck listened hungrily, 
drinking it all in as a man would 
drink in sustenance, were he warned 
that after a certain period nothing 
would be given to him. 

Sometimes it seemed to him as if 
Kane must see the effect produc- 
ed by his words. But wrapped up 
in his own happiness, Allan paid but 
little attention to his friend, except 
to feel gratified that he had this op- 
portunity for confidence. 

Birbeck kept putting off the an- 
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nouncement of his departure till at 
last it was no longer possible to 
postpone it. 

“T am going to leave Harwin, 
Allan,” he said abruptly one night. 

Kane simply stared back at him. 
His surprise left him without words. 

“The man who has charge of our 
New York agency is coming here,” 
Birbeck went on rapidly, ‘and I 
am to take his place, at least for a 
while.” 

“New York!” repeated Kane 
mechanically, still appearing to be 
dazed at the announcement. 

Then it was that Birbeck rea- 
lized for the first time how much 
it would mean to the other to have 
this opportunity of employment in 
the metropolis. If they could only 
chance places, he thought! The 
salary would enable Kane to marry 
at once. It seemed thoroughly in- 
consistent, and yet Birbeck posses- 
sed an overweening desire to have 
this marriage come about as speedi- 
ly as possible. 

Allan’s regret at losing the com- 
panionship of his friend was out- 
spoken in its sincerity. Birbeck felt 
guilty as he listened to the young 
man’s dismal foreshadowings of his 
lonely future. 

“No more lonely than mine will 
be, though,” he told himself, in a 
lame effort at consolation. 

There was now but a week left 
before his departure—a week of 
which each night was an ordeal. 
For, as if determined to atone in part 
for the separation so soon to take 
place, Kane spoke more freely than 
ever of her who, all unknown to him, 
was the cause of it. And Birbeck 
for the same reason, felt utterly 
powerless to put even a straw in the 
way to stem the current. He would 
sit there with his hands tightly 
clinched and attempt to imagine 
what effect the missing of all this 
would have on him. 

Again, sometimes he wondered if 
it was not imprudent of him to have 
selected the metropolis for his place 
of exile. Willoughby was near at 
hand, and in his desperation he 
might be tempted togothere. Kane’s 
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name would be a passport for him, 
and—a sigh of intense relief would 
interrupt his reflection at this point 
as the recollection came to him that 
he knew no name but Stella. 

At last came the first of February. 
It was a dreary, drizzly day, but 
Birbeck was so feverishly impatient 
to be off that he was up long before 
dawn. The train left at seven, and 
Kane accompanied him to the sta- 
tion, 

“If he but knew!” Birbeck thought, 
as the hack bore him through the 
murky atmosphere. 

They were both silent, as people 
are apt to be when they are about to 
separate, and feel that there are so 
many things they want to say that 
they despair of making a selection. 
Then each would realize the time 
that was being lost, and utter some 
commonplace remark that was 
utterly out of keeping with the oc- 
casion, 

Birbeck had bought his ticket, 
checked his baggage, and had gone 
into the car to find his chair, Kane 
following him closely so as to be 
in at the last. The train began to 
move. 

“Good by, old fellow.” Allan put 
out his hand and Birbeck held it as 
the two walked hurriedly toward the 
door. They reached the platform, 
and Allan swung himself from the 
steps. 

As his foot touched the ground he 
seemed to recollect something, and 
began to beckon with his hand. 

“ Birbeck, oh Birbeck!” he called 
out. 

The other had started to re-enter 
the car, and now turned back. Kane 
had broken into a run to keep up 
with the train, which was’ with 
every instant gaining additional 
headway. 

“T forgot to tell youto call,” pant- 
ed out Kane. ‘“ Assoonas you write 
I’ll send you their address.” 

Allan dropped back breathless and 
waved his hand. Birbeck leaned far 
out from the car to watch him. Those 
last words had fired him witha re- 
solve, and he knew that he was not 
likely to see again this friend with 
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‘whose life his own had become 
so strangely tangled. 


VI. 


IRBECK’S transfer from Har- 
win to New York advantaged 
him decidedly in a pecuniary sense. 
The salary allowed the metropolitan 
representative of the Peerless Boiler 
Works was a liberal one, so that 
Sydney was enabled to take very 
neat apartments in an excellent loca- 
tion. Through the influence of a 
member of the company, he was put 
up at the Metropolis Club and had 
the good luck to be admitted before 
he had been two months in town. 
Then it was not long before he fell 
in with three of his Harvard class 
mates, all New York men, who at 
once undertook to introduce him to 
their “set.” To be sure, they had 
not been on particularly intimate 
terms at Cambridge, but then Bir- 
beck had seemed at that time some- 
thing of a prig. Now he appeared 
to be ready to go in foranything with 
them—they soon found out that he 
kept a horse and cart of his own— 
and none of the three were over- 
burdened with money, albeit their 
family connections were of the most 
irreproachable description. Birbeck, 
then, soon found himself launched 
on his social career in Gotham, and 
realized that here if anywhere he 
ought to find the Lethe which would 
cause him to forget. 

Had he been a vainer man, per- 
haps he would have succeeded. He 
possessed the presence and the char- 
acteristics that attract women most, 
and it was not long before he real- 
ized that he was a favorite in several 
quarters. But the consciousness of 
that fact annoyed rather than flatter- 
ed him. He considered it unwoman- 
ly that a girl should readily allow 
her preference for a man to be per- 
ceived, and he straightway took 
measures to check the growth of the 
intimacy. Although he tried to dis- 
guise the fact from himself, he felt 
that the real reason for this indiffer- 
ence was as strong now as it had 
been in Harwin, in spite of the fact 
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that he had taken the most heroic 
measures to put it out of existence. 
He had cut himself off from all com- 
munication with Kane, The latter’s 
promise to send him that address 
had made this an imperative neces- 
sity. He knew Allan would not 
write until he had first heard from 
him, and at the risk of sacrificing 
their friendship Birbeck, since his 
arrival in New York, had given no 
sign. 

“He can think that the whirl of 
city life has ingulfed all my old as- 
sociations,” he told himself. “It is 
better so—for both of us.” 

During the first days of the separ- 
ation Birbeck had felt sometimes as 
if he could not endure it. The con- 
sciousness that he was now really 
nearer the subject of his thoughts 
only made his exile harder to bear. 
The second night he had gone out 
to a hotel, picked up a railway guide 
and hunted up Willoughby. Then 
all the next day he had to battle with 
himself to keep from rushing off to 
the ferry and taking a train out 
there. 

“Tt will wear off, though,” he 
would reflect hopefully. “ It must— 
with nothing to feed upon. Absence, 
they say, is the tomb of love, so 
surely this emotion of mine must die 
even more quickly.” 

At times he tried to laugh himself 
out of it. 

“Jt is the most absurd thing that 
mind of man ever conceived,” he 
would mutter. “If I had seen the 
woman, or her portrait, or even 
heard her voice, there would be 
something tangible about it, but as 
it is, I am made miserable by a 
phantom, a creation of my own 
brain, for ten to one the real girl is 
as different from the ideal one I have 
conjured up as I am from the man I 
was six months ago.” 

It was in one of these moods that 
he set out one Sunday afternoon for 
Willoughby. He had a vague, ill 
defined hope that he might see 
some one there of whom intuition 
would tell him that she was the 
woman, and whose appearance in 
the flesh might have some deficiency 
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that would effectually cure him of 
his malady. 

It was a warm day in the latter 
part of February, such weather as 
almost always gives us a taste of 
April before the fierce gales of 
March sweep down to remind us that 
winter is not yet over. The gentle 
west wind that blew from over the 
tops of the Palisades as Birbeck 
stood on the forward deck of the 
ferryboat seemed to waft away the 
reasons he had given himself for his 
coming. Hebecame possessed of an 
intense longing to be in the village 
at once, to stroll along the walks 
which had borne the impress of her 
steps, to look, unconsciously though 
it would: be, upon the roof that 
sheltered her. 

Then quick upon this came the re- 
proaches of conscience. He felt that 
loyalty to his friend commanded him 
to turn back as soon as the boat 
reached the other shore, and yet 
when the time came he felt himself 
carried along to the cars by an irre- 
sistible impulse. But even then, 
after the train had started, he told 
himself that he would get off at its 
first stopping place. And yet he 
could not bring himself to do this, 
and at last he was standing on the 
platform of the pretty little stone 
station at Willoughby, with a brook 
that gurgled along on the other side 
of the track seeming to laugh up 
into his face mockingly and say, 
“Come, rejoice with me. The 
fetters that have bound me are 
broken and I am free.” 

Birbeck turned away resolutely, 
determined to enter the station and 
find out when the next train went 
back. But the waiting room was 
locked and there was no time table 
to be seen. 

“T shall have to take a walk 
through the town now,” he replied, 
“till 1 meet some one of whom I can 
inquire. And surely no harm can 
come of it. I do not know the 
family'name, and might pass the 
house a dozen times without being 
aware of it.” 

He turned at random up a broad 
avenue lined on both sides with 
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handsome ‘residences, some of them 
evidently closed for the winter. In 
spite of the reassuring reflection 
with which he had set out, Birbeck 
soon found his heart beating strange- 
ly fast. Every glimpse of a face ata 
window sent a thrill through him, 
and he was haunted by the thought, 
“What would not Kane give to be 
where I am now!” 

In imagination he followed his 
friend up the flagged walk to one of the 
villas, pictured to himself how he 
would be recognized by some one 
inside before he reached the stoop, 
some one who would be at the door 
ready to receive him. 

“And she would receive me gladly, 
I am sure,” Birbeck mused, “ know- 
ing I came from Allan and had seen 
him since she had.” 

A passionate impulse suddenly 
seized on him. An irresistible long- 
ing to see embodied in the flesh that 
which for so long had been to him 
only a picture of fancy. 

Willoughby was not a large place; 
if he should stop at one of these 
houses and inquire for a family hav- 
ing a daughter called Stella it might 
be possible for him to find her. The 
name was not such a common one. 

He had already started to turn in 
at the next path when the conse- 
quences of success suddenly present- 
ed themselves to his mind. He 
wheeled about and began walking 
back to the station as if he had just 
discovered that a train left in three 
minutes and that he must catch it. 
In reality he was obliged to wait 
three quarters of an hour, a period 
he expended in pacing up and down 
the stone platform like a caged beast. 
He now knew himself to be danger- 
ous. Aye, it was fortunate indeed 
that he had warded off receiving that 
address from Kane. 

“Shall I have to flee further?” he 
asked himself. 

It was soon after this that he found 
his Harvard friends, whose company 
he eagerly sought in the hope thus 
to drown that which had never been, 
and could never be. But it was a 
vain task. Every woman he met he 
began at once to compare with the 
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ideal that had been the first to en- 
chain his fancy, and, as has been 
said, they all of them fell short. The 
only advantage he gained from his 
plunge into society was the fact that 
he had less time to himself, fewer 
opportunities to think of that happi- 
ness he had once looked into through 
another’s eyes. 


VII. 


“TBE spring had gone, and with 

the first days of June the an- 
nual exodus of New Yorkers to the 
seashore, to the mountains, to 
Europe, began to take on the nature 
of a stampede. And yet the weather 
in town was charming. Birbeck 
felt that he could remain there com- 
fortably all the summer through. 
But he did not dare. His friends 
would all be away. Willoughby was 
temptingly close at hand, and he 
knew now how weak he was. 

He did not lack for suggestions as 
to the choice of quarters for the va- 
cation season. The Brierleys were 
going to Sea Bright, and were most 
anxious to have him come down 
there; then the Van Vechtens were 
to be at Tarrytown, the Blacks at 
Arverne—all places within easy 
reach of town, so that he could be 
at his office every day. He knew 
nothing personally of any of these 
resorts; his decision must be based 
upon his regard for the people them- 
selves. And Birbeck found it hard 
to decide. In fact, he had no pre- 
ferences; he was equally indifferent 
to all three sets. It was while he 
was in this uncertain state of mind 
that Ferris Osborne’s invitation to 
join his yachting party reached him. 

Osborne was a man he had met at 
the Metropolis Club, a frank, open 
hearted fellow, who took no pains to 
conceal his faults, while his rollicking 
good nature inclined others to over- 
look them. He was constantly 
victimized by those who wanted the 
money of which he had plenty, but 
he never seemed to profit by his ex- 
perience with false friends, and his 
hand instantly sought his pocket 
when each new appeal was made to 
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a generosity that seemed fathomless. 
He was supposed to be a lawyer by 
profession, out if any of his friends 
wanted him they never thought of 
going to his office. He was either at 
the club, his riding academy or on the 
Avenue when he wasn’t out of town 
on his yacht in the summer, at 
Lenox in the autumn, down in St. 
Augustine in winter, or among the 
Lakewood pinesinthespring. Odd- 
ly enough, Birbeck fancied him more 
than more serious minded men. 
There was something about him 
that reminded Sydney of Allan Kane; 
so when the note came inviting him 
to take a three weeks’ cruise to Bar 
Harbor in the Lorelei, Birbeck knew 
that he wanted to accept. 

He was obliged to delay his. re- 
sponse till he could find out if he 
could arrange to take his vacation at 
that period. Fortunately this was 
the dull season with the company, 
and the necessary leave of absence 
was readily obtained. Then, having 
written his note of acceptance, Bir- 
beck proceeded to study more at 
leisure the names of the other mem- 
bers of the party, as Osborne had 
thoughtfully detailed them for his 
edification. 

There was Horace Brown, who had 
graduated from the law school with 
Osborne and who was now building 
up for himself a lucrative practice. 
Birbeck knew him slightly and liked 
him. The other man of the party 
did not stand so high in his esteem. 
Tom Roslyn was one of the para- 
sites that seem inevitable accompani- 
ments of men like Osborne. He be- 
longed to that mysterious class of 
beings, who, lacking both money and 
prospects, appear to find no trouble 
in dressing more expensively than 
men with five figures to their credit 
in the bank, and who can do noth- 
ing with a self satisfaction that 
would put the sluggard of Solomon 
to the blush. Of the ladies, Bir- 
beck did not recognize a single one 
unless possibly Mrs. Trelbert could 
be Osborne’s aunt. He had an in- 
distinct impression that he had once 
heard Ferris mention such a person 
of that name. Of Miss Dart, Miss 
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Gardiner, and Miss Breckinridge, he 
knew absolutely nothing. 

And truth to tell he was not sen- 
sible of being very curious in this 
direction. He had by this time be- 
come hopeless of ever finding a 
woman who would supplant the im- 
age which fancy had set up in his 
heart, and which he was only too 
eager to have overthrown. 

The start was to be on Monday 
afternoon, from the foot of Twenty 
Third Street, where the naphtha 
launch belonging to the Lorelei met 
the guests and transferred them to 
the yacht. Birbeck was a little late 
in arriving, and the entire party 
were gathered in the small boat 
when he boarded it. He was warm- 
ly welcomed by Osborne, shook 
hands with Brown and Roslyn, and 
then Ferris took him aft and began: 
“Mrs. Trelbert, my friend 2 

At that instant a fearful scream 
came from a Rockaway excursion 
boat lying at the end of the adjoin- 
ing pier. In the embarkation of 
passengers a man had missed his 
footing and fallen overboard. At 
once the wildest excitement prevail- 
ed. That one woman’s scream was 
succeeded by twenty others, and the 
passengers on the excursion steamer 
crowded to the rails till the guards 
of the boat dipped intothe water, 
thus threatening to precipitate 
another catastrophe beside which 
the first would be as nothing. 

All was in plain sight from the 
launch, and Osborne’s introduction 
of his friend was interrupted and 
never finished. Everybody’s atten- 
tion was concentrated on the efforts 
of the steamboat hands to fish out 
the man who had gone overboard. 
This was finally accomplished, a 
cheer announced their success, and 
then the great paddle wheels revolv- 
ed and the steamer went on her way, 
leaving room for the launch to speed 
out to thetrim schooner yacht which 
lay in mid stream, and which had 
been the cynosure of all eyes on the 
steamboat until the accident had 
proved a counter interest. Every 
one was talking about the incident. 
One of the girls remarked that she 
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trusted it was not to be taken as an 
ill omen for their voyage. Osborne 
appeared to have quite forgotten 
that his presentation of Birbeck to 
the ladies had been left unfinished. 
Sydney found that the only seat 
left was between Mrs. Trelbert and a 
girl in olive who had seemed more 
frightened than any of them during 
the excitement. 

“ Please sit down,” she said now, 
lifting her eyes to Birbeck. “I am 
terribly nervous since that accident 
happened.” 

There was nothing for it but for 
Sydney to take the place and act as 
if the entire ceremony of the intro- 
duction had been carried out. He 
would soon find out which name be- 
longed towhom. It was more than 
likely he would have had to ascer- 
tain this afterwards in any case. 
Osborne was busy pointing out a 
man of war to the young lady who 
sat next him on the opposite side, 
and could not very well be appealed 
to just then. 

“I suppose we may consider our- 
selves acquainted,” he said as he took 
the seat. 

“Oh, Iam sure I shall never for- 
get you,” responded the girl. “Your 
features will be stamped on my 
memory indelibly, coupled with that 
first woman’s shriek.” 

“T am not sure whether I ought to 
regard that as a compliment or not,” 
said Birbeck with a smile. 

“Oh, dear, have I put my foot in 
it again?” exclaimed the nervous 
young lady. “I am always doing 
it. Bird, I told you how it would be,” 
and she turned to her neighbor on ~ 
the left with an assumed look of dis- 
tress that was supremely comical. 

“ What is it now, Grace?” asked the 
other. “I beg your pardon, but I 
was not listening just then. I was 
wondering how much money that 
man had in his pocket when he fell 
in and if his watch wasruined. You 
know, now that his life is saved, these 
will be the next most important 
things to be considered.” 

“Bird Gardiner, you are the 
queerest girl. Who would ever have 
thought of such things but you?” 
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“Why, it seems to me natural 
under the circumstances that I should 
think of such things,” was Miss 
Gardiner’s reply. “The incident 
was certainly vivid enough to make a 
deep impression on one’s mind, and 
after there was no occasion to worry 
about the man himself, one is very 
apt to put one’s self in his place and 
try to imagine what he must be 
thinking about now. And I’m sure 
if | were he, my watch and my money 
would be the first things to claim 
my consideration.” 

“ There is some depth in that girl,’ 2 
Birbeck told himself, and when 
opportunity offered he took a second 
look at her. 

He saw a face that, without being 
startlingly beautiful, yet contained 
that which almost compelled a second 
‘glance. The eyes were of the 
darkest gray, almost blue, with shad- 
ing lashes, the nose straight, the lips 
full, yet firm, with a chin that was 
the most perfect feature of all. The 
hair was a rich chestnut and the 
tailor made suit fitted a figure which, 
although slightly under the average 
size, was yet most beautifully pro- 
portioned. Herage might be any- 
where from eighteen to twenty two. 

Birbeck was very favorably im- 
pressed. This girl, as he had told 
himself, seemed to have some depth 
in her. Her remarks about the man 
who had fallen overboard proved 
that conclusively to his mind, for it 
showed the capacity for original 
thought of a versatile description. 

By this time the yacht was reached 
and Birbeck, being nearer the steps, 
assisted the ladieson his left in reach- 
ing the deck. As he took Miss 
Gardiner’s hand to steady her for 
an instant, he said with a smile and 
a giance down at her chatelaine, “I 
happen to know that the thing to do 
for a soaked watch is to slip itintoa 
basin of oil, so if you make a misstep 
you can ease your mind of one 
worriment.” 

“Oh, thank you,” she laughed, 
shaking her purse at him. “I'll try 
and remember to toss this on the 
yacht. Please watch where it falls, 
will you?” 
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Then she passed on to Osborne, 
leaving Birbeck conscious of a sensa- 
tion he had thought never to ex- 
perience, for while that neatly gloved 
hand had rested for an instant in 
his, a thrill went through him which 
set all his veins aglow. As soon as 
possible he ascertained which room 
he was to occupy, and shut himself 
in on the pretense of unpacking his 
valise. He wanted to be alone, to 
have an opportunity to analyze this 
new emotion, and his first method 
of doing this was to put to the test 
his thought of Stella. Was it pos- 
sible that that for which he had 
hoped for so ardently had at last 
come about? Had he found a flesh 
and blood entity to take the place of 
the ideal creature to whom he had 
for so long time been in bondage? 

But what was this? It seemed 
impossible for him to call up any 
image in his mind but that of a 
face framed in chestnut hair and 
lighted by a pair of dark gray eyes 
which seemed to inspire him again 
with the thrill that the touch of Miss 
Gardiner’s hand had but just now 
sent through him. 

Birbeck was bending over his 
valise, pulling away at the straps 
which for some reason or other he 
could not seem to see. Now he 
straightened himself up and went 
over to stand in front of the mirror 
above the dressing case. He gazed 
at himself in the glass for an instant, 
as if to make sure of his own 
identity, then with a deep drawn 
breath he murmured reverently: 
“Thank God, thank God,” and 
dropped his eyes as if before the re- 
flection of himself there had passed 
a form that had in it something of 
divinity. 


VIL. 


“T HERE were but few more per- 

fectly appointed yachts than 
the Lorelei. Schooner rigged, she 
afforded commodious quarters for a 
crew of fifteen and her eight pas- 
sengers. Birbeck had never lived so 
luxuriously in his life, but then, as 
he sometimes told himself, under the 
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present circumstances he would have 
considered lifein a Cherry Hill tene- 
ment an existence of bliss. 

Of course it was not long before 
he had talked over the guests with 
Osborne. He ascertained that Miss 
Gardiner was a New York girl whom 
Ferris had known for several years, 
and of whom he had not seen much 
until the preceding winter. Then 
she had been a frequent visitor at 
his aunt’s house, being a strong 
friend of that lady’s ward, Miss 
Dart, for whom, as Birbeck shrewdly 
suspected, Osborne had a very deep 
regard. 

Miss Breckinridge was the young 
lady with the weak nerves. She 
and Roslyn, Birbeck speedily de- 
cided, were the weakest members 
of the party, and it therefore seemed 
natural that they should find one 
another’s society congenial, This 
state of affairs left it to Sydney and 
Brown to divide their attention be- 
tween Miss Gardiner and Mrs. Trel- 
bert. 

It was not until they had left New- 
port‘and were sailing around Cape 
Cod by moonlight that Birbeck had 
his first long (¢éte-a-téte with the 
younger of the two. The breeze 
was strong and there was a heavy 
sea; the majority of the party were 
of opinion that this was just the 
time for their long deferred game of 
whist. So Mrs. Trelbert and Brown, 
Roslyn and Miss Breckinridge re- 
mained below in the saloon, while 
Miss Dart and Miss Gardiner declar- 
ed it was a shame to miss the view 
on deck, and Osborne and Birbeck 
were only too glad to find themselves 
at the young ladies’ disposal. 

George, the steward, was instruct- 
ed to take up a good supply of rugs, 
and then, well wrapped, each couple 
ensconced themselves in a favorite 
spot, Osborne choosing aft where 
they might watch the Lorelei’s 
phosphorescent wake, and Miss 
Gardiner electing to go forward 
further where they could see the 
yacht’s bows rise on each wave while 
the topmasts seemed to strike the 
Stars. 

“Tt’s grand, isn’t it?” she said, 
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“T somehow 
feel as if I could breath easier when 


after they were settled. 


Iam out at sea. It has always been 
a wonder to me why sailors are not 
a more reverent class of men than 
they are. Where sea and sky meet 
one seems to be nearer heaven.” 

Birbeck was perfectly content. He 
felt that whether they spoke or 
remained silent the same communion 
of thought passed between them in 
such environment. There wasa brief 
silence while each drank in to the 
full the majesty of the scene, the 
undulating waters, the singing of the 
wind past the sails, the rush of the 
water along the side, the moon rid- 
ing high above them. Then Miss 
Gardiner began to speak of the stars, 
and together they tried to pick out 
the various constellations. 

“Yes, Stella, that means star,” 
flashed across Birbeck’s mind. 
“ How far off those days of torture 
seem to me! Poor Allan, I can 
write tc him now. I wonder if he 
will forgive me for having neglected 
him so long?”’ 

As if his companion had read his 
thoughts, she now turned to him 
with a remark that seemed to him 
at the time somewhat irrelevant. 
She had dropped her eyes from their 
gaze heavenward and was looking 
down in her lap where, as she spoke, 
her fingers toyed with the fringe of 
the robe that Birbeck had wrapped 
about her. 

“Do you remember the afternoon 
we met?” she said, adding with a 
smile, as she glanced up for an 
instant, “or rather when we didn’t 
meet, for I believe we were never in- 
troduced ?” 

Sydney started almost visibly. 
Forget that day! But she went on 
hurriedly before he could speak 
again, looking down in her lap and 
fingering the fringe nervously, 
“Well, you may recollect that the 
accident happened just before Mr. 
Osborne mentioned your name. And 
do you know I never found out what 
it was till two days afterward. And 
I have been intending ever since to 
ask if you know a friend of mine— 
Mr. Kane?” 
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Birbeck did start this time. He 
turned quickly in his chair and 
leaned over his companion. 

“ Why, do you know Allan Kane ?” 
he exclaimed. “A _ noble fellow, 
isn’t he?” he added impulsively. 

“Yes, he always reminds me of 
Clive Newcome. And by the way, I 
have found a copy of the dear old 
book on board. I wonder if you are 
as fond of Thackeray as I am.” 

“T rather think I prefer Dickens,” 
Birbeck replied, and then the con- 
versation drifted to Copperfield, 
Steerforth, and so on to back to 
Scott and Shelley. 

Later that night, when he was 
alone, Birbeck fell into one of his 
musing moods. 

“Tt seems odd,” he reflected, “that 
she should know Kane. I wonder if 
she is a friend of—of the girl in 
Willoughby! However, I can’t very 
well ask, not knowing the family 
name. Perhaps she will mention 
her. 

But far from doing this, Miss 
Gardiner did not once again allude 
even to Kane, and as Birbeck invari- 
ably associated him with one theme, 
he feared to betray confidence if he 
spoke much on the subject himself. 
But not a day passed that he did not 
think of Allan. 

“T must see him when I get back,” 
he decided. “I can’t explain why I 
have ignored him so long, but then 
surely he will overlook all when he 
hears what I have to tell him.” 

But as the days went by, Birbeck 
wondered whether he ought to make 
Kane a confidant in a matter that 
was not yet finally settled; and he 
felt that a three weeks’ acquaintance 
was too short to give him the privi- 
lege of putting his fate to the test. 
Meantime he was enjoying every 
moment of that ideal voyage. No 
sign of sentiment had he suffer- 
ed as yet toescape him. It was still 
joy enough for him to realize that he 
could feel a lawful love and enjoy 
moreover the happiness of being con- 
stantly in the company of its object. 

Nor had he made any attempt to 
analyze her attitude towards him. 
That they had much in common he 
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knew; further than this he did not 
care to penetrate at present. There 
was to him a sacredness about the 
whole thing which he felt demanded 
that time be a factor in its develop- 
ment. 

From Osborne Birbeck ascertain- 
ed that Miss Gardiner was the older 
of two sisters, the only children of a 
widow, left moderately well off by 
her husband, who had died many 
years previous. 

“Bird is going to make asplendid 
woman,” added Ferris, “and the 
man will be in luck who gets her.” 

“If I should loseher!” This wasa 
possibility that crossed Birbeck’s 
mind now and then, and was so 
appalling that he could not venture 
to give it abiding place for even a 
moment. He did not know what 
reckless thing he might do to have 
his suspense over with once for all. 

It is not the purpose of this narra- 
tive to describe in detail that yacht 
cruise. It is enough to say that 
favoring breezes blew the Lorelei 
easily on her way, while fair skies 
smiled down on her voyagers. And 
so the happy summer days went by 
and at length the yacht dropped 
anchor once more in New York’s 
harbor. ‘ 

“We shan’t go away for at leasta 
week, Mr. Birbeck,” Miss Gardiner 
said at parting. “I shall be very 
glad to have you call if you are in 
town.” And she handed him her 
card. 

Birbeck placed it in his case and 
turned away from the carriage with 
a surge of gratitude at his heart, 
which told him he had feared that 
the invitation might not be forth- 
coming ; it had been delayed so long. 

Then he fell to wondering how 
soon he dared call. Could it be the 
next evening? There was only a 
week, and perhaps, if he went soon, 
he might feel that he could go again. 

Ah, he “had it very bad!” He 
smiled, as he recollected this to have 
been one of Kane’s phrases. 

“T should have written to Allan on 
the Lorelei,” he told himself. 

He meant to write the next day, 
but he found a vast amount of busi- 
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ness matters that had accumulated 
during his absence and which de- 
manded such close attention from 
him that the first two days of his 
return were fully occupied. On the 
evening of the second he realized 
that he must go to call upon Miss 
Gardiner. The knowledge that she 
was in the same city, that he had the 
privilege of going to her house, made 
it seem monstrous for him to stay 
away. 

“Life is so short at best,” he re- 
flected. 

A succession of reports on the 
street reminded him that it was the 
third of July. 

“It would scarcely do to call on a 
holiday,” he decided, justifying him- 
self. “Yes, I had better go to- 
night.” 

As he boarded the elevated train 
to ride up town he was irresistibly 
reminded of that Sunday when he 
had gone out to Willoughby. What 
a difference there wasin his emotions 
on those two occasions, although in 
one sense they were the same! 

The address on the card took him 
to a quiet neighborhood on the west 
side, near the Park. He began to 
count the numbers from the corner, 
for it was a short block. A figure 
stood on the stoop of 42. It was a 
man, and at once Birbeck slowed 
up. 
Should he go on, if any one else 
was to be there? But what nonsense 
for him to hesitate then, he told him- 
self. He had as yet no right to ex- 
pect to keep her all to himself. He 
hurried on, and as he ascended the 
steps the man at the top turned 
round. 

“ Allan!” 

“Why, Birbeck!” 

It was Kane, but the other seemed 
the more surprised of the two, as 
they stood there witha long handclasp 
in the flickering light from the street 
lamp. Birbeck, indeed, was so com- 
pletely astounded at finding his 
friend here that his usual reserve of 
manner quite deserted him. The 
sight of Kane called up all the bitter 
memories of the winter, and he ex- 
perienced an intense longing to 
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show this man that he was not the 
only one that could be happy. 

“Ah yes, I remember now that 
Miss Gardiner said she knew you,” 
he began, talking rapidly, for Kane 
had already rung the bell, and he 
expected each moment that the maid 
would appear. “I was with her 
on a yachting cruise to Bar Harbor, 
and, Allan,” here he lowered his 
voice, “ your prophecy about my hav- 
ing a heart that had not yet been 
awakened 

At this point the door was opened 
and Birbeck cut short his speech and 
turned to hand his card to the 
servant. Hedid not see Kane put 
his hand behind him and clutch at 
the brown stone coping of the stoop. 
He missed him the next second, 
however, and turned to see why he 
did not follow him in. 

“What’s the matter, Allan?” he 
called out. “Can’t you find your 
card? Here, I’ll write your name 
on mine.” 

“Don’t. I’ve thought of—of an 
errand. I'll be back,” and with the 
words, uttered as if only by main 





force could they be got out, Kane 


disappeared down the steps. 

Birbeck would have followed him 
and pressed for a further explana- 
tion of his rather singular conduct, 
but at that moment the fortidres 
leading into the drawing room part- 
ed and Miss Gardiner looked out 
into the hallway. 

“Oh, Mr. Birbeck,” she exclaimed. 

She came forward and gave him 
her hand, but she was not looking 
straight into his face as she did so. 
She glanced toward the front door, 
which the maid had just closed, and 
it seemed as though she was listen- 
ing for something. But Birbeck 
noticed nothing of this. He forgot 
Kane, he thought of nothing but 
that he was once more in the pres- 
ence of her who was the one woman 
in the world to him. 


IX. 


KANE meanwhile was standing 

on the sidewalk in front of the 
next house. He had put out his 
hand to steady himself by the stone 
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post at the foot of the steps. His 
head swam, he felt every instant 
as though hemust fall. They would 
think he was intoxicated. If it were 
but that! And for the time he im- 
agined it was. He tried to make 
himself believe that in the excess of 
his joy at the holiday he was to 
spend with Stella he had been im- 
prudent, and now had had to endure 
this horrible nightmare as a penalty. 

Then the effort his mind made to 
comprehend how it could all have 
come about convinced him of the 
reality of things. 

“No letter from her in answer to 
mine,” he murmured, trying to piece 
together the scattered bits of evi- 
dence in his possession. “He has 
never sent me one line since he left 
Harwin. Why did he come to New 
York in that sudden way? How 
long has she known him? For how 
many weeks have I been the dupe of 
both of them ?” 

Then he recalled Birbeck’s frank 
way in meeting him, how he had 
begun at once to speak about Stella. 
Could he have done this and not 
know that he was driving a knife 
into the heart of his friend with 
every syllable? Why had he, Allan, 
run off in this manner? Why had 
he not stood his ground, gone in 
and seen how things were for him- 
self? He would go back now. 
Surely if Stella saw his face, she 
would read therein his great love 
and would tell him that such a thing 
as he imagined could never be. 

He turned about and slowly drew 
near the houseagain. He could not 
yet altogether shake off the idea that 
he was existing in a dream, but the 
sharp clang of the gong as he pulled 
the bell seemed to awaken him. He 
held his hand up against the light 
that filtered out through the stained 
glass of the door, to see if it was 
trembling. No, it was steady, and 
he felt that he could carry through 
that on which he had determined. 

“Oh, Mr. Kane!” exclaimed the 
maid, who knew him well, “I was 
pretty sure it was you” 

“Does Miss Gardiner knowI was 
here before?” he asked. 
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“No, sir,” was the reply. “I 
heard what you told the other gentle- 
man, so I didn’t say anything.” 

“You need not announce me, I 
shall go right in.” 

“All right, sir,’ and the servant 
went off down stairs again. 

A low murmur of voices came out 
into the hall from the music room in 
the rear. Allan listened to it with 
contracted brows, as he very de- 
liberately hung up his hat and placed 
his stick in the jar. Then he halted 
for some little time before the 
mirror, as if to make sure that he 
was looking his best. And yet he 
saw nothing. Meanwhile the hum of 
conversation ceased, a few prelimin- 
ary bars were struck on the piano, 
and Stella began to sing. It was a 
song Allan did not know—one which 
Stella had heard at the house of some 
friends of Osborne’s in Newport, and 
which both she and Birbeck had great- 
lyadmired. Sydney had brought it to 
her tonight toplay. “IfI but knew,” 
was the refrain, and to the man 
standing out there in the hall the 
words seemed terrible in their ap- 
positeness. 

He timed his progress down the 
hallway so as to be ready to enter 
the room just before the completion 
of the song. He knew Stella’s back 
would be to him as she was seated at 
the piano, and yes—there was Bir- 
beck standing by her side. 

Allan walked slowly forward, his 
tread noiseless on the heavy rugs. 
The others were utterly unconscious 
of his presence. He had intended 
the visit as a surprise to Stella. She 
had written that she was not sure 
whether they would be back by the 
Fourth or not (even this he now 
counted up against her), but he had 
come on, determined to run the risk. 

“Tf I but knew,” she sang. The 
words were.to be repeated once more, 
and meanwhile Kane had approach- 
ed almost immediately behind the 
two at the piano. It was very like 
that terrible scene in the first act of 
“Dr. Jekyl and Mr. Hyde,” Allan 
told himself grimly. He was Hyde. 

The song was finished. Birbeck 
began to applaud softly, and then 
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Stella, seeming as if instinct told her 
that some one else was in the room, 
turned suddenly around. 

“ Allan!” she cried. She was so 
close to him that she put out both 
hands and pressed them against his 
coat. He made no motion to take 
them. His arms were folded, his 
face set, the eyes with which he look- 
ed down upon her stern and unpity- 
ing. 

“Yes, Stella,” he said, “I thought 
I would surprise you, although I im- 


agined Mr. Birbeck might have told- 


you I was coming.” 

“ Allan, what do youmean? Why 
do you talk this way? What has 
happened ?” 

Stella had risen from the music 
stool and now, regardless of another’s 
presence in the room, had clasped 
both hands across Kane's locked 
arms and put her anxious face so 
close to his that he felt her breath 
upon his cheek. But he was still 
unmoved, apparently not heeding 
her. His gaze was fixed on Birbeck. 

Sydney had seen Kane just as his 
companion turned around. “TI for- 
got to tell her he would be here,” he 
reflected, and had opened his lips to 
utter some polite apology when the 
name “Stella” was uttered. 

The hand that had been stretched 
out to greet his friend fell back 
nerveless, striking a discord on the 
keyboard, where he suffered it to lie, 
holding the notes down. His body 
swung round till it rested against 
the front of the piano, his lips were 
drawn back and that glassy appear- 
ance came into the eyes which would 
have told any one who had ex- 
perienced it that the man saw 
nothing for the moment. Neither 
did he hear a sound—nothing but 
the name “Stella” as Kane had spoken 
it, addressed to the woman he now 
realized that they both loved. 


“T do not understand this. I told 


him that I was coming back. He 
should have been better prepared 
than to be affected like this.’’ 
Allan’s voice was still hard, and 
the finger he now pointed at Birbeck 
did not shake. 
at the latter. 


Stella turned to look 
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“Oh, Allan,” she exclaimed, “he 
must be ill. Quick; can we do noth- 
ing for him?” 

“Perhaps if I go away, you might 





Stella understood then. She had 
been mystified, utterly puzzled to 
understand her lover’s behavior. His 
last words explained all. 

She drew away from him quickly, 
as though there was contamination 
in the contact. The movement 
checked the words on Allan’s lips; 
his arms dropped to his side, he 
could do nothing but watch the blood 
surge up into the cheeks of the 
woman he loved as she comprehend- 
ed his insinuations. He saw that 
she was about to speak and felt what 
she would say. He took a step to- 
ward her, thinking thus to avert what 
was coming, but she raised one hand 
and waved him back. 

“Take him away,” she said. “I 
never want to see either of you 
again.” 

She turned quickly and was gone, 
leaving the two men alone in the 
room together. Her disappearance 
seemed to break the spell that had 
rested on Birbeck. He raised his 
hand from the keyboard and then 
stooped over to pick up the music, 
which had fluttered to the floor, 
swept from the rack by the breeze 
from the open window. , 

“Tf I but knew.” He read the 
words of the title, spelling them out 
with a slight movement of the lips as 
if he were striving to take in their 
meaning. Then, still retaining the 
sheets in his hands, his eyes wander- 
ed to Kane, who had not moved 
from the attitude he had assumed 
when Stella went out. It was as if 
he expected her return. 

The wind rattled the window 
shades against the shutters noisily, 
and every few moments there was a 
report of explosives in the street, 
and once a troop of small boys filed 
past, with beating drum and shrill 
spoken commands. 

Still Allan stood there, with Bir- 
beck three feet from him. It was as 
if life for each of them had ceased, 
as though the scene in which both 
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had been principal actors had sap- 
ped away all strength for speech or 
movement. 

It was the clang of the door gong 
that brought Birbeck back to him- 
self, at least in so far as the con- 
ventionalities of existence were con- 
cerned, 

“We must not be found here in 
this way,” he reflected, and he cross- 
ed over to Allan. He was about to 
place a hand on the other’s arm, then, 
seeming to recollect something, 
drew it back quickly and simply 
spoke. 

“Come, Kane,” he said, “ we must 
go away. Some one iscoming. The 
servant is going to the door now.” 

He parted the curtains leading in- 
to the room, holding one of. them 
aside for Allan to pass. Withouta 
sign Kane walked past him, keeping 
a little to the further side. The 
other forticre grazed his head, and 
Birbeck saw him put up his hand to 
smooth down his hair. And Sydney 
felt a tiny grain of comfort steal into 
his soul as he noted the act. With- 
out a backward glance and still with 
that song in his hands he dropped 
the heavy plush drapery behind him 
and followed Kane out into the hall. 

Here they met the maid, who look- 
ed her surprise at seeing them both 
taking their hats so early in the 
evening. But she had the bell to 
answer, and while she was signing a 
receipt for the messenger boy who 
had called with a package for Mrs. 
Gardiner, the two men passed out. 

On reaching the foot of the steps 
Allan walked east. Birbeck’s way 
lay in the opposite direction, but he 
could not turn away at once. He 
must at least make an attempt to 
justify himself in the eyes of the 
friend whose life he had ruined. So 


he kept on with him toward the 


Park. 

For that whole block not a word 
was spoken. Birbeck wondered if 
the other knew he was by his side. 
For himself, he was trying to think 
how best to begin. He was astonish- 
ed at the calmness that had come over 
him. It seemed as though his own 
agony had been dulled for the time 
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being by sympathy for his friend, 
that friend whose happiness now 
lay shattered at his feet. 

By this time they had reached the 
avenue bordering the Park. And 
the sight of the trees reminded Bir- 
beck in some way of a course of ac- 
tion to which men in other countries, 
and sometimes in his own, resorted 
on occasions like this. He even went 
so far as to try to decide whether Fer- 
ris Osborne or Tom Brierley would 
make the better second for him. 

“And whom would Kane get?” he 
asked himself. “Why, I can’t think 
of any fellow he knows, except my- 
self. I might F 

Then the grim absurdity of the 
following out of this thought almost 
brought from him a hysterical laugh. 
The checking of this inclination 
brought him back to the awful 
solemnity of the present. They had 
turned down the avenue, on the side 
next to the Park wall. Kane walked 
along passively, his head slightly 
bent, his cane dragging every now 
and then for an instant on the 
ground. For one moment Birbeck 
felt the incongruousness of their be- 
ing together at such a time, and this 
reminded him that the present might 
be his last opportunity of having 
speech with one he had so deeply, 
yet unknowingly wronged. He 
summoned all his energies and de- 
termined to make an attempt to piece 
together a few planks out of the wreck 
that lay all about them both. 

“Allan,” he began, “I want to 
tell you one thing. I did not know 
—as God is my witness, I did not 
know they were the same. You re- 
member the only name I ever heard 
you use was the one you spoke to- 
night. She was Bird to all her 
friends on the yacht. She told me 
that she knew you; that was all. I 
always thought of the other in con- 
nection with Willoughby, and when 
I saw you on the stoop tonight I 
thought it strange you were not 
there. It is a fearful mystery; I am 
all in the dark.” 

Kane had walked on just as be- 
fore, without seeming to hear, but 
when Birbeck mentioned the name 
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“Bird ” a sort of gasp escaped him. 
Now, when the other paused, he in- 
clined his head toward a small gate- 
way in the Park wall. 

“Come,” he said, “let us walk in 
there and try to find some ground to 
stand on.” 

They entered the inclosure, de- 
scended a flight of steps cut into the 
rock, and presently found themselves 
on the path skirting the West Drive. 
There were many people on the 
benches, all of them in couples. It 
was just light enough to see here and 
there a man’s hand about a woman’s 
waist, her head on his shoulder. 

“Let us cross to the meadow.” A 
sort of shudder shook Kane’s frame 
as he spoke, and he would not wait 
till they reached the path, but sprang 
over the strip of grass into the road- 
way. Birbeck followed him, and in 
afew moments they were walking 
along a pathway which was compara- 
tively deserted. 

“ Now,” said Allan, after a brief 
interval, “I will hear what you have 


. to say.” 


His voice had the same coldness 
that had been apparent in it when 
he was talking with Stella. Some- 
how it seemed to Birbeck that if the 
tones had been visible they would 
have had the gleam of cold steel on 
them. But he realized he could ex- 
pect nothing else, and began at 
once. 

“T left Harwin to avoid this, 
Allan ”* but he was interrupted at 
the very outset. 

“What?” exclaimed the other, 
halting suddenly, and this time the 
cold light was in his eye. “ Has this 
been going on for all these months, 
then ?” 

“Wait till you hear my story 
through, Allan. Then judge me.” 

Birbeck still wondered at his own 
calmness, and could only account 
for it on the ground of Kane’s agi- 
tation. It was necessary for one of 





them at least to retain control of 
himself. 

“T left Harwin simply because I 
was looking into happiness through 
your eyes, Allan, ” Birbeck began 
“Your joy in love aroused 


again. 
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me from my apathy, and I grew to 
look upon your ideal as mine, too, 
I will not describe how gradually 
this came about. I did not realize 
the danger of it till I returned from 
my Christmas visit to Pittsburg, and 
I at once took steps to remove my- 
self out of the way of all temptation. 
I came to New York, and because 
you promised to send me the name 
of your friends in Willoughby, that 
I might call on them, I did not 
write—allowed you to suppose that 
I had forgotten you.” 

Kane caught his breath quickly at 
this point. He snatched a leaf from 
a tree under which they passed—for 
they had resumed their walk—and 
began to crush it between his fingers. 

“T tried to forget my ideal,” Bir- 
beck went on, “and when I met Miss 
Gardiner on the yacht, I thought 
that my wish was granted. You 
noticed how eagerly I spoke to you 
about my happiness when we meton 
the stoop tonight—my God, how 
long ago it seems!” 

The other stoppea again, and ex- 
citedly caught Birbeck by the wrist. 

“Yes, yes,” he said rapidly. “I 
remember, and thought afterwards 
it was strange you should have talk- 
ed in that way of it if you were the 
scoundrel I believed you were. So 
if you had not spoken, if you had 
given me a moment, I should have 
said something which would have 
explained matters to you and 
merciful Heavens, what a fool I have 
been, what a fool!” 

Allan turned suddenly away and 
flung himself on a bench, his face 
buried in his hands. Birbeck walk- 
ed on a few steps and then waited. 
Meantime a coupie, arm in arm, 
sauntered past. The girl was hum- 
ming an air from one of Harrigan’s 





‘plays; the man with his left hand 


was trying to seize her right, which 
she playfully kept just out of his 
reach. Engaged in this bit of frolic, 
they passed Kane without noticing 
him. Birbeck had affected to find 
something the matter with his shoe, 
and had stamped his foot once or 
twice on the asphalt. Now when 
he saw they had passed Allan he 
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came back and sat down beside his 
friend. He started to speak nce or 
twice, but as often his lips remained 
open and the words were not framed. 

At last he said softly ‘‘ Allan.” 

The other raised his head a trifle, 
to show that he was listening, and 
Birbeck continued: “It is only a 
misunderstanding between you two. 
You and I both know now that she 
never cared for me, could not pos- 
sibly do so when you filled her heart. 
Time will heal the breach, and you 
—you will be happy again.” 

Birbeck’s voice almost broke here. 
Kane lifted himself to a sitting posi- 
tion, and began to tap softly on the 
walk with his stick. 

“With another woman than Stella 
I might hope for that, Sydney,” he 
said. “But I have wounded her too 
deeply. Her love was based on the 
confidence we had in one another. 
That I have ruthlessly uptorn. You 
are the victim of fate, I of my own im- 
petuosity.” 

“But the circumstances are ex- 
plainable,” persisted Birbeck. “At 
least, they will be, when you tell me 
how I came never to hear the name 
Stella, nor the place Willoughby 
mentioned.” 

“That is simple enough,” replied 
Kane. “She had been called Bird 
by all her friends since she was a 
little child. It wasa pet name given 
to her by her father. No one called 
her Stella but some of her school 
friends and myself. As to Willough- 
by, they lived there only half.the 
year, and last spring the cottage was 
sold.” 

“Tf I had but known this,” groan- 
ed Birbeck, and then looked down at 
the roll of music, which he still held 
in his hand. 

Another silence fell between the 
two, while in the mind of each the 
same thought was being turned over 
and over. It seemed so hard that 
where only one ought to have suffer- 
ed three were suffering. For one 
instant Birbeck caught himself pictur- 
ing the woman in the case as she 
must be at that moment. Then with 
a sudden clinching of the teeth to- 
gether—a sound which Kane heard— 
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he banished the thought as a pro- 
fanation, and in that moment regis- 
tered a vow that from henceforth his 
life should have one object—to bring 
together these two whom he had 
been the means of parting. How he 
could do this, hedid notknow. The 
difficulty of the task he distinctly 
comprehended, for human hearts are 
delicate instruments to manipulate ; 
but the determination once made 
Birbeck was not the man to be turn- 
ed aside from its accomplishment. 
Strong in the new born hope, he now — 
turned to his friend. 

“ Allan,” he said, for the first time 
since that episode in the music room 
placing his hand on the other’s 
shoulder, “ you will be happy yet, in 
spite of all. Iam sure of it. Why 
should you not be? There is only. a 
misunderstanding between you.” 

“Ah, but you don’t know Stella as 
I do, Sydney. To have wounded her 
sensibilities is like breaking a flower; 
all the artificers in the world cannot 
piece ittogether. But, merciful God, 
how can I live without her?” 

Allan turned and clutched Bir- 
beck by both arms as he went on. 

“You know how she was my very 
life, how my work was sweetened for 
me by the thought of the one who 
was to profit by it, how my every 
idea could be traced back to her in- 
spiring. If she were dead, I could 
endure it better. Then I could at 
least live on memory. Now each 
recollection is a fresh pang.” 

The young man’s agony was fright- 
ful to witness, and yet Birbeck could 
do nothing—nothing but recall the 
fact that but for him it would never 
have been, and try to extract what 
consolation he could for himself 
from the thought of the steadfast 
purpose that was henceforth to guide 
his life. 

At last Kane managed to gain 
some control over himself. With a 
long drawn sigh he let his hands fall 
from the other’s shoulders, and, with 
the mechanical force of habit, stoop- 
ed over to pick up his stick which 
had slipped to the ground. 

“Come,” he said listlessly, 
cannot stay here all night.” 


6“ we 
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They rose together, and slowly, 
silently walked out from the gloom 
of the trees toward the flaring lights 
of the city. 


X. 


BIRBECK parted from Kane at the 
entrance to the flat in East 
Sixty Third Street, where the latter’s 
parents resided. Sydney had ob- 
tained a promise from him that he 
would come over to his rooms on the 
morrow, and now he was alone for 
the first time with his own sorrow. 
Up to this point Allan had taken so 
much of his attention that he had 
not had opportunity to think of him- 
self. There was no haste forthat; he 
had a lifetime in which to grieve. 

Ah, there was that piece of music 
still in his hand! Well, he would 
take it home and keep it as the one 
memento of his brief happiness he 
dared retain. Allan would not ob- 
ject to this. It was he, Birbeck, who 
had brought it to Stella; there could 
be no harm in his keeping it for him- 
self. 

Meantime what should he donow? 
He could not go home at once. 
Home! The very word seemed to 
mock him. Was it no longer ago 
than after the sun had set this same 
evening that he had pictured ahome 
which might be an earthly paradise 
for him? But he must not remem- 
ber; the past must be sealed to him. 
He had but one thing to live for now: 
that was the duty he owed his friend. 

Birbeck walked on and on, till he 
found himself turned aside by the 
great railroad yard. Then he went 
out on one of the bridges, and gazed 
down at the many rails gleaming in 
the starlight, and thought how like 
they were, with their switches cross- 
ing and recrossing each other, to 
human lives. It was not late, 
although it seemed to him as if half 
the night must have been consumed 
in all that had happened. Engines 
were still moving about the yard, 
and while he stood there a train 
came in. As the cars shot by him 
under the bridge there was some 
delay at the station, and they came 








toa halt. Birbeck was standing in 
just such a position that he could 
look into the windows of one of the 
drawing room coaches and see clear- 
ly those within. The group nearest 
him at once riveted his attention. It 
was acouple, of which the man might 
have been of Allan’s age, the girl 
perhaps a year younger than Miss 
Gardiner. She was just budding 
into womanhood, and, all distraught 
as Birbeck’s mind was at the time, 
he realized that never before had he 
seen such perfect beauty. She was 
laughing at something her com- 
panion was saying—they were in a 
private compartment—and they were 
both busy getting ready to leave the 
car. Now, as Birbeck gazed, the 
man picked up a light wrap from the 
seat and placed it around her shoul- 
ders with that air of proud proprie- 
torship which set Sydney’s teeth 
clinching together as he muttered, 
“Am I doomed continually to look 
into happiness through other men’s 
eyes?” 

At that instant the train moved 
on, and Birbeck strode quickly off 
the bridge and presently found him- 
self passing one of the athletic clubs 
of which he was a member. A voice 
hailed him from the steps, where a 
group of men were standing. It was 
Dunham, one of his Harvard friends. 

“Hello, Birbeck,” he called out. 
“ Thought sure you’d be out of town 
on the eve of a holiday. Come on 
in and have a swim with us.” 

“I’m surprised to find that you’re 
not off in the country,” replied Bir- 
beck as he advanced up the steps, 
determined to act on the suggestion. 
He was really frightened of being 
alone with himself just now. 

He knew one or two of the other 
men in the group, was introduced to 
the rest, and then Dunham explained 
that they were all invited to a great 
Fourth of July /é/e the next day up at 
Larchmont, including a following of 
the club regatta on their host’s steam 
launch, which they were to board at 
an East River pier in the morning. 
Then they ail went down to the 
magnificently equipped tank belong- 
ing tothe club, and after aswim, which 
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Birbeck enjoyed much more than the 
company, they started for the dining 
room on the roof, where Dunham 
proposed that they have supper. 
Just as they were about to step into 
the elevator, Janeway, one of the 
party, uttered an exclamation of sur- 
prise, and advanced to the doorway 
to meet some one who was just 
entering. 

“Why hello, Archly, old man! 
When did you get back?” he ex- 
claimed. “Thought you were in 
Montreal, But don’t stop to ex- 
plain now. Step right aboard and 
come up and have a bite with us,” 
and the next moment Birbeck was 
being presented to the young fellow 
he had seen through the car window. 

‘‘What fate is pursuing me?” he 
muttered as heshook hands. “Why 
must I meet this man of all others? 
Am I destined to cross his path, too, 
in the way I have Kane’s ?” 

His new acquaintance seemed a 
pleasant fellow, and as he sat directly 
opposite Birbeck, they grew to know 
one another fairly well. 

When Sydney heard him speak of 
a place at Arverne, he decided that 
he would go to Sea Bright. 

“YT must put as much space be- 
tween us as possible,” he reflected 
grimly, then thought what a fool he 
was, trying to force the healing of 
the old wound by imagining that a 
new one was taking its place. 

“T can’t stand this,” he said to 
himself the next instant as a laugh 
went around at somebody’s story. 

Making the excuse of a headache, he 
got away, and just as the clock onthe 
Brick Church chimed out the hour 
of one, he locked himself in his own 
rooms. He walked uptohis dressing 
case, lighted the gas, and opened the 
top drawer. There, in a corner 
among his neckties, he picked out a 
bit of lace, a small piece only about 
two inches long. As he stood there 
looking at it for a moment a scene 
that had occurred during the cruise 
stood out before his mental vision as 
though he was living it over again. 

It was at Newport, where they had 
touched again on their return. They 
were all embarking in the gig, to go 
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ashore one morning. Just as Miss 
Gardiner was about to step from the 
little platform of the starboard com- 
panion, the waves from a passing 
steamboat lifted the gunwale of the 
gig so that it struck her foot and 
threw her off her balance. She held 
a parasol in one hand, and in order to 
try to save herself she let this go. 
Birbeck sprang over two seats to 
help Roslyn, whose awkwardness 
was partly responsible for the acci- 
dent, and in the eagerness with 
which he seized her arm this bit of 
lace around the cuff had been torn 
off. And he had treasured it like a 
boy ever since. And now while he 
looked at it, he recalled another inci- 
dent in connection with the episode. 

Horace Brown had been sitting in 
the stern sheets. Birbeck remem- 
bered how he had leaned far out to 
reach the abandoned parasol. He 
had caught it with his finger tips, 
but as he did so something white 
slipped from his pocket, and floated 
off on the surface of the harbor. 
There had been such excitement at 
the moment that no one seemed to 
note the incident, but it recurred to 
Birbeck’s mind now, coupled with 
the fact that earlier that morning he 
had seen Miss Gardiner hand Brown 
a letter to mail for her. Could this 
letter have been addressed to Kane, 
he now asked himself ? Most prob- 
ably it was. She did not know of 
its loss. What if its nonreceipt had 
something to do with Allan’s im- 
pulsive action that evening? 

“It seems a pity to treat you thus 
when you may be the means of en- 
abling me to keep my vow,” mur- 
mured Birbeck, apostrophizing the 
bit of lace as he held it in the gleam 
of the gas jet and watched it shrivel 


up. 
XI. 


GYDNEY fell asleep the next mor- 

ning just as the city was awake- 
ing to celebrate Independence Day. 
All through the hours of darkness he 
lay there on his bed, thinking, think- 
ing. Memory seemed to him like 
some demoniacal fiend, charged with 
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tormenting him. From those days 
in Harwin when he had first 
heard Allan talk of Stella, down to 
those nights on the Lorelei when he 
had sat in the moonlight with her, 
and encouraged his heart in its new 
aspirings—through all this he went 
again in his imagination, not once, 
but many, many times. When final- 
ly sleep came to him, it was in the 
form of a heavy stupor, out of which 
he was roused at noon bya knock 
onthedoor. He hoped it was Kane, 
but it was only the woman who at- 
tended to his rooms. Birbeck got 
up and dressed, expecting Allan’s 
arrival at any moment. He had 
pressed him to go with him to the 
club to lunch, and the other had not 
positively declined. But one o’clock 
came, and still no sign of the caller; 
and finally at two Birbeck left a mes- 
sage where he might be found, and 
went off to eat his two meals in one 
by himself. 

And it was a lonely repast. No- 
body seemed left in town, and when 
he had finished Sydney knew not 
what to do with himself. He was 
very anxious to see Kane, but under 
the circumstances he would not go 
to him. Hesat down and wrote him 
a note, telling about the incident of 
the lost letter and suggesting that it 
might be used very effectually to 
bring about a reconciliation. He 
posted this, addressing it to the 
apartment house where he had part- 
ed from Allan, and then returned to 
his own rooms to make sure his 
friend had not been there. No one 
had called, he was told, and then, 
dreading being left to his own 
thoughts, he went out again, and on 
the impulse of the moment took the 
boat for Manhattan Beach. He 
realized that the crowd there on a 
day like this would be a tremendous 
one—but then he wanted to be in a 
crowd, anywhere where he would be 
compelled to fix his thoughts on 
something besides the one theme, 
even if it were nothing of more 
moment than fighting his way toa 
ticket office or a gangway. 

And he had plenty of this to do 
that afternoon. But he welcomed it 
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as a happy diversion, and even.al- 
lowed himself to be secretly amused 
at the efforts at self possession dis- 
played by the country couple with 
whom he was forced to share his 
table at dinner. In the evening he 
went over to Brighton to listen to 
Seidl, but he soon found that music 
would not do for him at all—it was 
too conducive to thought. He took 
an early train back, and went to 
bed, wishing for the morrow and 
business, in which he purposed to 
immerse himself as of old. 

When the morrow came he made 
a bold attempt at this, but memory 
was a doughty foe and forced him to 
be constantly on the alert. Then his 
mind was not altogether at rest 
about Kane. He wished he might 
have seen him again, and yet he 
could easily understand how Allan, on 
thinking matters over, should feel a 
disinclination to come to him, At 
any rate, he would get the note; Bir- 
beck hoped much from that. 

Meantime he put into effect his 
determination to go to Arverne. 
The Blacks were overjoyed to see 
him, and promised him a “jolly 
summer.” Whether he found it so 
or not can best be determined when 
it is stated that he was constantly 
wishing for it toend. And yet hehad 
nothing to look forward to beyond. 
Yes, there was one thing. He kept 
hoping that in some way he would 
learn that Allan and Stella were 
friends—and more—again. 

All this time no word came to him 
from Kane. Through Osborne he 
had learned that Miss Gardiner, with 
her mother and sister, had gone to 
Europe, and from friends at Harwin 
he learned that Kane was still there 
in the mills, but beyond these facts 
he knew nothing, could only hope 
against hope for the best. 

For himself he had met many new 
people at Arverne, among them not 
a few women reputed to be fasci- 
nating. But in spite of all his heart 
was not touched. To be sure he 
made many good friends, but he 
knew that it never could go any 
further than this with him. Some- 
times men like Brierley and Dun- 
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ham would laughingly urge him to 
“oo in and win” some splendid partie 
that they insisted could easily be 
captured, and once or twice he put 
to himself the question: “ Had I not 
better do this after all? In that way 
I should seem in a sense to be pro- 
tected from myself.’”’ But then he al- 
ways afte-wards turned shudderingly 
away from the expedient. Love and 
marriage had come to mean to him 
a something so very different from 
what they had meant in those Nov- 
ember days when he had talked to 
Allan about Ned Rogers and Ellen 
Gray. 

He returned to town late in Sep- 
tember. His management of the 
New York office had proved very 
satisfactory to the directors, who 
testified their appreciation of his 
services by proceeding to give 
him an interest in the business. But 
all this material prosperity con- 
tributed not one whit to Birbeck’s 
peace of mind. Indeed, it had rather 
the opposite effect, as it only sug- 
gested to him possibilities which he 
felt could never be realized. 

So time passed by till Thanksgiv- 
ing Day cameround again. Birbeck 
had many invitations to eat his 
turkey at the houses of friends, but 
felt that it would be better for him to 
keep away from all family reunions. 
So on the plea of wanting to be sure 
to see the finish of the Yale-Prince- 
ton game, he declined them all. He 
invited, instead, one of the clerks at 
the office to dine with him at.the 
club. Baldwin was far away from 
home, living in a boarding house, 
and Birbeck knew that he would 
greatly appreciate this mark of hos- 
pitality. So the two went to the 
football match together, and it was 
on the way back that Birbeck saw 
something which he felt ought to 
make this day one of veritable 
thanksgiving for him. 

They had fought their way up the 
stairs of the elevated station, and, 
breathless, had emerged on the plat- 
form. A train had come up and 
everybody was eager to board it. 
Suddenly some intuition caused Bir- 
beck to glance at the crowd who 
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were waiting their turn to squeeze 
their way through the gate adjoin- 
ing the one he had himself selected. 
He looked straight into the eyes of 
Allan Kane, who with arms out- 
stretched was endeavoring to make 
a guard about a lady who was with 
him—a lady whom Birbeck recog- 
nized witha leap of the heart almost 
into his throat, for it was Stella 
Gardiner. She was not looking 
toward him, but Allan nodded and 
smiled—he had no hand free with 
which to remove his hat. Birbeck 
smiled in return, and then they pass- 
ed into different cars, and the crowd 
swallowed them out of each other’s 
sight. 

That night when Baldwin had 
gone, Birbeck felt an unwonted 
sense of his utter loneliness come 
over him. This reunion of Stella 
and Allan had been a sort of goal 
to which he had accustomed him- 
self to look forward; now that it 
had been reached the future seemed 
blank tohim. He must live wholly 
in the present—he dared not draw 
upon the past—and so the next day 
he mailed a note of acceptance for a 
New Year’s Eve dance, where he had 
fully intended to send his regrets. 

There were many dances, recep- 
tions and functions of various descrip- 
tions claiming his presence before 
this particular affair came off. And 
Birbeck went to themall. Twice he 
saw Stella Gardiner at afternoon 
teas, but on each occasion he caught 
sight of her in sufficient time to es- 
cape a face to face meeting, and he had 
fled the house as though apestilence 
had driven him from it. Once, too, 
he had been at Daly’s and noticed in 
a large theater party the woman 
whom he had seen that memorable 
night through the car window. Her 
face had made a singular impression 
on him. Different in every way from 
Stella’s, it yet appealed to him with 
almost the same power as his ideal of 
the other. Archly had gone abroad 
on business, Dunham told him, which 
information caused Birbeck to breathe 
more freely. There was less likeli- 
hood of his meeting the wife. 

The New Year’s Eve dance was 
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given by Mrs. Black at the Mendels- 
sohn rooms, and a specialty of the 
occasion, it was rumored, was to be 
the great number of “ buds” present. 

“No less than twelve, and I mean 
to introduce you to every one of 
them, Mr. Birbeck,” said Mrs. Black, 
when he came to pay his respects. 
“Ah, here comes one now, just enter- 
ing the room.” 

Birbeck turned slightly, so as to 
obtain a view of the new comer. 

“A bud did you say, Mrs. Black? A 
debutante?” and his forehead wrin- 
kled in perplexity. “Since when 
has it become the custom in America 
for young ladies to wait until after 
their marriage before coming out?” 

“ After their marriage!” exclaimed 
Mrs, Black. ‘ Why, I’m sure I don’t 
understand ” but here she was 
forced to interrupt herself to receive 
the new arrivals. 

“Miss Archly, allow me to present 
Mr. Birbeck.” 

Only Sydney’s recent constant drill 
in society’s usages enabled him to 
give a perfunctory bow in acknowl- 
edgment of the presentation — his 
amazement was socomplete. Was it 
possible, then, that this girl was not 
a married woman after all? To be 
sure, no one had ever told him that 
she was--he had decided that for 
himself that night when in his bitter- 
ness of mood he had first seen her 
from the bridge over the railroad 
tracks. Now, as he walked off with 
her tiny hand resting on his arm— 
for he had recovered himself suffi- 
ciently to invite her to waltz—he ex- 
perienced a strange sense of freedom. 
He felt that now there was nothing 
left to haunt him, realizing that that 
which had been a dread to him all 
these months was but a shadow 
after all. 





XII. 


A JUNE afternoon in Germany. 

The sky is an intense blue, the 
wind soft and caressing in its touch, 
scarcely strong enough to cause a 
rustling among the leaves of the 
giant poplars that line the straight 
stretch of road along which two 
people are walking, 
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“TI wish I hadn’t told them they 
might wait in the carriage for us at 
Kortendorf. I could walk for miles 
in this weather,” and as she spoke 
the companion of the tall young man 
who had been cutting a piece out of 
his long stride with every step, threw 
back her head and put forth percept- 
ibly fresh exertions. 

“Allow me to remind you, Miss 
Archly,” he rejoined, “that you have 
walked miles already—two and a half 
of them at least.” 

“ Are you tired?” 

She stopped, facing around on him 
suddenly. 

“No indeed, but I fear that you 
will be.” 

“Why should I? I’m sure girls not 
nearly so strong as Iam cover greater 
distances than this on the average of 
three nights a week during the season 
at home. You've heard that calcula- 
tion about how many miles one can 
dance in an evening, haven't you? 
But—yes, now we’re in range, I think. 
We'll stop here for a minute, Mr. 
Birbeck, if you please, while you turn 
around and note the opening the 
duke has had cut through the trees 
so that he may see the Festung from 
his summer home. Seeitthere? No, 
you are looking the wrong way. 
There, isn’t that pretty? The Kal- 
tenberg looks just like a picture 
framed in natural wood, doesn’t it? 
Now you may come on.” 

And as they resumed their tramp 
towards the village where the car- 
riage was to await them, Birbeck 
recollected another picture framed by 
a car window. Indeed there was 
scarcely a day that he did not recall 
it, especially since he and Dunham, 
while doing the Continent, had fallen 
in with the Archlys. They had 
joined the party for a tour through 
the less known parts of Germany, 
where Ward Archly and his sister 
had spent a year studying during 
their schooldays. Millicent was wildly 
enthusiastic over the whole region 
and declared that driving through 
it seemed like unreeling a panorama 
of exquisite views at lightning speed, 
and had accepted Birbeck’s offer to 
walk with her for a mile or two. 




















The acquaintance begun on New 
Year’s Eve had ripened slowly but 
surely into firm friendship, and—on 
one side at least—it was already 
something deeper. Indeed, from the 
very first, when Birbeck discovered 
that she was Ward’s sister, not his 
wife, he had begun to hope. The 
old wound was healed entirely now 
—he shuddered when he recalled 
how he had once told himself this on 
the Lorelei, but this time there could 
be no mistake. 

Sometimes he took his wrist in his 
other hand, as if to make certain that 
he at least was real, when consider- 
ing the possible happiness that might 
lie just within reach. Ah yes, that 
“might!” What if she should not 
care for him as he hoped? They 
were the best of friends; he could 
not but perceive that she preferred 
his society to that of several other 
men. And yet she was of a repress- 
ive nature so far as sentiment went, 
and he feared to put the matter to 
the test. So much depended on it. 

As the sun drew nearer the hori- 
zon the breeze freshened a little. 
They were within about a quarter of 
a mile of Kortendorf, when an 
unusually heavy gust set the branches 
of the poplars swaying, and suddenly 
Miss Archly clutched Birbeck’s arm 
with a little cry. 

“ There, didn’t you see it ?” she ex- 
claimed, and forthwith left the road 
and began searching among the grass 
at the side. 

“See what?” he asked, starting to 
join her. 

“Oh, go back, be careful!” She 
turned on him, waving her hand 
warningly. “It was a bird, a little 
one, I’m sure. That gust of wind 
knocked it out of the nest. I’m 
afraid you'll step on it. Ah, here it 
is. Poor little thing! It isn’t killed. 
The grass broke the falJ, but what 
will become of it now? Where is the 
nest, and how shall we get it back?” 

“There is the nest up yonder,” re- 
plied Birbeck, pointing to a limb 
about fifteen feet from the ground. 
“See that bird circling about where 
those two boughs meet ?” 

“Yes, that must be the mother. 
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Can’t we get it back to her some 
way?” 

Millicent stood there, the plaint- 
ively crying, ugly birdling in her 
hand, a deep line of perplexity run- 
ning up and down her forehead as she 
looked up at Birbeck for a sugges- 
tion. He smiled as he returned her 
gaze and said: “I was brought up 
in the country, you know, so I can 
climb a tree.” 

“And will you? Just as you are? 
Oh, it would be awfully good of 
you.” 

The perpendicular line disappeared 
on the instant, and a flush of pleasure 
took its place. 

“T certainly will if you will excuse 
my taking off my coat. Oh, no, I 
must keep it on. I shall have to 
carry the little chap up in the 
pocket,” and as he spoke Birbeck 
held open one of the side flaps for 
his companion to drop it in. 

“You are just like an old time 
knight now—serving the weak,” said 
Millicent, as, with a sparkle in her 
eye, she stood back to watch the ac- 
complishment of the undertaking. 

“Well, if you want to serve the 
knight,” rejoined Birbeck with a 
smile, “I wish you would face the 
other way. I haven’t climbed a tree 
for a good many years. It may come 
awkward at first and—and I am 
afraid you might want to laugh and 
wouldn’t dare. And that is an un- 
comfortable sensation, I know.” 

“Laugh? Ofcourse Ishan’t. You’re 
a regular hero in my eyes, and I’m 
going to brush your coat off with 
my own hands as soon as you come 
down. Besides, I’ve got to tell you 
where to put your hand when you 
get up, so that you don’t knock the 
whole nest down.” 

“Here goes then,” and Sydney set 
about his unwonted task. 

He was conscious that it was 
rather an unromantic incident to be- 
fall a man in his state of mind. 
How Dunham would shout if he 
should happen along just then! But 
there was no suspicion of mirth 
in the tones that gave him direction 
from below; and at last the goal was 
reached, the squawking fledgling 
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dropped in the midst of its brothers, 
and inside of ten minutes Sydney’s 
feet touched the ground again. 

“T thank you for that very much!” 

Millicent came up to him and be- 
gan dusting the bark from his coat 
with her fingers, from which she had 
just removed her gloves. 

Birbeck caught both her hands in 
his. 
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“Millicent,” said he softly, “ Milli- 
cent, I love you. Cannot you make 
me as happy as you have made the 
mother of that little bird?” 

She did not need to speak her an- 
swer. He sawit in her eyes, and, as 
they walked on again beneath the 
trees, the birds broke forthintoasong, 
which to Birbeck’s ears was sweeter 
than was ever song of bird before. 




























CAVALIER AND ROUNDHEAD. 


THE EFFECT OF READING DIVERS NOVELS OF KING CHARLES'S DAY. 


LEGENDS of Cromwell and tales of the King, 
Stories of Roundhead and fierce Cavalier, 
I to and fro like a pendulum swing, 
First up in London, then down in some shire, 
Worshiping, one day, some maiden in town, 
Heartily hating the Puritan’s rant ; 
Loving a maid then in somber hued gown, 
Quoting the Psalms with the true preacher’s cant, 





Writing averse to some blue eyes, one day, 
Begging a glance ’neath the lashes that droop; 
Then by a haystack at even I pray, 
Joining a hymn with the pot-hatted troop. 
Swearing by Charley, our Leader and King, 
Vowing to follow him, die when he dies; 
Then with the Army I say not a thing, 
Venting my anger in wearisome sighs. 


Dancing and feasting at some palace ball, 
Intrigue my ambition, Love as my text, 
Stealing a kiss in some dimly lit hall— 
Cursing the Children of Evil the next. 
Worried and doubtful which is the right, 
I to and fro like a pendulum swing ; 
First with the Roundheads at Naseby I fight, 
Then follow the route of Charley, Our King. 














AN INCIDENT IN JUDGE JACKSON’S CAREER. 


By Walter F. Bruns. 


“TEDGE EBENEZER  JACK- 

SON, ef yo’ goes nigh er mile 

uv dat mill ter day, yo’ an’ I mixes 
up. Yo’ hear me tole yer?” 

“JT wan’t er goin’ nowhere,” pro- 
tested Judge, coming slowly back 
from the gate and nimbly dodging 
Mammy Jackson’s hand as it cut the 
air where his head had been. 

“ Yo’ never go nowhere till yo’s 
gone,” was the wise reply. ‘“ Yo’ jes 
move yo’ bones and help Hanner Jane 
put up de clothes line. Shake yo’- 
self!” 

It was wash day in the Jackson 
family, and Mammy was accordingly 
out of patience with her numerous 
brood, They would persist in giving 
her more trouble on these days than 
on any other. 

Matilda Ann had just been rescued 
in time to prevent her from exploring 
the well; “ Hanner” Jane had suc- 
ceeded in bringing the clothes line 
down, because it was not strong 
enough toact in the capacity of a 
swing ; Tobias Fillmore had fallen 
off the roof of the kitchen, and was 
howling melodious!y: and Judge 
Ebenezer had taken advantage of 
Mammy’s having her hands full to 
slip quietly out of the gate, bound 
for the woolen mills, where he always 
was to be found when any work was 
to be done. But Mammy had caught 
sight of his blue cotton shirt as he 
disappeared around the house, and 
knowing instinctively where he was 
going, had caused rather an abrupt 
termination of Judge’s glowing 
plans. 

“Mammy’s gittin’ too previous,” 
muttered Judge, as he helped Hannah 
to replace the clothes line. “I’m 
gittin’ tired uv totin’ water an’ sawin’ 
wood. I wish’t I could work in de 
mills.” 

““VYo’ kain’t do nuthin’ at de mills,” 


put in Hannah, who haa overneard 
the remark. 

“Kain’t I? Yo’ jes ask Bill White 
ef I didn’t fire one of de boilers yes- 
terday P. M.” 

“What’s P. M. stan’ fer ?” inquired 
Hannah. 

“Post master. I heared Bill tell 
some feller dat P. M. stood fer after- 
noon, but I kain’t see how it kin.” 

“Jt kain’t,” was Hannah’s prompt 
reply. 

“T don’t see why it is dat I’m 
allers kitched up when I try to sling 
any high tone talk,” muttered Judge, 
as he watched Hannah disappear in 
the house in response to Mammy’s 
call. “I guess I'll go down ter de 
mill a while,” he continued, seeing 
no member of the family was visible 
to inform on him. 

He took the precaution to go out 
by the back way, and after making a 
wide detour—for the mills were only 
a quarter of a mile away, and in 
plain sight of the house—he reached 
his goal without being discovered. 

There was but one place about the 
mill that interested Judge, and that 
was the boilerroom. Here he would 
spend hours of his time, talking to 
Bill White and Pete Duncan, the two 
firemen, and occasionally they would 
let him throw ashovelful of coal into 
the roaring furnaces. There were 
six of these, but never more than 
four were used at a time. 

I might say right here that I am 
not positive whether Judge is the 
Christian name of this representative 
of the African race, or whether he 
received it from the solemn manner 
he always had; but he has always 
been called Judge from his earliest 
recollections, and will no doubt be 
called by that lofty name the rest of 
his life. 

“T’ve got lots uv names,” Judge 
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had said to Bill one day in a burst of 
confidence. “ Yo’ calls me de ‘Tar 
Baby,’ Pete calls me de ‘Imp o’ 
Darkness,’ Mammy calls me_ de 
‘Old Scratch Hisself,’ and de 
preacher says I’m one ob his lambs. 
Now what am I?” 

“T give it up,” Bill had replied, 
scratching his head. “Jedge, I 
don’t b’lieve yer was ever classified.” 

“Ef I was,” Judge had answered 
solemnly, “it didn’t take.” 

When Judge arrived at the boiler 
room he found that Bill and Pete 
were missing. 

“Tsay,” he remarked to the new 
hand who had taken their places, 
“where’s Bill an’ Pete?” 

“Cleanin’ number six.” 

Judge promptly walked down the 
row of silent monsters to number six. 
Peering into the dark manhole, he 
called : 

“Hello! Bill! Pete! what er yo’ 
doin’ ?” 

“Hello, Tar Baby,” came from 
within the dark interior. 

“ How'd yo git in?” 

“Go up on top an’ climb in ther 
other manhole,” Bill advised, while 
Pete chuckled. 

Judge picked his way around to 
the back of the boiler, which was the 
last of the row, and clambered up 
the ladder leaning against the brick 
work. As per instructions he found 
the manhole open, and proceeded to 
force his small body through the 
aperture. Two feet below the sur- 
face he struck the flues, and he was 
compelled to bend to be able to go 
further. 

He could hear Bill and Pete as 
they hammered the flues and the 
sides of the boiler to knock the scales 
off. 

Crawling on his hands and knees 
over the white coated, pipe shaped 
tubes, he reached a position directly 
over where they were working by the 
aid of a kerosene torch. As they 
paused for a breathing spell, he heard 
Bill say: 

“We'll have to hurry her up, 
cause ther old man wants steam on 
this one right away, to give number 
one a rest.” 
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“ You knocked ’em all off the upper 
part, didn’t you ?” Pete inquired. 

“Yes. You better slide up an’ 
shut ther manhole—I’ll be through 
here in a minute.” 

Judge heard Pete as he crawled 
along the bottom of the boiler on his 
way out, and a moment later Bill 
followed. 

“ Bet they’ll wonder when I come 
out,” Judge soliloquized. “Funny 
bein’ up hyer. Wonder how'd it feel 
ter be biled up in er narrer place like 
this.” 

He lay idly kicking his heels 
against the side of the boiler while 
he made certain mathematical calcu- 
lations as to the number of tubes it 
contained. 

“Yo’ couldn’t git down on either 
side,” he continued, “ nothin’ but de 
top ter lay on—hello!” 

He became suddenly aware that 
the faint stream of light that had 
come in through the open manhole 
had disappeared. Then it must 
be 





He scrambled back over the flues, 
running his hand along the top to 
discover the place where he had made 
his entrance, and found it CLOSED ! 

“She was open er minute ergo,” 
he whispered to himself in a dazed 
manner. 

Then he tore frantically at the solid 
metal that locked him in more 
securely than any lock ever invent- 
ed. He could feel the cast iron man- 
head on the inside, and he knew from 
what he had seen that it was bolted 
to arches on the outside which pre- 
vented it from dropping in. 

Then he must lie here until he 
BOILED TO DEATH! 

The perspiration started from 
every pore in his little black body 
as he realized his terrible position. 

He faintly remembered having 
heard some one say that people 
would perish for want of air in a 
place of this kind, and then he tried 
hard to convince himself that he was 
already suffocating. In desperation 
he uttered a howl that was heard 
without, but no attention was paid, 
as all thought it was a dog in the 
street. 
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A sudden deluge of cold water 
nearly took Judge’s breath away, 
and at the same time showed that 
Bill was preparing to get steam up. 
Then he could hear the water as it 
crept up, up! 

Would it never stop? 


Was he to die by drowning or boil-~ 


ing ? 

Higher and higher it crept until it 
covered the top flues; then it stop- 
ped. The pressure of the air 
threatened to suffocate him. 

He faintly heard Peter as he built 
the fire in the furnace. He was ly- 
ing stretched out at full length, on 
account of the small space interven- 
ing between them and the top of the 
boiler. 

Oh, that he had stayed at home 
and helped his mother! 

He thought of all the things he 
had ever done, and somehow, the 
worst were the most prominent. He 
regarded Billinthe light of his mur- 
derer, as that gentleman had told 
him to go to the top of the boiler 
instead of letting him in where they 
were. 

“T’se done gone and done it,” he 
muttered, gloomily, as he seated 
himself on the top flues with his 
head between his legs. It was de- 
cidedly better to have the heat con- 
fined to one portion of his body than 
to have its fiery torture extend over 
a whole side. © 

“ Golly, but ain’t it gettin’ hot,” he 
continued. “Wonder what Han- 
nah’s doin’. She said I wasn’t no 
’ccount ’round de mill, an’ I com- 
mence ter b’lieve her. I wish’t I had 
er little longer ter stay in dis glorious 
worl’; I b’lieve I’d do different.” 

The heat by this time was getting 
to be unbearable. As a last resort, 
Judge gathered what atmosphere he 
could in one long breath, and gave 
a yell that Mammy heard as she 
came in at the door with a stick in 


her hand. 

“Yo’ kin yell,’ she muttered 
grimly. “But yo’ll yell wussen dat 
when I git yo’ home. Where’s 


a ?” she laconically demanded of 
ill. 
““ Haven’ seen him since we clean- 
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ed ther boiler,” he replied, in an un- 
concerned tone. 

“ An’ where wuz he then?” 

“ He wanted ter come inside, so I 
told him to git in thertop. I haven’ 
seen him since,” returned the matter 
of fact Bill, without a shadow upon 
his face to show that he had an ink- 
ling of the real truth. 

“Then he’s in thar yit!” was 
Mammy’s determined, yet startling 
announcement. 

Bill gave one gasp, and then tore 
around like a wild man. 

“Pete!” he yelled. “Rake out 
number six quicker’n yer ever did 
befor’! Jedge’s bolted in ther 
boiler!” 

Mammy gave a prolonged wail, 
and sat down suddenly. Bill went 
around to the back of number six 
and up the ladder in less time than 
it takes to think about it. In one 
hand he carried a wrench. 

Judge heard some one working at 
the manhole, and the next minute 
the manhead came down on his head 
with sufficient force to silence any 
cry he might have made. 

A strong hand grasped his collar, 
and a strong arm pulled him out, 
dripping with water and white from 
the scales he had rubbed over, with 
his face a shade paler than it had 
ever been before. 

Bill was under the impression that 
he must hurry, and if Judge received 
any rough handling in the next two 
minutes, he had to lay it to the ex- 
citement that prevailed. His journey 
to the front of the boiler -and down 
the ladder was so rapid that he had 
no time for mental preparation for 
his encounter with a justly indignant 
parent. 

Mammy received him with a de- 
termined look on her face that boded 
no good to Judge, and, without 
thanking Bill for his trouble, she 
marched him off home. 

I am unable to say just what re- 
ception he met with after he arrived 
at that peaceful abode, but, as near 
as I can learn, it was an unpleasant 
one. At least, he was heard to tell 
Bill a few days later that he wished 
he had left him in the boiler. 











THE BOUND BOY. 


By P. G Fossett. 


" \ MN) ELL, I think things are com- 

ing toa pretty pass when 
Bill Spicer gets to be the head of 
our class,” said Howard Dumley to 
a group of his classmates, one after- 
noon just after the Miltonville public 
school had dismissed for the day. 
“Tt’s bad enough,” he continued 
with an air of disgust, “ to have to 
go to the same school with a bound 
boy, and an almshouse foundling at 
that, without having him at the head 
of one’s class.” 

““T don’t know what you’re going 
to do about it, Howard,” remarked 
Bob Gilman, the ex head of the 
class, as he nonchalantly tossed 
a ball up with his right hand and 
deftly caught it behind his back with 
his left. “Spicer cut me down fair, 
and he’s likely to remain head for 
the balance of the term, for he stud- 
ies hard and he really is bright.” 
And easy, good natured Bob kept on 
twirling his ball in the air, the loss of 
his leadership in the class evidently 
not bothering his head to any great 
extent. 

“Yes,” retorted Howard, “if your 
head hadn’t been so full of baseball 
you’d never have said the Pilgrim 
Fathers -were the first settlers of 
Virginia.” 

“The Pilgrim Fathers settled me 
even if they did not settle Virginia,” 
answered Bob, with a comical grin ; 
“ but when a fellow’s head is full of 
‘fly catches’ and ‘home runs,’ he’s 
apt to get the Jamestown and Ply- 
mouth Rock folks mixed up. And, 
by the way, I heard a young man of 
about your size announce the other 
day that Congress was composed of 
the House of Lords and the House 
of Commons. Wasn’t your head at 
the time full of those English aristo- 
crats you love to read and talk about 
so much—eh, my boy?” and Bob 


poked the dignifiea Howard playfully 
in the ribs. 

Howard’s face flushed a beet red, 
and the rest of the group laughed 
outright, much to his annoyance. 
Master Dumley, however, drew 
himself up with great dignity and 
said : 

“In the fashionable society in 
which Iam to move when I’ma man, 
such petty knowledge is not neces- 
sary: but as you intend to adopt a 
profession, it may be valuable to you 
—and, if I were in your place, I 
wouldn’t let an almshouse pauper 
outstrip me.” 

So saying, Howard took the arm of 
Gerald Lewis, his boon companion, 
and walked away in a huff, while 
merry Bob Gilman shouted after 
him : “S’long, your lordship !” 

To move in aristocratic circles 
when he grew to manhood was one 
of Howard’s pet hobbies, and he 
never tired of telling his chums how 
he intended to travel in Europe and 
hobnob with the nobility when he 
reached his majority. His clothes 
were made in the city and were al- 
ways of the latest fashionable cut, 
and from his ordinary conversation 
one would suppose he was a direct 
descendant of William the Con- 
queror instead of William Dumley, 
at one time the village cobbler. Mr. 
Dumley, in the early days of his 
business life, kepta small candy shop 
in the same room where he half 
soled and heeled the brogues of Mil- 
tonville’s population. Gradually the 
candy store grew into a dry goods, 
grocery, and general country store, 
and eventually the cobbler gave up 
his last and awl to devote himself to 
mercantile pursuits and careful spe- 
culation. 

Though of iimited education he 
was shrewd and far seeing, and was 
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now the richest man for miles 
around. He was so engrossed in 
business that the care of Howard de- 
volved mainly upon his wife, who 
had been a pretty girl at service 
when she married Dumley in the 
earlier years of the reign of the last 
and awl. The rise to wealth and 
prosperity had developed her into a 
frivolous woman, who spent her 
time in novel reading, dressing, and 
paying and receiving calls. She con- 
sidered herself one of the aristoc- 
racy, and led the fashion among the 
feminines of Miltonville. 

When Howard told her, in the 
early part of the school term, that 
Bill Spicer was one of the scholars, 
and that he had been raised at the 
county poorhouse, she was very much 
shocked and wanted Mr. Dumley to 
take Howard away from the public 
school. Her husband, however, 
sagely remarked that “Bill Spicer 
wouldn’t bother Howard if Howard 
didn’t bother Bill Spicer,” and so 
Mrs. Dumley was forced to content 
herself with warning her son not to 
“lower himself by associating with 
the bound boy.” Under his leader- 
ship, which was maintained by a 
liberal supply of pocket money, a 
small clique in the school had studi- 
ously snubbed young Spicer all 
winter, and the blood tingled in his 
cheeks on two or three occasions as 
he heard casual remarks dropped 
about the ‘‘county poor,” “alms- 
house waif,” and “charity boy.” 

On this same afternoon the bound 
boy was busy feeding the stock on 
Mr. Brent’s farm, about a mile from 
town. Ashe raked the hay down 
in the manger of Old Robin, the 
plow horse, at the same time whist- 
ling a merry air, we will take a brief 
glance at his past history. 

One morning early, after a dread- 
ful storm which had raged the night 
before, a poor farmer, living near 
the sea coast, about twenty miles 
from Miltonville, found a wet and 
exhausted woman, with a wee babe 
tightly clutched in her arms, lying 
on the marshy beach near his house. 
The clothing of both was of fine ma- 
terial and elegant make. They were 
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taken into the house, but the expos- 
ure to the elements proved fatal to 
the mother, and before nightfall she 
died, having been unable to tell who 
she was or from whence she came. 
The babe lived, but the farmer al- 
ready had a house full of children, 
and the little waif was turned over 
to the county authorities, who also 
buried the unfortunate mother in the 
potter’s’ field adjoining the alms- 
house. 

It was ascertained after a few 
days that a ship had been wrecked 
some miles down the coast, and it 
was thought that the woman and 
her child had been washed ashore, 
and that the mother had wandered 
to the spot where she was found, but 
nobody took sufficient interest in the 
matter to pursue investigations, and 
the child grew up asa ward of the 
county. Despite his unfavorable 
surroundings he developed into a 
handsome, intelligent lad, with a 
lively, cheerful disposition and pe- 
culiarly engaging manners, and be- 
came the favorite of the matron of 
the almshouse. He was named Wil- 
liam Spicer, after the farmer who 
had first sheltered him, and at about 
nine years of age was indentured or 
bound out to farmer Brent until his 
twenty first year. 

Here, for the past six years, young 
Spicer had found a pleasant home. 
Farmer Brent’s family consisted of 
himself, his wife, who was almost a 
mother to the orphan, and Nina, a 
bright faced, brown haired daughter 
of eleven. Mr. Brent had just bought 
the farm when William came to live 
with him, and as much of it had to 
be cleared and put under cultiva- 
tion, the six years had been years of 
hard work for the bound boy, who 
had now reached his fifteenth year 
according to the almshouse record. 
He had been a faithful assistant to 
the farmer, and as it was almost im- 
possible to spare him from the farm 
to attend school, Mrs. Brent, who 
had been a school mistress in her 
maiden days, made it a point to de- 
vote an hour every other evening to 
his education. He was an apt pupil, 
and at fifteen was not far behind 
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most boys who had attended school 
regularly. 

One evening during the previous 
September Mr. Brent had overjoyed 
the boy by saying: 

“Now, William, as the farm is 
paid for and I am pretty well on my 
feet, I can afford to let you take it 
easier, and this winter you can attend 
the Miltonville public school. I'll 
hire black Ike to help me occasion- 
ally, and you can feed the stock in 
the mornings and evenings.” 

Spicer was acquainted with nearly 
all the boys in the village, for he did 
the bulk of Mr. Brent’s dealing with 
the town stores, and on Saturday 
afternoons, his half holidays, he often 
played ball with the Miltonville boys. 
Though his origin was known to 
most of the lads, he had rarely had 
it thrown up to him, and then only 
by the lowest and roughest element, 
for his genial, pleasant manners had 
made him well liked. Among his 
stanchest friends was Bob Gilman, 
the most popular and confessedly 
the smartest boy in the school. 

A few evenings after Howard 
Dumley and Bob Gilman had had 
their little unpleasantness, the two 
boys, together with Gerald Lewis, 
were returning from the post office, 
where Howard had been to get his 
father’s mail. Bob and Howard had 
“made up,” for the former was one 
of those boys who couldn’t retain 
anger long, and Howard was only 
too glad to keep on good terms with 
Bob Gilman. To be “down” on 
Bob meant to have about two thirds 
of the boys in town his enemies. 

“ Let’s see what the news is, boys,” 
said Howard, as he unfolded a New 
York daily paper, while the other 
two peered over his shoulders at the 
open pages. Howard scanned the 
society news, while Gerald read the 
account of a frightful railroad acci- 
dent. Bob’s eyes ran up and down 
the columns, taking in almost every- 
thing at a glance. 

“Oh, my, Howard,” said Bob, fin- 
ally; “here’s something that’ll just 
suit you. Listen to this very zmportant 
paragraph: 


‘*Among the arrivals by the Etruria on 
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Saturday was the Earl of Cheswick, ac- 
companied by Mr. Crompton Crayon, of 
the London 7zmes, Mr. John Bross, M. P., 
and Mr. Prentiss Parchment, O. C. The 
noble earl will travel under his family 
name of Arthur Hampton, having no per- 
sonal attachés with him except his valet. 
The party left New York last night for a 
short jaunt along the New England coast. 


“There!” exclaimed Bob, spring- 
ing back and looking at Howard 
with mock gravity, “what do you 
think of that? Here’s one of your 
precious English noblemen coming 
right into our part of the country, 
and who knows but what he may 
stumble into Miltonville? Brace up 
now, Howard, and be prepared to 
give him a ‘tony’ welcome.” 

Howard flushed up a little, but 
before he could say anything Gerald 
Lewis, who was known among his 
schoolmates as Old Interrogation 
Point, inquired of Bob what “ M. P.,” 
“Q. C.,” and “valet” meant. 

“Why, ‘M. P.’ stands for Member 
of Parliament, and ‘Q. C.’ for 
Queen’s Counsel; valet is a French 
word, and means an attendant—a 
servant—the fellow that keeps the 
noble earl’s clothes in order, blacks 
his shoes, and brushes his plug hat 
and coat,” answered Bob, with an 
air of superior wisdom. 

“Then I must be Old Robin’s 
valet, for I have to brush his coat 
every night,” said Bill Spicer, as he 
suddenly slapped Bob Gilman on the 
shoulder from behind, and broke into 
a merry laugh at the surprise of the 
crowd at his sudden and unexpected 
appearance. He had stopped at the 
post office for Mr. Brent’s mail on 
his way from school. “I say, Bob,” 
he continued, barely noticing the 
cool manner with which Howard 
and Gerald greeted him, “wouldn’t 
it be jolly to be an earl, and have 
somebody to brush your coat and 
hat and shoes for you?” 

“We don’t have earls in America,” 
replied Howard; “and if we did,” he 
added with a touch of meaning in 
his voice, “our noblemen would 
have to be able to trace their ances- 
try back at least one generation, if 
not for centuries.” 

Bob saw the blood rush to Spicer’s 
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face, and he interposed with the re- 
mark, “Yes, and these English 
noblemen are generally descended 
from murderers under the guise 
of knights, or robbers of the Jesse 
James type, [I'll bet,” he continued, 
“that this same Earl of Cheswick’s 
original ancestor was a footpad in 
Queen Elizabeth’s time.” 

“T shall never be an earl, of 
course,” said Spicer, and he looked 
steadily at Howard, “but I can be a 
gentleman,” and bidding Bob good 
afternoon he turned off in the direc- 
tion of Mr. Brent’s. 

As he walked along his thoughts 
were not of a pleasant character, 
and he involuntarily sighed as he 
passed the little cemetery on the 
outskirts of the town. Here, in the 
burying lot of Mr. Brent, reposed 
the remains of his mother. When a 
wee boy, the matron of the alms- 
house had shown him her grave in 
the potter’s field, and during all his 
stay there he had carefully tended 
the spot. Three or four years before, 
the crumbling pine coffin had been 
replaced with a newer and better 
one, and the remains of the poor wo- 
man were removed to this little cem- 
etery, forever after a sacred place to 
the poor bound boy. His young 
heart was sad as he thought how 
completely alone in the world he 
was. No father, mother, or relatives, 
of any kind; no home, for good as 
the Brents were to him, it was not 
like the homes of the majority of his 
schoolmates, where they were sur- 
rounded by loving parents and sym- 
pathizing relatives; noname, for the 
name he bore was only the result of 
accidental circumstances, 

Then he began to whistle himself 
into a more cheerful frame of mind 
as he espied black Ike Slocum toiling 
along in the middle of the road 
ahead of him, his body swaying 
from side to side. Ike always took 
the middle of the road or street, 
“for,” as he sagely observed, “dere 
was mo’ room in de hoss channel.” 

Ike, with Mahala Jane, his wife, 
and three or four pickaninnies, lived 
in a little cabin on the edge of the 
Brent farm, and did odd jobs for 
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neighboring farmers and towns- 
eople. 

“Took dar, Moss Bill,” said the 
darky with great glee, stopping 
short in the road as Spicer overtook 
him, and displaying a handful of 
coin, “dar’s fo’ dollahs an’ sixty fo’ 
cents, an’ I made it alldis day. I’se 
bin workin’ down to the National 
Hotel dis arternoon, for dey’s berry 
busy down dar. Five or six high 
tone gemmen kum dar on de train 
las’ night, an’ I’se bin waitin’ on 
dem. Dat’s war I got all dis money. 
Dey’s not our kin’ of folks, for dey 
kum from de odder side obde world, 
an’one ob ’em is a big gun, I’m suah, 
kase all de res’ looks up ter him an’ 
pays him much respects. I tell you, 
Moss Bill, sumpin’s gwine ter happen 
roun’ dis town putty soon, kase one 
man’s bin ’ritin’ all day long, an’ 
Jedge Harvey’s bin dar wid de stran- 
gers, an’ about fo’ o’clock de boss of 
de po’house druv up, an’ I heerd 
Moss Lane, delanlor’, whisper to him, 
‘Walk right up ter de secon’ story 
front room; dey’s bin waitin’ for you 
all day.’ Den jessas I started away 
Moss Lane ses to me, ses he: ‘Ike, 
you goes right by Misser Brent’s, 
doan you?’ an’I ses ‘ Yes, sah,’ an’ 
heses, ‘Youstop an’ tellhim ter kum 
ter de National hotei ternight wid- 
out fail!’ I tell you, Moss Bill, 
sumpin’s gwine terhappen ’roun’ dis 
town berry soon.” 

Ike had rattled all this off almost 
without pausing to take breath, and 
when they reached Mr. Brent’s the 
darky delivered his message with 
much ceremony. Many were the 
surmises as to what important busi- 
ness Mr. Lane could have with Mr. 
Brent, and after supper the latter 
started post haste for town. 

The bound boy had studied his 
lessons and been asleep for an hour 
when Mr. Brent returned. He and 
his wife then held a protracted con- 
sultation, and it was long after mid- 
night before the lights were exting- 
uished in the farm house. 

The next morning at school, soon 
after the exercises of the day had 
commenced, Mr. Paddington sent 
Spicer to the black board to do an 
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example. As he passed Howard 
Dumley’s desk he dropped a pencil, 
and as he stooped to pick it up, 
Howard deftly pinned something to 
his coat tail. Noone saw him do it 
but Bob Gilman, whose desk was 
right behind Howard’s, and before 
he could warn Spicer, the latter had 
walked to the black board, and on 
turning his back to the school, uncon- 
sciously exposed to full view a sheet 
of foolscap paper, on which was 
scrawled in rude letters : 


“THE ALMSHOUSE GRADUATE !’ 


It takes but little to cause a com- 
motion in the average school room. 
A half suppressed giggle was heard 
all over the room; many laughed 
outright, while here and there were 
heard loud whispers of “Shame !” 

Just as the principal noticed the 
placard Bob Gilman sprang from his 
seat, intending to snatch it off before 
Spicer found out what it was, in or- 
der to save him from the inevitable 
mortification it would cause him. 
But the bound boy saw that all eyes 
were directed towards him, and, 
divining the reason, pulled the paper 
off and read the words. His face 
burned with mortification. 

“ Bring that paper here, William !” 
said Mr. Paddington. 

“ Now,” continued the teacher, in 
a tone of anger, while he held the 
sheet of paper up so that all the 
scholars could see it, “I want to 
know who pinned this on Spicer’s 
coat. It was acontemptible act, and 
I am determined to find out and pun- 
ish the perpetrator.” 

There was no response, and the 
teacher, turning to Spicer, asked : 

“ William, do you suspect who the 
guilty party is?” for Mr. Padding- 
ton was fully aware of the fact that 
a few of the scholars had more than 
once sought to annoy the lad by re- 
ferring to his almshouse life. 

“Yes, sir,” faltered the boy, “but 
fi 

“He don’t like to tell who he sus- 
pects,” said Bob Gilman, springing 
suddenly to his feet and forgetting 
his grammar in his outburst of 
honest indignation, “but I will tell 
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who I saw pin it on his coat. I’ve 
waited for the guilty one to own up, 
but as he doesn’t appear to be in- 
clined to do it, informer or no in- 
former, I don’t intend to shield any 
boy who would do such a mean, low 
act. It was Howard Dumley, for I 
saw him with my own eyes, and he 
daren’t deny it.” 

And Howard’s features too plainly 
showed guilt for him to attempt to 
plead innocence. He hid his face 
behind the covers of his atlas. 

There was a silence so profound 
for a few seconds in the school room 
that the ticking of the old fashioned 
clock in the corner, as Bob Gilman 
afterwards said, sounded as loud as 
blacksmith Brown’s sledge hammer 
when he welded a cart tire. 

“Howard,” said Mr. Paddington, 
with severity, “you shall not escape 
punishment for this, but at present 
it must be postponed. I have just 
received a note that will compel me 
to dismiss school until tomorrow 
morning.” 

The look of joyful surprise that 
swept over the faces of the scholars 
was followed by a rush for the door, 
and in a few moments the school 
room was emptied of every one but 
the teacher and Bill Spicer, whom 
the former had requested to remain 
behind. 

Ten minutes later, as Howard 
Dumley and Gerald Lewis, the 
former breathing dire vengeance 
against Bob Gilman, strolled by the 
National Hotel, they were surprised 
to see their teacher and the bound 
boy pass through the door of the 
private entrance. 

Two hours afterwards Bob Gil- 
man’s eyes were the size of small 
moons as Bill Spicer spoke to him 
from an elegant open barouche in 
which he was seated by the side of a 
handsome and distinguished looking 
gentleman of middle age, with whom 
he seemed to be on excellent terms. 
Following the barouche were two or 
three other carriages containing 
several strangers sandwiched in be- 
tween Judge Harvey, Mr. Driggs, the 
editor of the Bugle, Mr. Brent and 
several other prominent men of the 

















town, Still later in the day the 
whole party, including undertaker 
Black, visited the cemetery, and 
there was a mysterious going in and 
coming out of the National Hotel 
that made half the town wild with 
curiosity to know what was up. 

Mr. Driggs, with an air of impor- 
tance, and accompanied by one of 
the strangers, who was said to be a 
journalist, called at the little tele- 
graph office about nine o’clock in the 
evening and remained an_ hour. 
When questioned as to what was the 
matter at the National Hotel, his 
only answer was, “Get the city 
papers tomorrow and they will tell 
you all about it.” 

The next morning the scholars of 
the Miltonville public school were all 
in their places except Bill Spicer. 
Mr. Paddington seemed to be pre- 
occupied. The seconds ticked away 
into an hour and he made no sign of 
going on with the exercises. Sud- 
denly there was a sound of footsteps 
at the outer door. The _ teacher 
hastened to open it and welcomed the 
distinguished looking stranger who 
had already attracted such attention 
in Miltonville. By his hand he led 
Bill Spicer, who was dressed in the 
best suit tailor Smith could furnish 
at such short notice. Behind them 
came several prominent men of the 
town, and all took seats on the plat- 
form. 

“My dear boys,” said Mr. Pad- 
dington, “I have the honor of intro- 
ducing to you the Right Honorable 
Earl of Cheswick, of Cheswick Hall, 
England.” 

Bob Gilman and Howard Dumley 
exchanged glances, and Gerald 
Lewis stared at Spicer. 

“And now I have a great surprise 
for you,” added the teacher. “Per- 
' mit me to introduce to you your old 
schoolmate, once Bill Spicer, but 
now Sidney Hampton, nephew and 
heir to the Earl of Cheswick,” and 
blushing to his eyelids, the young 
heir walked to the front of the plat- 
form and faced his late colleagues. 

It was even so. The almshouse 
foundling was the son of the Hon. 
Kobert Hampton, a brother and five 
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years the junior of the Earl of Ches- 
wick. The old earl had discarded 
the younger son because, in marry- 
ing the daughter of a poor but wor- 
thy country squire, his father thought 
he had disgraced the family. Arthur, 
the eldest son and heir, was absent 
in India when this occurred. Shortly 
after his return the earl died, and he 
succeeded to the title. The younger 
brother had disappeared, and though 
for fourteen years the present earl 
had used every means to find him, 
no trace of his whereabouts had been 
discovered. In his last interview 
with his father, Robert had angrily 
told him that he never intended to 
bear his name again. 

A year before this story the Earl 
of Cheswick had stumbled upon an 
old sea captain in London. He had 
fourteen years before commanded a 
ship bound for America, on which 
a man and his wife and baby had 
taken passage. The man answered , 
the description of Robert Hampton. 
The vessel was wrecked before reach- 
ing Boston, and went ashore in an 
out of the way place. Two boats 
were launched, one containing the 
first mate, the steward, and the three 
passengers, while the second held 
the captain, the second mate and the 
rest of the crew. The first mate’s 
boat was supposed to have been 
swamped, and none of its occupants 
was ever afterwards seen. The cap- 
tain and one of the crew were the 
only ones who safely reached the 
land of those who set sail in the sec- 
ond boat. The passenger when he 
embarked at Liverpool had given 
his name as “Nothamp,” which the 
earl concluded to be a corruption of 
his real name, “ Hampton.” Upon 
this slender clew for months past 
agents of the missing man’s brother 
had worked, and in company with 
the captain two London detectives 
had sailed for this country and vis- 
ited the vicinity of the wreck, where 
they stumbled upon the seaside 
farmer, William Spicer, who told 
the story of the woman and her 
babe. On the strength of this the 
Earl of Cheswick also came over. 
Suffice it to say, that within a week 








he had collected ample evidence to 
prove that the woman was the wife 
of his brother, who had undoubtedly 
been lost, while she, by some strange 
providence, had been washed ashore. 
The Earl of Cheswick politely de- 
clined a reception tendered him by 
Mrs. Dumley in honor of him and 
his long lost nephew, and the whole 
town flocked to the station when the 
distinguished party left Miltonville 
a few days afterwards in a special 
car. Thecity papers had long ac- 
counts of the romantic story, and the 
Miltonville Bugle, published by Mr. 
Driggs, printed a supplement giving 
the fullest details of the affair. 
Sidney Hampton’s parting with 
the Brents was very affecting, and 
Bob Gilman took him aside and apol- 
ogized for calling the founder of the 
house of Cheswick a footpad. 
The Brents are having a handsome 
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new residence put up on the farm, 
while little Nina is to be edu- 
cated in the best schools at the 
expense of the earl, and the town 
gossips say that some day she may 
be the Countess of Cheswick. The 
present earl is a bachelor, and not 
likely to marry. His nephew, if he 
survives him, is sure to be the Earl 
of Cheswick, and perhaps, like other 
English noblemen, he might choose 
an American wife. 

Howard Dumley was crestfallen 
for some time after Sidney’s depart- 
ure, but finally recovered his equani- 
mity, and often refers “to my old 
chum and schoolmate, the Earl of 
Cheswick,” to those who don’t know 
any better. Mrs. Dumley avers 
that she always thought that young 
Spicer had aristocratic features—but 
she never said so while he was merely 
a bound boy. : 
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THE Blue Point lies in its tiny shell, 
The soup is as clear as a Scottish burn; 
The celery’s tender, the turkey as well, 
The wine is iced to the nicest turn : 
The cranberry sauce neither jellied nor thin, 
The entrées worthy of famed Paree, 
The coffee fit for a Saladin ; 
But Thanksgiving’s not what it used to be. 


A low old farmhouse, half gray, half red, 

A roomy kitchen with sanded floor, 
Where a famishing family might have fed 

On the odors that came from the oven door; 
The pies that baked by its roaring fire 

Were’ dreams of pastry devoid of harm; 
There was nothing beyond a boy’s desire, 

On that happy day on the country farm. 





Harry Romaine. 


















LITERARY NOTES. 


The Man of the Hour. 

Tue recent history and present position 
of the imperial family of Hohenzollern are 
presented in a popular and effective style 
in Harold Frederic’s volume on ‘The 
Young Emperor, William II of Germany,” 
issued by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
That history and that position are certainly 
remarkable enough. There have been nine 
Hohenzollern kings of Prussia since 
Frederick I assumed the title in 1701, and 
seven of the nine have made Prussia 
larger than they foundit. From a minor 
duchy, far from the most powerful among 
the numerous states of Germany, their 
successive augmentations have made it a 
kingdom of 135,000 square miles and thirty 
millions of people, and given to it the 
hegemony of the greatest military empire 
of the world. Meanwhile other German 
dynasties, older than the Hohenzollerns 
and once far more powerful, have been 
thrown into the dim shades of eclipse. 
Extinction has been the fate of some lines, 
insignificance of others, while the Wittels- 
bachs of Bavaria and the Beutelsbachers of 
Wurtemberg have degenerated into imbe- 
cility. That was certainly an impressive 
scene in the old Schloss of Berlin when the 
present Hohenzollern, newly crowned as 
German Emperor and King of Prussia, re- 
ceived the homage of twenty nominally 
independent rulers, who bowed respect- 
fully before his proud assertion that he was 
a War Lord specially invested -with a 
divine right to govern forty odd millions of 
men. 
At that very time—June, 1888—as Mr. 
Frederic points out, were being built the 
foundations of a great exhibition at Paris, 
designed as a celebration of the centenary 
of the bloody birth of French liberty; while 
in Chicago were assembled seven hundred 
delegates to nominate the official head of a 
vast republic whose government is by the 
people and for the people. These incidents 
in France and in the United States cer- 
tainly seemed significant evidence of the 
latter day progress of political freedom. 
But historical conclusions must not be 
based upon a partial survey of events. It 


will not do to close our eyes to the spectacle 
of the representatives of the great German 
nation bending before the throne of the 
helmeted Hohenzollern. It cannot be de- 
nied that we have here an emphatic and 
apparently triumphant assertion of the 
monarchical idea. The old theory of the 
Divine Right of Kings, supposed by some 
optimistic observers to have perished when 
King Charles lost his head, still gives 
proof of life and strength. As Mr. 
Frederic puts it: ‘‘ The Hohenzollerns have 
in our day revivified and popularized the 
monarchical idea, not only in Germany, but 
toa considerable extent elsewhere through- 
out Europe. .. .They have brought it to 
the front under new conditions, and secur- 
ed for it admiring notice as the mainspring 
of a most efficient, exact, vigorous, and 
competent system of government. They 
have made an empire with it—a magnifi- 
cent modern machine, in which army and 
civil service and subsidiary federal adminis- 
trations all move together like the wheels of 
awatch. . . .They have given their sub- 
jects a public service, which, taken all in 
all, is more effective and well ordered than 
its equivalent produced by popular institu- 
tions in America, France or England.” 
This statement of the case is perhaps a 
trifle overdrawn, but that it is not wholly 
extravagant there is plenty of evidence. 

It is no wonder that the eyes of the world 
should be turned so attentively toward the 
young emperor who has inherited the 
Hohenzollern power, prestige, and tra- 
ditions. William II has frequently been 
styled ‘‘the Man of the Hour,” and he 
would probably accept the title with 
equanimity. He wields a power such as no 
other single individual can pretend to exer- 
cise. His single will could undoubtedly 
hurl nations together in a carnival of 
slaughter that would make Napoleon's 
wars seem comparatively insignificant 
affairs. His personality is a factor of 
supreme importance in that seemingly in- 
soluble riddle, the European “ situation.” 
Of that personality most observers have as 
yet failed to form a clear and definite con- 
ception. Before his sudden elevation to 
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the imperial throne, little attention was 
paid to a young prince apparently far re- 
moved from the inheritance of power by his 
grandfather's tenacious grip upon life and 
the supposedly superb manhood of his 
father. When the aged William’s vitality 
was seen to be at length failing, and it was 
simultaneously discovered that Frederick 
was doomed to follow him speedily into 
the grave, all eyes were turned toward the 
rising sun of the prince soon to become an 
emperor. 

The first general impression of Prince 
William was a decidedly unfavorable one. 
Born in January, 1859, he had been brought 
up with the simplicity and lack of ostenta- 
tion traditional with the Hohenzollern 
family. His education was commenced:by 
a tutor, Dr. Hinzpeter; at fifteen he was 
sent to the gymnasium, or public school, in 
Cassel, and at eighteen to the university of 
Bonn. At the same time he received a 
second lieutenant’s commission in the 
army, and his training thereafter was 
rather military than academic. Much of 
his time was spent in Berlin, and the in- 
structors to whom he listened most atten- 
tively were not the Bonn professors but the 


old Emperor and Prince Bismarck, who 
each week discoursed to him upon king- 


craft and statecraft. He imbibed all the 
monarchical ideas of his grandfather, and 
was certainly influenced by the Chancellor’s 
hostility to his father, Prince Frederick. 
The latter’s enlightened and liberal ten- 
dencies had made him the darling of all 
those elements in modern Germany that 
were opposed to absolutism. The re- 
actionaries, on the other hand, began to 
look upon William as one whose future ac- 
cession to the throne would insure the 
ultimate triumph of theirideas. It was his 
real or supposed antagonism to his father 
that was the most salient feature of the 
young man’s character, and the world, 
hastily perhaps, convicted him of a lack of 
filial affection. 

That there was some ground for the 
charge cannot be denied. William was by 
nature and training a German of the Ger- 
mans. He was a disciple of the two great 
founders of the German power, and an 
officer in the triumphant German army. 
On leaving the university he had married 
a German bride. His father, on the other 
hanc, was known to be dominated by the 
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influence of an English wife, able, am- 
bitious, and apt to antagonize the patriotism 
of her adopted country by her well meant 
efforts to carry out her plans of social and 
political reform. A crisis was reached 
during Frederick's fatal illness, when the 
conflict between the German and the Eng- 
lish doctors roused the whole empire to 
bitter indignation. During those melan- 
choly days there was much gossip about 
the alleged heartlessness of the young 
prince, but itis only fair to add that no 
facts whatever can be produced in evi- 
dence. 

The year 1888 saw three German Em- 
perors. William I died on the gth of March, 
and Frederick III followed him to the 
grave on the 11th of June. William II be- 
came Kaiser, and inaugurated his reign by 
issuing, on the day of his father’s death, 
two proclamations, to the Army and to the 
Navy—a characteristic beginning. ‘It 
was like aslap in the face of nineteenth 
century civilization,” remarks Mr. Frederic. 
‘In this country which gave birth to the 
art of printing, this Germany wherein 
Diirer and Cranach worked and Luther 
changed the moral history of mankind and 
Lessing cleared the way for that noble 
band of poets of whom Goethe stands first 
and Wagner is not last, it seemed nothing 
less than monstrous that a youth called to 
be emperor should see only columns of 
troops and ironclads.” ‘The wording of the 
proclamation to the army was startling 
enough. It may be called the first of the 
series of sensations to which William has 
treated an astonished world. Its tone may 
be judged from the closing sentence: ‘‘ Thus 
we belong to each other, ] and the army ; 
thus we were born for one another, and 
firmly and inseparably will we hold to- 
gether, whether it is God's will to give us 
peace or storm.” The address to the 
Prussian people, issued a few days later, 
was couched in milder terms, yet when he 
vows to ‘‘ protect the peace, promote the 
welfare of the country, be a helper of the 
poor and distressed and a true guardian of 
the right,” a lofty conception of his indi- 
vidual prerogative is apparent in the young 
ruler’s language. 

The developments of the early months 
of his reign depend mainly upon the 
dominating influence of Bismarck. With 
all his impetuous and even headstrong 

















tendencies, William’s history shows that he 
is peculiarly susceptible to the control of a 
stronger and more deeply rooted person- 
ality. This trait, inherited from his father, 
lies at the foundation of the difference be- 
tween the two men. Frederick’s Egeria 
was his cultured and enlightened wife, 
while his son’s mentor was the grim old 
Chancellor—the man of blood and iron. 

All the world knows that Otto von Bis- 
marck’s great achievement was not the 
creation of the new German Empire—for 
that has been proved to be the work of 
others—but the aggrandisement of Prussia. 
‘‘In 1862,” says Mr. Frederic, ‘the 
Prussian Diet and Prussian society gener- 
ally were in open revolt against the new 
king, WilliamI. The king, a frank, kindly, 
slow minded old soldier, did not know 
whattodo. The thought of surrendering 
his historic prerogatives under pressure, 
and the resource of sweeping Berlin’s 
streets with grapeshot, were equally dis- 
tasteful to him. In his perplexity he sum- 
moned his Ambassador at Paris to Berlin, 
and begged him to undertake the defense 
of the monarchy against its enemies.” This 
was the beginning of Bismarck’s uncrowned 
reign. The sovereign whose throne he so 
marvelously strengthened was so honest 
and amiable a gentleman that it did not 
disturb him to note how much greater a 
man than himself his minister had come to 
be. The minister, in turn, was a man who 
enjoyed the possession of power without 
seeking its ordinary accompaniments of 
pomp and display. For many years he 
avoided theaters and other public places 
lest the popular reception given to him 
might eclipse that of his master and wound 
the royal sensibilities. But the love of 
power was his ruling passion, and the 
knowledge of his ascendency over the mind 
of William II inspired him with the hope 
of perpetuating his authority and handing 
it down as an inheritance to his son 
Herbert. 

Had Frederick III reigned longer he 
might have brought his differences with 
Bismarck to a crisis and forced the Chan- 
cellor’s retirement from office. As it was, 
the Bismarcks had to suffer slights and 
rebuffs at the hands of the moribund 
emperor’s liberal adherents who were 
temporarily brought to the front. To 
avenge these indignities was his principal 
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aim when, on William's accession, they re- 
turned to a supremacy more complete than 
before. The young Kaiser, under their 
influence, showed marked disrespect to his 
father’s memory and his father’s friends. 
To Frederick’s home at Potsdam, which he 
had christened Friedrichskron, William 
formally restored its former name of the 
New Palace. He decorated Puttkamer, 
the Prussian minister whom his father had 
dismissed. He traveled in a hasty and 
impulsive fashion all over Europe, making 
a gratuitous display of friendship for the 
Czar, thrusting his presence brusquely 
upon the Pope, and showing a strong an- 
tipathy to England—in every action re- 
vealing the supremacy of Bismarck and his 
political ideas. 

From this condition of affairs there came 
a fortunate reaction. Circumstances com- 
bined to lower the iron Chancellor's prestige 
and diminish hisinfluence. Chief of these, 
perhaps, was the failure of his acrimonious 
prosecution of Dr. Geffcken, who had pub- 
lished extracts from the private diary of 
the late Emperor Frederick. These papers, 
whose tone was of course unfavorable to 
Bismarck, clearly revealed that the estab- 
lishment of the empire, popularly attributed 
to him, had really been conceived by 
others and had met with his decided op- 
position. Bismarck was furious at what 
he deemed a treasonable betrayal, and had 
Geffcken thrown into prison, whence, how- 
ever, he was released by the courts, who 
ignominiously threw out the indictment. 
The young emperor’s eyes began to open 
to the fact that he had carried his sub- 
servience to a point at which he stood in 
danger of making himself ridiculous—an 
idea altogether intolerable to a crowned 
head. Bismarck’s opponents were not 
slow to take advantage of the situation, and 
some of them stood near to the throne— 
notably the cultured and gentle Dr. Hinz- 
peter, William’s old tutor; Count von 
Waldersee, whose American wife was an 
intimate friend of the Empress; and Count 
Douglas, the descendant of a Scotch 
family that left Britain with the Stuarts. 
William’s protestations of friendship for 
the Czar were repaid by nothing but 
slights. The visit made so hastily after 
his accession had not been returned. The 
Czarewitch, heir to the Russian crown, 
passed through Berlin twice without halt- 
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ing to pay his respects. The Czar publicly 
declared that Prince Nikolo, of warlike but 
insignificant Montenegro, was the only 
sincere friend Russia had among European 
sovereigns. William reversed his former 
foreign policy, and began to cultivate the 
friendship of England. His estrangement 
from his mother was lost sight of, and his 
complete reconciliation with her was mark- 
ed by his presenting to hera villa in the 
Taunus hills. He paid a visit to his grand- 
mother, Queen Victoria, and the magnifi- 
cence of his naval reception in the Solent 
was not less marked than his cordial de- 
meanor towards his English relatives. He 
was created an admiral of the British navy, 
wore the uniform with evident pride, and re- 
turned the compliment by a solemn imperial 
order that made his worthy grandmother 
a colonel of Prussian dragoons. Another 
sign of the young Emperor’s mental 
awakening was given by his attitude 
toward the great strike of the Westphalian 
coal miners. His sympathy with the 
aggrieved workingmen, although some- 
what erratic, was open, active and effec- 
tive—in the strongest contrast to the well 
known Bismarckian theories upon all such 


troublesome affairs as the uprising of dis- 
contented labor. 


The immediate forerunner of the great 
Chancellor’s downfall was his overwhelm- 
ing defeat in the Reichstag on the question 
of the renewal of the anti-Socialist penal 
laws. There were many moves on the 
political chessboard, and much negotiation 
between emperor and minister, of which 
the history cannot yet be accurately written. 
It is certain that wide differences had 
now arisen between the two, and it is 
probable that Bismarck, in discussing them, 
threatened to resign—a device that had 
invariably carried the day when the old 
Emperor William had ventured to disagree 
with him. To his surprise and dismay, the 
young Kaiser took him at his word, and in- 
sisted upon receiving the resignation that 
he had never meant to proffer. 

The Chancellor’s retirement was an- 
nounced in the Rezchsanzezger of March 
20, 1890. Grave national disasters were on 
all hands freely predicted as the result of 
the grasping of the ship of state’s helm by 
new hands, but fortunately these prophecies 
have signally failed of fulfillment. During 
the nineteen months since Bismarck re- 
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signed command the vessel has indeed 
sailed on more smoothly than before. The 
internal history of Germany has been un- 
eventful and prosperous, while foreign 
complications have been less instead of more 
imminent. We have seen another signal 
proof of the fact that the really indispensable 
individual is rarer thana blackswan. The 
young emperor has gained in popularity 
and in reputation. His earnest attention 
to plans for the elevation of the German 
laboring classes has exhibited him as some- 
thing better than a ‘‘ war lord.” His in- 
terest in educational matters, too, has been 
sincere and intelligent. He has shown 
many other evidences of a broadening 
mind and a ripening judgment. 

Of the personal characteristics of William 
II some interesting and presumably 
authentic details are given in the volume 
before us. Rather curiously, Mr. Frederic 
tells us that this patriotic Teuton is a good 
deal of an Englishman in his tastes. Heis 
an enthusiast on all manner of outdoor ex- 
ercises, and takes a keen interest in Eng- 
lish sport. When the Oxford eight won its 
annual race with Cambridge, last spring, 
he sent a congratulatory telegram to Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller of the former university. 
He rides well, shoots well, rows and swims 
well, fences well, bowls well, and delights. 
in mountain climbing and yachting. When 
out of uniform—which is seldom—his 
favorite costume is a hunting suit. He 
sometimes shows a strong facial resem- 
blance to his uncle, the Duke of Con- 
naught. It is a misfortune that ke should 
suffer from two physical defects. His left 
arm has been practically paralyzed ever 
since his birth, being almost helpless, four 
inches shorter than its fellow, and with a 
rudimentary hand and malformed fingers. 
His other affliction is a chronic internal in- 
flammation of the ear, which gives him a 
great deal of pain, though it is said to be 
less serious of late than in former years. 
He was never a bookish man, and his heavy 
daily routine of official work gives him no 
time for reading. But he demonstrates an 
increasing fondness for intellectual pro- 
ducts, and for the society of cultured men, 
from association with whom he gets what 
others seek in books. 

‘“When William ascended the German 
throne,” says Mr. Frederic, in summing up 
his character sketch of the remarkable 

















young ruler, ‘‘ the world thought of him as 
an ill conditioned and wildly reckless young 
swashbuckler, whose head would speedily 
be turned by the intoxicating sense of 
power, and who would make haste to 
plunge Europe into war. Three years of 
authority have worked such a change in 
him—or, perhaps better, have brought to 
the top so many strong and admirable 
qualities in him which had been dwarfed 
and obscured by adverse circumstances— 
that the world has insensibly come to alter 
its opinion of its character. At present 
what can fairly be said is that he stands 
out with clearness from among European 
sovereigns as a living and genuine person- 
ality—a young’ man of imagination, of 
great activity and executive ability, taking 
gravely serious views of his duties and 
responsibilities, keenly anxious to do what 
he believes to be right, and increasingly 
disposed to look to wise and elevated 
sources of judgment for suggestions as to 
what is right.” 

Such, according to the testimony of an 
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intelligent and impartial observer, is the 
young representative of the house of Ho- 
henzollern, who stands at the head of forty 
seven millions of Germans. 
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EDITORIAL 


OUR TERRITORIAL EXPANSION. 


Tue theory that the territory of the 
United States should not and cannot be 
extended beyond its present limits has its 
supporters. Such a purely negative prin- 
ciple, however, can hardly be termed a 
policy. Itis not in accord either with the 
national ambitions of today or the traditions 
of our past history. It cannot be deduced 
from Washington’s recommendation that 
his countrymen should avoid entangling 
alliances. 

The history of the United States has 
been one of periodical and immense annex- 
ations. Our flag has been pushed forward 
into new territories at a rate hardly inferior 
to the speed of the European land grabbers 
in Africa. Our progress has differed from 
theirs chiefly in being somewhat more 
scrupulous in its regard for the rights of 
prior occupants. From the Atlantic coast 
the founders of the republic spread their 
power to the Mississippi, forcibly wrest- 
ing the land from its aboriginal owners. In 
1803 the vast Louisiana territory, stretch- 
ing from the Mississippi to the Rocky 
Mountains, was purchased from France. 
In 1819 Florida was ceded to us by Spain. 
In 1845 Texas was added to the Union, and 
the subsequent war with Mexico gave us 
New Mexico, Arizona, and California. In 
1867 Alaska was bought from Russia. Why 
should the career of national expansion be 
regarded in 891 as permanently closed ? 

There are strong reasons for a contrary 
view. To ‘our north lies a vast region 
separated from us by a boundary which for 
most of its length is merely an imaginary 
line dividing a population whose interests 
would without it be in common. To real- 
ize the ideal conception of the United 
States as a continental power, its flag 
should float over the continent, from Arctic 
waters to the Gulf of Mexico. Nor is this 
all. The United States is a continental 
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power, but not exclusively so. Our in- 
terests already extend beyond the immed- 
iate coast line of the Atlantic and the 
Pacific. With the Alaska purchase we 
became possessed of the long line of 
Aleutian Islands, stretching for twenty five 
degrees of longitude into the northern 
Pacific ocean. We have an indefinite yet 
unquestioned ascendancy in Hawaii, anda 
definite authority at Samoa. The need for 
a tangible foothold in the islands that lie 
between us and South America has long 
been felt, and has on several occasions 
during the last twenty five years brought 
us near to the acquisition of a strategic 
point in the Antilles. It may indeed be 
stated as almost certain that such a point 
will be ours before long. We need it to 
complete the impregnability of our position. 
Just as a fortified city must have its out- 
lying forts, so would island outposts add 
greatly to the strength of our national 
defenses. There are now too many com- 
manding points, at short distances from 
our shores, which might in case of war be 
used as bases of operation by a foreign 
power. We need acounterpoise to these 
sources of possible danger. 

In 1867 Mr. Seward, fresh from his not- 
able achievement of the Alaska purchase, 
negotiated with Denmark for the sale of 
the islands of St. Thomas and St. John. 
The Senate declined to ratify the trans- 
action, for reasons that now appear short- 
sighted. A few years later, during General 
Grant’s administration, it was proposed 
that we should acquire either the entire 
republic of San Domingo, or the harbor of 
Samana, a part ofit. This scheme also fell 
through after prolonged and even stormy 
debates. About fifteen years ago the pur- 
chase of the Mole St. Nicolas from Hayti 
was suggested. For various causes, of 
which the general indifference of our State 
Department has been one, and the un- 
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popularity of the idea among the Haytians 
another, this proposition also has never 
been consummated. A far greater and more 
important acquisition than any of these has 
been the subject of much informal discus- 
sion and speculation—the admission to the 
Union of Cuba, the queen of the Antilles, 
and the most prized foreign dependency of 
the Spanish crown. Most Americans 
would be willing to arrange for the ex- 
tinction of Spain’s sovereignty in Cuba by 
a reasonable financial reimbursement, and 
it is certain that the proceeding would be 
acceptable to the majority of Cubans. 

The present Secretary of State is known 
to be in favor of a more active policy than 
the ultra conservatism of his predecessors. 
He 1s, too, a man capable of originating 
important and striking political enterprises. 
It is not impossible that before he relin- 
quishes his office he may make some defi- 
nite move in the direction of the Antilles. 

‘‘ America for the Americans”. is today 
only a partially realized ideal. For a 
hundred years the American banner march- 
ed forward ; for a generation it has halted, 
moving onward no more. Whose will be 
the hand that shall raise it and carry it on 
another step toward the fulfillment of its 
destiny—to float unchallenged, supreme, 
and alone, over the North American conti- 
nent and its islands? 





THE INCREASE OF MURDER. 


WHuIze the opponents and the supporters of 
capital punishment are bandying theoretical 
arguments, certain plain and conspicuous 
facts seem in danger of passing out of the 
controversialists’ sight. Our foreign critics, 
more keen eyed to our national failings, 
have not allowed to pass without mention 
the statistics that show the rapid multipli- 
cation of murders in this country. The 
Chicago Trzbune hasfor many years made 
a compilation of the homicides reported by 
the newspaper press, and it must be ad- 
mitted that the results disclosed are neither 
creditable nor encouraging. In 1888 the 
total number was 2,184; in 1889 it rose to 
3,567, and last year to 4,290. There is no 
reason to suppose that the returns for 
the later years are more complete than the 
earlier ones. It is only too probable that in 
this vast and sparsely settled continent un- 
discovered homicides are numerous. It is 
impossible to explain away the figures, or 


” fortunates of 1890, 
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to deny the terrible charge that the pro- 
portion of murders is larger in the United 
States than in any other civilized country. 

Of the 4,290 homicides of 1890, 2,184—a 
little more than one half—are reported as 
caused by quarrels ; 396, by jealousy ; 486, 
by liquor ; 217, by highwaymen ; 149, as due 
to resisting arrest ; and the remainder as 
of miscellaneous or unknown origin. Only 
one death was the result of a duel, which 
shows that this form of adjudicating differ- 
ences is practically extinct. It would seem 
that nowadays the knife and the revolver 
are called into play without waiting for the 
formalities of the code. 

Side by side with these figures come 
those of lynchings and executions. These 
show a total of 231 for 1888, 274 for 1889, 
and 228 for 1890, or about the same for 
each of the three years. Of the 228 un- 
126 were victims of 
Judge Lynch, and 102 met their fate by 
process of law, of whom four were executed 
for other crimes than murder. This leaves 
98 legal executions to 4,290 reported homi- 
cides—or one in almost 44, a proportion 
that would hardly rank the murderer’s 
profession as an extra hazardous one. 

That worthy organ of Tory prejudice, 
the St. James’s Gazette, goes so far as to 
designate America as ‘‘the murderers’ 
paradise,” and asserts it as self evident 
that ‘‘respect for human life is certainly 
not on the increase in the United States, 
and that the tendency to kill on the slightest 
provocation is becoming more deeply en- 
grafted in the American constitution.” 
This is a highly colored and unnecessarily 
pessimistic view of the matter. The un- 
disputed facts, however, are enough to 
reveal an unsatisfactory condition of 
affairs, and even to discredit our existing 
penal systems. 


OUR PENSION EXPENDITURE. 


As an imposing array of figures the recent 
report of the Commissioner of Pensions is 
second only to the voluminous bulletins of 
the Census. The pension bureau, which 
only a few years ago was a modest branch 
of the Interior Department, has grown 


‘with amazing rapidity to be a colossal es- 


tablishment, with thousands of clerks, ca- 
pacious offices all over the country, and an 
expenditure more than double that of any 
other branch of the government. Indeed, 
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pensions now absorb nearly one third of 
the entire revenue of the United States. 

It appears that on the 30th of June last 
there stood upon the rolls a total of 676,160 
pensioners. Of these 23 were widows and 
daughters of soldiers who fought in the 
Revolutionary war, more than a century 
ago. Gratitude to the founders of the 
republic will prevent any economist from 
grudging the national charity to their last 
surviving representatives. To the war of 
1812 there are 7,874 pensions attributable— 
284 paid to veterans, and the rest to the 
widows of veterans. The Mexican war is 
responsible for 23,355, and here the propor- 
tion is reversed, 16,379 of the number be- 
ing drawn by survivors and only 6,976 by 
widows. 

The foregoing figures are dwarfed into 
utter insignificance by the civil war’s con- 
tribution to the pension rolls. Its total is 


no less than 644,908, divided into 510,733 
paid to veterans of the Union armies, 
120,746 to their widows and minor children, 
9,425 to veterans of the navy, and 4,004 to 
their dependent relatives. 

The total expenditure for the last fiscal 
year is stated by Commissioner Raum at 


$118,548,959, of which a considerable pro- 
portion must have been consumed by the 
expenses of his department, as he gives 
the aggregate annual value of the pen- 
sions on the rolls on the 30th of June as 
$89,247,20c. His immediate force of clerks 
numbers 2,009, while the total number of 
officers and employees at headquarters 
and the various branches is 6,246. Even 
with this tremendous staff of assistants the 
commissioner reports that he can hardly 
keep up with the flood tide of applications 
that constantly flows in upon him. The 
net addition made to the roll in the fiscal 
year, though several thousands of pensions 
were stopped by death or other causes, 
was 138,216 names. During the present 
twelvemonth he expects to adjudicate and 
allow 350,000 cases, but the number pend- 
ing at the date of the report was 928,473. 
The commissioner estimates the number 
of Union soldiers now living at 1,208,707. 
He does not give the data by which he 
reaches this conclusion, and other compu- 
tators have arrived at a different result. 
Accepting his figures as correct, however, 
it will be seen that nearly half of the sur- 
vivors of the civil war are drawing pen- 
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sions. Of the remainder a very large num- 
ber are seeking to be added to the rolls— 
just how large a number it is impossible to 
Say, as the 928,483 applications filed in 
clude many from men who are already 
pensioners, but claim an increased allow- 
ance, and many from dependent relatives 
of deceased soldiers. It is probably quite 
safe to say, however, that three quarters 
of the veterans of the Union armies are 
now either recipients or claimants of the 
government’s bounty. We say bounty 
advisedly, for pensions are nothing else. 
It is one of the prime and undeniable 
duties of every citizen to take up arms 
for his government in its hour of need 
—to fight for it, and, if need be, to suffer 
wounds and death for it. Such service 
gives him no legal or equitable claim 
for remuneration beyond that stipulated 
for on his enlistment. Generosity is a 
virtue, and that the government should 
be generous to those incapacitated in its 
defense is undoubtedly right and proper; 
but let it be remembered that pensions are 
gifts, and not the payment of debts. 

Gratitude to the men who fought for the 
preservation of the Union is strong in the 
sentiment of the community. It is univer- 
sally and cheerfully recognized that those 
who are distressed by reason of injuries re- 
ceived during their service, should be aided 
from the public funds. There are few or 
none who do not read with satisfaction 
such announcemeats as a recent news- 
paper item that records the granting toa 
citizen of Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania, of 
vouchers entitling him to $22,486 back 
pension and $72 a month hereafter. As 
this pensioner was entirely crippled by a 
wound received in battle, his financial 
recompense will be considered none too 
ample, and the only regrettable circum- 
stance of the case is that no less than 
twenty eight years should have elapsed be- 
tween the first filing of his claim and the 
final granting of the petition—a delay 
hardly creditable to the workings of the 
bureau. 

If every pension were as well deserved 
as in the instance cited, then the magni- 
tude of the expenditure they cause would 
not be grudged, even if it taxed the re- 
sources of the Treasury to a greater extent 
than it does. Unfortunately, it can hardly 
be pretended that such is the fact. It is 














entirely clear that among the 644,908 pen- 
sions paid on account of the civil war a 
very large number are drawn by men who 
are not in need of monetary relief, by men 
who enlisted only for a few months “and 
saw little or nothing of active service, and 
by men who entered the army under the 
inducement of heavy bounties. These 
considerations detract seriously from the 
satisfaction that would otherwise be felt 
in the unparalleled generosity with which 
this rich government has rewarded its 
veteran soldiers. 


THE TROTTING RECORD. 


THERE are few men who do not note with 
interest the lowering by another half 
second of the ‘“‘ trotting record.” For the 
evolution of the trotting horse is one of the 
most remarkable feats of American civiliz- 
ation. Itis one of those triumphs over 
space and time that haVe been won by slow 
and gradual degrees. Years ago ‘two 
forty ” passed into a proverb as the acme 
of speed—the minimum of time in which a 
trotter could accomplish a mile. To reach 
that standard had required generations of 
training, and it was thought that the 
possibilities of the trotting gait had been 
pretty thoroughly exhausted. Yet the 
record was steadily improved by horses 
whose names are now almost forgotten, 
until the famous Flora Temple first 
brought it below two minutes and twenty 
seconds. Her record of 2:19 3-4 stood for 
seven years until Dexter in 1867 trotted a 
mile in 2:17 1-4. After him Goldsmith 
Maid was queen of the track for seven 
years, her best time being 2:14. In 1878 
Rarus reduced the record to 2:13 1-4, and 
the following year St. Julien chipped off 
another half second. In 1880 the latter 
horse brought his figures down to 2:11 1-4, 
but that same summer he was outdone by 
the great Maud S., who beat him by half a 
second. For eleven years the filly reign- 
ed supreme with the exception of a 
single day in 1884, when Jay-Eye-See de- 
throned her by his mile in 2:10. On the 


very next day Maud S. regained her 
laurels with 2:09 3-4, which she further im- 
proved to 2:09 1-4, and finally to 2:08 3-4. 
That record, established at Cleveland in 
July, 1885, stood unchallenged for six 
years until on the 2oth of last month Sunol 
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trotted a mile at Stockton, California, in 
2:08 1-4. 

The applause that has greeted the Cali- 
fornia filly’s wonderful feat has not been 
unanimously enthusiastic. It has been 
mingled with disparaging comments upon 
records made on kite shaped tracks, of 
which that at Stockton is one. The oval 
track, say the conservatives, is the ‘‘ regu- 
lation,” and the partial elimination of 
curves upon the new style course gives the 
trotter an unfair advantage. It is more 
than doubtful, they claim, whether a’ per- 
formance of 2:08 1-4 on the kite shaped 
track should outrank one half a second 
slower on the oval. Herein they demon- 
strate the weakness of their own case. 
The kite shaped track is conducive to 
speed. Itisan improvement, and there- 
fore like all improvements it is sure to meet 
with a certain amount of opposition, and 
sure toovercome that opposition. It is an 
institution that is bound to spread and be- 
come popular, and it is safe to predict that 
it will lend its aid to a further lowering of 
records. Quarter seconds, half seconds, 
and seconds will slowly but surely be 
notched off, until some day there will come 
a horse that will trot a mile in two minutes. 
Such a forecast is not so rash at the present 
day as a prophecy of 2:08 1-4 would, thirty 
years ago, have seemed to be. 





A GENUINE THANKSGIVING. 


Our national festivals have displayed a 
strong tendency to lose their once distinc- 
tive characters,and to become mere holi- 
days—in the ordinary, not the derivational, 
sense of the word. On Washington’s 
Birthday it is to be feared that the Father 
of his Country is no longer so prominent 
as he should be in the thoughts of his 
countrymen. The Glorious Fourth is still 
made noisy and lurid with fireworks, but 
its significance as the anniversary of the 
birth of independence has to a great ex- 
tent passed away. On the newly instituted 
Labor Day working men already show a 
lessened enthusiasm for symbolical pa- 
trades. New York has dropped her charac- * 
teristic observance of New Year’s Day, and 
Boston goes to races and ball games on 
Fast Day. Rest andrecreation, pure and 
simple—that is what the public taste de- 
mands on the days when the revolving 
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wheels of business are temporarily brought 
to a stoppage. 

Thanksgiving Day has to a certain ex- 
tent shared in this general assimilation— 
less so than some other festivals, perhaps, 
which had a more distinctive individualism 
tolose. For Thanksgiving always agreed 
pretty well with the popular conception of 
a holiday—a day of ease and good cheer. 
Its special purpose as an occasion for ren- 
dering thanks for the garnered harvest 
has indeed become somewhat obscured. 
This is no longer an almost exclusively 
agricultural nation; we are crowding into 
great cities where fields and crops are 
things known only by name. And in re- 
cent seasons the American farmer has as a 
rule declined to admit that he had much 
cause for thankfulness. 

This year he should certainly be in a 
happier frame of mind. There should be 
asmile upon his face broad enough to illum- 
inate the countenance of the entire com- 
munity. This has been a good year for 
him—the best on record. Circumstances 
have combined to make his crops a splendid 
addition to the wealth of the country. 
Floods and droughts, killing frosts and 
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blighting insects, have this year been con- 

spicuous by their absence. Almost every 

product of the soil has come to a rare per- 

fection and abundance. His corn cribs and 

his wheat bins are overflowing, and the re- 

sources of the railroads are taxed to their 

utmost capacity to carry his crops to the | 
consumers. 

It would naturally be expected that this 
copious supply would glut the markets of 
the world, and cause a fall in prices that 
would disappoint the farmer’s expectations 
of increased profits. Such has been his ex- 
perience in former seasons. This year, 
however, it has happened that a magnifi- 
cent harvest in America has been synchro- 
nous with an unusually poor one in 
Europe. The crowded countries of the 
old world need our grain, and their demand 
for it has kept prices a little above the 
average level. The increase in the value 
of American farm produce of this year, 
compared with that of last year, has been 
estimated at as much as five hundred mil- 
lion dollars. 

That is surely enough to make the last 
Thursday of this month a genuine Thanks- 
giving Day. 
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